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Farm Conditions 
Very Favorable, 


Says Mr. Dunlap 


Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Back From West, “Says 
Grain and Stock 
Men Prosper. 


“Dry Farmers” Alone 


Are Affected Adversely 


Cattle and Sheep ‘Rangers Said 
to Have Good Grass With 











Prices Generally 
Satisfactory. 
Back froma tour of the West investigat- 
ing the agricultural situation all along 


the line, R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, stated orally on August 16 
that he found conditions generally favor- 
able, except among the so-called “‘dry 
farmers” away from. irrigable sections. 
This conclusion was based on observations 
in many States. 

Among other things, he 
come committed to the 
“breaks” in fighting forest 
of cut «area in the forests that heyy) check 
the flames when forest fires are raging. 
He said reforestration is going on Success- 
fully in the West. 


said, he has be- 
success Of the 
fires—the strips 


Conditions Reported Good. 

“Generally speaking,’’ said Mr. Dunlap, 
“I found agricultural conditions every- 
where very favorable. I went from Ohio 
to California, Oregon, Montana, Washing- 
-ton, Colorado, Oklahoma, Utah and through 
the West and Southwest and Northwest 
generally. Almost everywhere it was the 
same story, Incidentally, in Montana I 
found a new idea of solving the problem 
of surplus farm products. 
dry farmer there Who said the Govern- 
ment should do something at once to meet 
the situation. I asked him what spe- 
cifically he thought the Government should 
do, in this connection, to help the farm- 
ers The Government, he said, ‘should 
furnish us farmers with sufficient money 
to carry on until it rains and we can get 
@ good crop and we can sell the place to 
somebody else.’ ~ 

*“‘In Ohio, we have not hada better agri- 
culture year for a long period of years. 
The wheat crop yield is good, its quality 
is good and the prices are very good. 
There has been ideal corn growing. weather 
and the prospect is for a good corn yield. 
The same conclusions are true as to Iowa, 
especially as to corn. ‘The stand is not 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


* Painter Wins Suit 


Under Wages Law 


Department of Labor Reviews 
Case Brought Under New 
York State Statute. 





A recent decision of the 
Court of New York city (Campbell v. City 
of New York, 216 N. Y. Supp. 141), in- 
volving the question of constitutionality 
of the wage law of that State and its re- 
lation to a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the same field, is 
reviewed in an amnouncement made 6n 
August 16 at the Department of Labor. 

A provision of the wage law of New 
York States, the department said, requires 
that wages for laborers, mechanics or other 
workmen employed upon the public works 
of the State or its municipalities shall be 
not less than the prevailing rate for a 
day’s work in the same trade or occupa- 
tion in the locality where the work is 
done. 


‘ According to the records of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the following pertinent 
facts prevail in the Campbell case, which 
was won by the plaintiff: 

Frank Campbell had rendered service as 
a@ painter between May 21, 1923 and Janu- 
ary 7, 1925, receiving therefor uniformly 
the sum of $9a day. During a part of the 
time the prevailing rate for painters in 
New York City was $10 a day, while for 
the last year it was $10.50. An action was 
brought to recover the difference between 

, the amount paid and the standard rate 
claimed. 

In defending the action, it was said at 
Ahe Department, the city relied on the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Connally v. General Construction Com- 
pany (1926) 269 United States reports 385, 
46 Supreme Court 126. In that case the 


Municipal 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 





American Gunboat Reported 
In Peril in Chinese Typhoon 





The United States gunboat Asheville is 
reported to be in serious and immediate 
danger, apparently caught in a typhoon 
in Namki Harbor, north of Foochow, on 
the China coast, according to a message 
received by the Department of State from 
the American Consul at Hongkonk, Roger 
T. Treadwell, and forwarded to the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

The Department of the Navy states that 
175 officers and men are abdird the Ashe- 
ville, commanded by Commander E. B. 
Armstrong. The Asheville is a part of 
the China Coast Patrol and frequently has 
been stationed at Canton, where it came 
to the relief of Americans on the Island 
Shameen during the Chinese boycott of 
foreigners in June, 1925. 

The message from Consul Treadwell, 
under date of August 15, reads as follows: 

The steamship President Hayes received 
an S. O. S. from the U. §S. Asheville, 
which is in serious amd immediate danger 
in Namiki Harbor. A Japanese steamer, 
the Manpasan Maru, is standing by until 
the weather changes and moderates to go 
to the Asheville’s assistance, 


Washington, D. 
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Grain Exports Decline 


Under Preceding Week 


Total 6,100,000 Bushels, Drop of 
315,000, Says Department of 


Commerce Report. 


Exports of grains from the United 
States during the week ending August 14, 
as announced the Depart- 
6,100,000 
5,645 


August 16 by 


amounted to 


constituted 


ment of Commerce, 
bushels, which 
bushels. 

During the preceding the ship- 
ments abroad totaled 6,415,000 bushels and 
during the corresponding week in 1025 
they totaled 3,840,000 bushels. 

Canadian grain 
United States Atlantic during the 
week ending August 14 1,437,000 
bushels compared with 1,018,000 during the 
preceding week and 998,000 bushels dur- 
ing the corresponding week last year. 

United States wheat flouy shipped dur- 
ing the week ending August 14 totaled 
129,000 barrels, this including flour milled 
in bond from Canadian wheat. Canadian 
flour shipments during the same period 
were 58,000 barrels. 

During the preceding week the Amer- 
ican flour exports were 119,000 barrels and 
the Canadian 43,000 barrels. During the 
corresponding week last yéar the United 
States exports were 144,000 barrels and 
the Canadian 26,000. 


wheat 


week 


exports cleared from 
ports 


were 


Veterans’ Bureau Hospitals 
Now Have 25,733 Patients 


There are 25,733 Veterans Bureau pa- 
tients under medical treatment in hospitals 
throughout the country, according to an 
announcement made at the Bureau 
, August 16. 





Agriculture 
| Exports of grain during w eek lending 
August 14 totaled 6,100,000 bushels, in- 
| cluding 5,645,000 bushels of wheat. Ship- 
ments of preceding week 6,415,000 
bushels amd of corresponding week last 
year 3,840,000 bushels.....Page 1, Col. 2 
World demand for wheat in 1926 may 
be greater than in 1925, Department of 
Agriculture estimates on basis of re- 
ports from 21 countries, although world 
crop, outside of China and Russia, may 
be larger 7 .Page 5, Col. 5 
Canada removes restrictions on live- 
stock imports from California, Nevada, 
and Arizona..... .Page 5, Col. 4 
Department of Agriculture reports on 





|| fruit and vegetable crop conditions 
abroad -Page 5, Col. 2 
Bureau of Reclamation reports fair 


crop yields on irrigation projects, 
| Page 5, Col. 1 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
turning from a western trip, declares the 
agricultural situation as he observed it 
is generally good..........-Page 1, Col. 1 
Vocational education agent says farm- 
ers of mext generation will be boys now 
working om the farm......Page 3, Col. 2 


See ‘Milling,’ “Reclamation.” 


Automotive Industry 


False tanks that can be concealed in 
automobiles being used to check filling 
stations to see if full amount of gasoline 
paid for is delivered... -Page 4, Col. 2 


Aviation 


President plans to appoint two national 


advisory committees for promotion of 

private aeronautics, White House spokes- 

man states...... ..Page 4, Col. 4 

Aeronautical Bulletin, No. 480, pub- 
lished by the Navy Department. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Japanese to expend 20,000,000 yen 


($9,600,000 ) on commercial aviation. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Banking 


Circuit Court disallows claim of payee 
on recovery on foreign draft, holding he 
was not party to drawing service. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve Board reports 2 State 
banks admitted and one State bank with- 
drawn from Federal reserve System. 

Page 9, Col. 7 





Daily stAtement of the United States 
Treasury ..Page 9, Col. 4 
Federal Sheneews Sanne reports condi- 


tion of 698 member banks for week. 
Page 9, Col. 
Bureau of Comptroller of the Currency 
issues report of transactions for Aug. 13. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Treasufy Department sends notice to 
all Federal Reserve Banks that fiscal op- 
eration will be necessary Sept. 15 to help 
meet $486,000,000 in securities maturing 
next month. ..Page 9, Col. 1 
See “Railroads.” ; 


Books and Publications 


2 





Publications issued by the United 
States Government. - Page 12, Col. 6 
Claims 

Alien Property Custodian sends Sen- 
ator Borah detailed report on former 

ustodian’s negotiations with British 
office sereacve dt auaerd Page 1, Col. 7 


Coal 


Continuation of Department of Com- 
merce report on full none anthracite 
coal Seah an ..Page 8, Col. 6 

Tentative ssiean i ‘itdabeesiheninas 
declares freight rates in bituminous coal 
from Illinois and Indiana mines to Chi- 
cago neither unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial... .Page 1, Col. 3 

See “Railroads.” 

















at the Post 


} the coal mining 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


79. 
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\Pestert Rates 


On Coal Fair, Is 
ReporttoI.C.C. 


Mines of Illinois and Indiana 


In Serious Condition Due 
to Operation Cost, 
Says s Finding. 


Present freight rates on bituminous 
coal from Illinois and Indiana mines to the 
Chicago switching district and territory in 
the West and 


reasonable 


Northwest are neither 
unduly prejudicial, 
ney-Examiner William A. 
mended in a tentative report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on August 16 


un- 
Attor- 
recom- 


nor 


Disque 


in the pending [llinois-Indiana coal cases. 

The complaints of Illinois and Indiana 
operators, that 
the rates are prejudicial as compared with 
those from mines in western Kentucky and 
in the so-called inner and outer crescents 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The case centers largely around the 25-cent 
differential between the southern Illinois 
and western Kentucky groups, but the In- 
diana mines also seek increased differen- 
tials between the Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky groups. 

Losing Position, says Report. 

The commission’s examingg states that 
industry in Ulinois and 
Indiana is in a serious condition and finds 
that operators there are not mantaining 
their relative position in the coal business, 
but holds: 

“The present differentials may be less 
than transportation conditions alone would 


taken collectively, allege 


[Continued on 


Page 9, Column 2.] 
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Commerce and J'rade 


See “AS sriculture,” “Government VPer- 
sonnel,’ “Iron,” ‘“Steel,”’ ‘‘Leather,” 
“Ore,” “Manufacturers,” “Milling,” ‘“Rub- 
ber.” 


Corporations 


Conclusion of decision by Board of Tax 
Appeals granting the G. M. Standifer 
Corporation and the Vancouver Housing 
Corporation relief from findings of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for years 
1919-1922. Page 6, Col. 2 


Cotton 


Department of Agriculture reports cot- 


ton textile industry dull in Europe. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Improved outlook for cotton crop 


causes decline in prices for week ending 
August 14 -Page 5, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture reports on 
cotton conditions abroad .Page 5, Col. 2 


Customs 


General Andrews declares Congress will 
pass bill to reorganize prohibition and 
customs units. Page 2, Col. 1 


Education 


History of the Wnited States flag pre- 
pared by Navy Department shows green 
was faverite revolutionary color for the 
national emblem.... Page 4, Col. 7 


Vocational education agent says farm- 
ers of next generation will be boys _ 
working on the farm Page 3, Col. 2 


24 high 
for 1926 
units = 
..Page 3, Col. 


Foret gn Atteie s 


Alien Property Custodian makes de- 
tailed report to Senator Borah as to ne- 
gotiations between former Custodian 
and British office Page 1, 7 


Col. 7 

Germany offers to revolve mark loans 
acquired prior to July 1, 1920. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

During his visit to President Coolidge 

the Secretary of State engages the 

Executive in a discussion of the Mexican 

situation Page 1, Col. 5 


. 
Furniture 


Continuation of Federal Trade Com- 
mission case against furniture manufac- 
turers who have refus to subscribe to 
rules requiring veneered furniture to be 
so marked, as well as list of firms who 
have so subscribed and letters to the 
United States Daily from other firms giv- 
ing their reasons for not subscribing. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Government Personnel 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. ...... Page 12, Col. 5 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 12, Col. 5 
Secretary of State makes a visit to the 


War Department designates 
schools as ‘‘honor high schools” 
because = proficiency as junior 
me O. S, 


Summer White House in the Adiron- 
dacks. ..Page 1, Col. 5 
Alex. V. Dye becomes commercial at- 


tache and Samuel T. Erskine, trade com- 


missioner, at Buenos Aires. Page 8, Col. 1 
Highways 

Elaborate plan of highway improve- 
ment underway in New Brunswick, 
Canada .. Page 8, Col. 4 
I mmigration 


Canadian bound passengers arriving at 
New York must undergo examination at 
Ellis Island immigration station, Com- 
missioner General of Immigration says 
in asserting British criticism?) is unjusti- 
fled... Page 3, Col. 1 


“Fat Reducer” Is Held 
To Be Valueless Drug 


Federal Trade illest del 
cuses Two Companies of Un- 


fair Methods. 








The McGowan Laboratories, Inc., of Chi- 


cago, and the Womanhood Publishing Cor- 
poration, of New York City, are charged, 
in a complaint issued against them by 


the Federal Trade Commission 
public on August 16, with using unfair 
methods of competition in interstate com- 
merce. 

The alleged unfair 
spondents were said by the Commission 
to have consisted of the “advertising by 
the respondents of ‘McGorman’s Reducine,’ 
a compound manufactured by respondent 
McGowan Laboratories, Inc., and adver- 
tised in True Romances, a magazine pub- 
lished by respondent Womanhood Publish- 
ing Corporation, as a compound which 
will permanently dissolve excess flesh 
through a chemical reaction while, in 
truth, said compound is useless and of no 
value for the purposes advertised.” 

The Commission has set the case for 
hearing on September 1. 

The full text of the complaint 
be printed in an early issue. 


methods of the 


will 





Japanese to Promote 
Commercial Aviation 





Japan’s commercial aviation program 
calls for the expenditure of 20,000,000 yen, 
or about $9,600,000, according to advices 
to the Department of Commerce. It is 
stated that the Communications Office of 
the Japanese Government is preparing for 
submission to the next Diet a bill granting 
11,500,000 yen for the purpose of promot- 
ing the development of commercial avia- 
tion, and a further sum of 9,500,000 
for the cost of opening air routes. There 
will be 450,000 yen avyiilable the, first part 
of next year, the total amount extending 
over a period of seven years. 





Insurance 


Death rate for Navy personne! is held 
less than mortality for male civilians. 


Page 4, Col. 4 

| Iron and Steel 
Department of Commerce reports in- 
creased iron and steel production in 


Canada, improved conditions in industry 
in Australia, and withdrawal of Aws- 
trian iron and steel concern from Czecho- 
slovak-Austrian cartel......Page 8, Col. 7 


i 
Judiciary 
Circuit Court rules that improper re- 
marks by prosecutor, in liquor case, if 
ruled out are not prejudicial and that 
charge of second offense in indictment is 
no duplicitous .Page 10, Col. 1 
Circuit Court holds, in action over lum- 
ber contract, that subcontractors are not 
entitled to damages for breach based upon 

profits that would have been earned. 
Page 11, Col. 


District Court awards damages to la- 
borer injured through through alleged 
neglect of employers to take proper 
safety precautions Page 10, Col. 5 


Circuit Court holds Shipping Board 
responsible for damage where it refused 
to adopt precautionary practice of shift- 
ing cargo Page 10, Col. 3 

District Court rules in favor of Seamen 
in suit to recover wages and double wages 
as penalty for master violating Seaman’s 
pO ree Page 11, Col. 4 

Circuit Court disallows claim of payee 
on recovery on foreign draft, holding he 
was not party to drawing service. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

District Court condemns French vessel 
to be sold to satisfy lien for value of liq- 
uors discovered thereon by Coast Guard. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Full text of decision by District Court 
holding it duty vessel under way to 
avoid anchored craft ..Page 10, Col. 2 

District Court refuses to grant con- 
tempt attachment in infringement suit. 


Page 11, Col. 3 
Labor 


iS 


of 


District Court awards damages to la- 
borer injured through through alleged 
neglect of employers to take proper 
safety precautions ....... Page 10, Col. 5 


Continuation of full text of Depart- 
ment of Labor industrial survey. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Department of Labor relates case of 

painters recovering difference in pay re- 

ceived and that provided for under New 

York State wage law......Page 1, Col. 1 


Leather 


Department of 
American leather 
fected by dullness 
trade 


Lumber 


Circuit Court holds, in action over lum- 
ber contract, that subcontractors are not 
entitled to damages for breach based upon 
profits that would have been earned. 

Page 11, Col. & 

Tariff Commission selects Capt. Benja- 
min Wall as aid in cedar shingle produc- 
tion inquiry. 7 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Manufacturers 


Exports of plows decrease in number 
but increase im value for first gix months 
of 1926 Page 8, Col. 3 


Board of Tax Appeals holds accounting 

costs ordered by court in patent litiga- 
tion are deductible from gross income. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Continuation of full text of Depart- 

ment of Labor industrial survey. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Freight rates on cement changed in 

western section ..Page\9, Col. 2 


} See “Judiciary.” 


Commerce reports 
exports adversely af- 
in British leather 
..Page 8, Col. 4 
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President Sees 


| Mr. Kellogg on 


Mexican Affairs 


Secretary 
General Foreign Prob- 
lems at Confer- 
ence. 


[By Telegraph.) 


Executive Offices, Paul Smith's, N. Y., 
Aug. 16.—-Frank B.° Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, conferred here today with President | 


Coolidge about all the foreign 


af State Talks Over 


problems 


which have arisen since the departure of 


the from Washington. 
Of outstanding importance, Mr. 


the Mexican situation. 


President 


said, was 


Kellogg 
The 


American Knights of Columbus have asked 


intervene in 
State 


Government 
Church 


that this 
struggle 
that country. 


between and 


The 


the 
in 
Secretary said that so 


far he had received no reports that Ameri- 


he United States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official-Acts of the Legislative, 





| shooting honors, 


Subecription By Mail: 
$15.00 Per zeae 


“Poor ienen” Plan 


Shooting Tournament 


Riflemen of Thirtieth Infantry 
to Hold Unique\ Contest at 
San Francisco. 

A tournament, in which the 
poorest marksmen of the “30th” Infantry, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, will 
will held this week, the 
office of the Chief of Infantry of the Army 

has been informed. 


“poor shot” 


participate, be 


The two worst shots of each company 
of the regiment will ‘shoot off’? in the 
regimental prize competition, the Chief of 
precedent is be- 
the 


Infantry 
ing set in barring from the contest 
best marksmen of each company. 


was told, and a 


Even with the designation of the poorest 
marksm in each company to uphold 
the officers say that high 
scores will be made. This is due to the 


reputation of the “30th’’ as a fine marks- 
menship regiment, and which last year 
excelled the entire army in this respect. 


The most mediocre shots in the 
considered by Army men 
average. 


outfit are 


above the 


Losses by Fire Suffered 


cans had suffered personal injury in the 

confict. r VW, . : 
James R. Sheffield, American Ambassador By \ eterans to Be Repaid 

to Mexico, will arrive in Washington ons ere SiS 

August 25, Mr. Kellogg announced. He Reimbursement will be made to patients 

said he expected to get additional infor- | of Veterans Bureau hospitals who suffer 

mation at that time. loss of personal effects through fire, if 


The 
on the 
the 


Secretary said he also had reported 
situation concerning acceptance by 
foreign powers of the Senate's reser- 


vations to American adherence to the pro- 


tocol of the 
his departure 


World Court. Just prior 
from Washington, he 


to 
said, 


he had been advised that Uruguay's gov- 


ernment favored acceptance and 
submit the proposition to its 
with a favorable recommendation. 


the most part, however, 
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(Continued 


on a 2, 
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Milling 


Grains in store in U. S. 
ing August 14 reported as approximately 
12,000,000 bushels more than for preced- 


for week end- 


ing week Page 5, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce reports 35,- 
834,316 bushels of wheat and 3,131,724 


mills on 
Col. 


barrels of wheat flour held by 
June 30 Page 8, 

Exports of grain during week ending 
August 14 totaled 6,100,000 bushels, in- 
cluding 5,645 bushels of wheat. Ship- 
ments of preceding week 6,415,000 bushels 
and of corresponding week last year 
3,840,000 bushels. wage. 1, Ca. 2 
“Agriculture.” 


5 


See 


Mines and Minerals 


Japan poor in mineral resources, 
American Consul at Tokyo reports. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Motion Pictures 


See ‘‘Reclamation.” 


National Defense 


Thirteth Infantry to hold tournament 
of poor marksmen to see who is really 
the poorest . Page 1, Cok € 

History of the United States flag pre- 
pared by Navy Department shows green 
was favorite revolutionary color for the 
national emblem... 

Death rate for Navy personnel is held 
less than mortality for male civilians. 

Page 4, Col. 4 
regula- 


° 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Executive order amends Army 
tion and authorizes Secretary of War to 
increase garrison rations when necessary. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Army now maintains 23 gneteorological 
stations. Page 4, Col. 2 

War onianiainnt tentative 
proposed expenditures on 
projects at military posts 

United States Gunboat 
aboard is reportea in danger 
phoon off China.. Page 1, 
“Government 


outlines 
construction 
Page 4, Col. 2 
with 173 
from ty- 
Col. 1 


See Personnel.” 


Naturalization 


Five hundred aliens are examined for 
naturalization in New York each week. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Oil 


Decline in volume and slight Hrerease 
in value of imports of petroleum in 192 
is reported by the Department of Com- 


merece, ...... .Page 2, Col. 5 

See ‘‘Automotive Industry.” > 
Packers 

Department of Agriculture reports on 
British meat importations and on Argen- 
tine cattle conditions....Page 5, Col. 2 
Patents 

District Court refuses to grant con- 


tempt attachment in infringement suit. 
Page 11, Col. 3 


Postal Service 


Fraud order issued against man ad 
vertising that breeding Guinea pigs will 
bring wealth. . . Page 7, Col. 3 


New railroad service announced be- 
tween Collier and South Tor ——. 
We oo hiaerek tae: ce Page 12, Col. 


Branch stations to be opened in New 

York, South Dakota and Texas. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

List furnished of postmasters of fourth 
class eligible for Atirement. 

Page 12, Col. 


9 


New instructions issued regarding dis- 
patch of registered mail. Page 12, Col. 4 
Establishment of additional rural 
routes is announced. .... Page 12, Col. 1 
Changes announced in postmasterg of 
fourth ClAGS. ...iccnnccs Page 12, Col. 7 
Four fourth class offices are discon- 


OE 6 Oia 3 4b cee Page 12, Col. 7 


= 
: 


would 
parliament 
For | 
this matter will 











such effects have been properly delivered 
to the Property Custodian of such hospital, 
Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, direc- 
tor of the Bureau, decreed in a General 
Order issued recently. 

According to Director Hines’ order, 
patient, if such loss is sustained, will, after 
enumerating articles destroyed, submit 
claim for the effects to the Property Cus- 
todian for reimbursement. 
insane patients, Director 





Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’ s Issue 
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Property Custodian will 
for the Patient. 


make Ahe 


Nine acting postmasters are appointed. 
Page 12, Col. 7 

Twenty clerks retire. 
Page 


postal 
12, COL 4 


Prohibition 


Circuit Court rules that improper re- 
marksy by prosecutor, in liquor case, if 
ruled out are not prejudicial and that 
chagge of secgnd offense in indictment is 
not dupiicitous Page 10, Col. 1 

District Court condemns French vessel 
to be sold to satisfy lien for value of liq- 
uors discovered thereon by Coast Guard. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

General Andrews declares Congress will 
pass bill to reorgartize prohibition and cus- 
toms units. Page 2, Col. 1 
with Britain 


Agreement Great 


factory to the’Treasury Department. 


Page 1, Col. 
Public Health 


Public Health Reports, 
26, 


7 


Vol. 41, No. 
issued by the Treasury Department. | 


Page 12, Col. 5 | 


All forms of tuberculosis in livestock 
are reported as as to the human 
race ; ..Page 5, Col. 


World summary of status of smallpox 
is received by the Public Health Service 
from the League of Nations. 

Page Col. 7 

J. Butler Wright, Assistant Secretary 
of State, to deliver official welcome to 
Seventh International Dental Congress 
which convenes in Philadelphia for five 
days of sessions on Aug. 23. Page 2, Col. 1 


Death rate fer Navy ‘eee is held 
less than mortality for male civilians. 


Page 4, Col. 4 |} 
Public Lands 


Department of Justice preparing for 
trial of actions involving Government 
rights in public lands....Page 5, Col. 7 

Area of 38,551 acres to be thrown 
open for homesteading 


in Navada on 
September 16... Page 5, Col. 6 || 


Radio —_—i#w” | 


, Japan appropriates $242,000 for radio 
stations ‘ : .Page 4, Col. 7 
Alaskan lighthouse has radio facilities. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Railroads 


Tentative report of _Attorney-Examiner 
declares freight rates on bituminous coal 
from Illinois and Indiana mines to Chi- 
cago neither unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial ... Page 1, Col. 3 

Statistics of earnings and expenses of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and S. S. Marie, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
cement changed in 
districts by decision 


9 
+ 


Freight rates on 
several western 


grouping number of complaints by 
manufacturers... Page 3, Col. 1 

Final valuation fixed on three mall 
DRA. F5SS eia F988 .Page 9, Col. 6 


Railroad schedules proposing to cancel 
provisions on cement in southern classi- 
fication territory are suspended. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way applies for authority to construct 
new line in Ohio. .Page 9, Col. 1 

Railroad group asks delay on transfer 
orders. ..Page 9, Col. 1 

Freight rates on cement changed in 
western section. Page 9, Col. 2 


Reclamation 


bulletin 
Vol. 


entitled 
7, ie... 7. 
Page 12, Col. 5 
Shipments of agricultural products in 
June from Yuma Irrigation Project re- 
ported as 322 carloads valued at $132,850. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


o 


Government “New 


Reclamation era, 
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liquor smuggling is believed to be satis- || 


7 | 





the 


In the case of 
Hines stated, the 
claim 


6¢ DROMOTE, then, as an ob- 


tance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge.” 


—George Washington. 
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Report Explains 
Action Taken on 


Alien Property 


T. W. Miller and British 
Official Reviewed for 


Senator Borah. 


Custodian Defends 
Acts of Predecessor 


Asserts. Reasonable Care Was 


Taken in Securing Stocks 
and No Rights Were 
Waived. 


outlining in detail the nego- 
tiations entered into between former Alien 
Property Custodian Thomas W. Miller and 


the Honorable P,. F. Swain, representing 
the British Public Trustee, relative to the 
procedure by both officials in reference to 
seizures of enemy-owned stock in Ameri- 





A report, 





cag corporations, has been sent to Senator 
William Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, it was 
announced by Howard Sutherland, Alien 
Property Custodian, on August 16. 

The report was prepared as a result of 
letter sent by Senator Borah to the 
Alien Property Custodian on July 16, 1926, 
in which Mr./Borah asked for a copy of 
® contract or agreement, alleged to have 
been entered into between Mr. Miller and 
the British Government, relative to the 
former Alien Property Custodian’s having 
turned over $125,000,000 worth of American 


a 





securities owned by German alien enemies 
and represented by certificates of stocks 
in American corporations deposited in 
England, 

Denies Deal Was Made. 


On July 19 the Alien Property Custedian 
















replied to Senator Borah’'s letter Stating 
that no such contract over was entered 
into with the British Government, but that 
the British Public Trustee had turned over 
to the / Alien Property Custodian stock 
certificates in American Corporations 
valued at $125,000,000. 

On July 22, Senator Borah requested 
copies of all correspondence relative to the 
transactions between former Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian Miller and the Britigh Trus- 
tee, and inquired as to whether all proper 
steps had been ‘taken to secure the shares 
of stocks owned by alien enemies in Ameri- 


can corporatigng.4 

To this inqtiry, Mr. Sutherland replied 
that, generally speaking, it appeared that 
Property Custodian had 


where thé Alien 
any rights under the Trading With the 


Enemy Act, or amendments thereto, these 


2] 


2 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 





Germany Offers 
* "To Revalue Loans’ 


Announcement Regarded as Step 
to Rehabilitate Nation’s 
Finances. # 


Mark loans of German states, cities and 
municipal associations, acquired by the 
present holders prior to July 1, 1920, will 
now be accepted for revaluation at the ap- 
proximate rate of 124% per cent of the gold 
value, the Treasury Department was in- 
formed August 16 by the German Em- 
bassy here. The revaluation now made 
marks another step in the German gov- 
ernment’s jefforts to rehabilitate its 
finances, atcording to the Treasury. 

The Treasury was supplied with a cir- 
cular by the Embassy which shows that 
applications for the exchanges may be 
filed with the National City Bank, of New 


York, or with specially appointed ex- 
change agencies, designated in the cir- 
cular, not later than November 1, next. 


Hans Krueger, special commissioner for 
the German government loans, in New 
York City, is directing the exchanges. 


The full text of the Embassy circular 
follows: 


Mark loans of German States, (e. g. Ham- 
burg, Bremen, etc.) cities, municipal and 
similar associations, may be offered to be 
exchanged into a new “loan liquidation 
debt” in accordance with the German law 
of July 16, 1925, generally speaking at the 
rate of 25 Reichmark for 1,000 marks face 
value of the old loan, always provided the 
loan has been issued prior to January 1, 
1919. For loans issued after December 31, 
1918, Reichmark 25 loan liquidation debt 
will be granted for each mark 1,000 gold 
value of the old loan. The gold value will 
be calculated on the basis of the value 
which the debtor has received through the 
issue of the loan. 


At present Old Possession Bonds will be 
exchanged, i.e., bonds which the owner 
can prove having acquired before July 1, 
1920, and having held uninterruptedly ever 
since. 


changed will receive in addition to the 
Loan Liquidation Debt an equal amount 
of Drawing Certificates which will be re 
tleemed at five times their face amount. 
This redemption amount may in the case 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 35.) 





Agreement With British 
On Liquor Is Commended 


The Department of the Treasury is well 
satisfied with the prohibition enfortement 
understandings arranged with the British 
government by Brig. Gen. L. C. Andrewa, 
Assistant Secretary, who lately completed 
a series of conferences in London. While 
the texts of the agreement have not been 
made public an& will be withheld sometime, 
announcement was made by the Treasury 
August 15 that the policies developed by 
General Andrews should prove beneficial te 
this government in its efforts to 
smuggling of liquor. 


Negotiations Between Colonel 


eat the 






» 


Such old holders whose bonds are ex-- 


YEARLY 
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Social Welfare 


Mr. Wright to Give 
Official Greeting to 
Dentists of World 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Will Welcome Interna- 
tional Gathering at 


Philadelphia. 


The official welcome to the Seventh In- 
ternational Dental Congress which con- 
venes in Philadelphia on August 23 will 
be extended by J. Butler Wright, Assistant 
Secretary of state, it was announced at 
the Department of State on August 16. 

Between 550 and 600 delegates will come 
to Philadelphia from all over the world, 
for the congress which will continue five 
days, it was stated at the Department. 
Senator Henrik Shipstead, of Minnesota, 
who is a dentist by profession, has taken 
an active interest in the arrangements at 
Philadelphia. 

The invitation to foreign lands to dele- 
gates was issued by the Department of 
State upon the authorization of Congress. 

In his address, it was indicated at the 
department, Mr. Wright will stress the 
growing importance to modern hygiene of 
the work of the dental profession, and 
will speak of the contribution of Ameri- 
can teaching and scientific manufacturing 
to the advance of the profession through- 
out the worid. 


Mr. Coolidge Official Patron. 


President Coolidge is the official patron 
of the International Dental Congress, and 
under the authorization of the United 
States Congress, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Dental Corps of 
the Army and of the Navy par- 
ticipate, and all have prepared exhibits 
to be shown at Philadelphia. 

The official American delegation to the 
Dental Congress, as announced on June 
15, is as follows: Dr. Otto U. King, of 
Chicago, secretary-general; Senator Hen- 
rik Shipstead, of Minnesota; Congressman 
Roy of Woodruff, Mich.; Lt. Commander 
W. L. Darnall, of the United States Navy; 
Dr. Bophy, of Chicago, II1.; 
Dr. William H. G. Logan, of Chicago, II1.; 
Dr. H. E. Friesell, of PNtsburgh, Pa.; Dr. 
William A. Giffen, of Detroit, Mich.; Dr. 
Henry L. Banzhall, of Mihwaukee, Wis., 
and Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, of Atlanta, Ga. 

The invitations to foreign governments 
to send delegates to the Dental Congress 
were transmitted by the American Am- 
bassadors and Ministers abroad. In the 
instructions sent to these officers by the 
Department of State, every government 
with which the United States has diplo- 
matic relations was invited to name three 
delegates and to participate, further, by 
sending a scientific exhibit relating to the 
progress of dentistry to be shown in the 
Dental Scientific Exhibition to be held in 
connection with the congress. 


Plans And Hopes Stated. 

The instructions closed with the follow- 
ing statement of the plans and expecta- 
tions of the International Dental Federa- 
tion, which has direct charge of the con- 
gress: 

“In addition to the officially appointed 
governmental delegates, it is expected by 
the management that there will be in 
attendance at the congress many thousands 
of dentists from all parts of the world, 
including the foremost men and women— 
scientists and practitioners—in the profes- 
sion, and that the congress will be the 
greatest event in the advancement of den- 
tal knowledge since the establishment of 
the science as a profession.” 

The full text of the Resolution of Con- 
gress authorizing the issuing of the invita- 
tions and the participation of the United 
States Government in the Dental Con- 
gress is as follows: 


will 


Truman W. 


Text of Resolution. 

Resolved by the Senate and 
Representatives of the United 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and requested to invite foreign 
governments to appoint delegates and 
otherwise participate in the seventh inter- 
national dental to be held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to 28, 1926, un 
der the auspices of the International Den- 
tal Federation; and for the purpose of meet 
ing the expenses which may be actually 
and necessarily incurred by the Govern- 
ment of the United States by reason of 
such invitation in the observance vf ap- 
propriate courtesies the appropriation of 
the sum of $8,000. so much thereof as 
may is hereby authorized, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act. 

Sec. 2 That the President 
further authorized and 
point delegates not in 
represent the Government 
States at the said 

Approved, May 3, 


House of 
States of 


congress 


or 
be necessary 


is hereby 
requested to ap 
excess of 10 to 
of the United 
congress. 

1926 


Dry Chief Expects 


‘Action by Congress 


Gen. Andrews Predicts Passage 
of Bill to Reorganize 
Prohibition Unit. 

Passage of the bill reorganizing the Pro- 
hibition Unit and the Customs Division 
of the Treasury Department is confidently 
expected of the next Congress, Brig. Gen. 
L. C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, declared August 16. General An- 
drews said he believed that there would be 
little delay in the Congressional action 
and that once the bill is passed, prohibition 
enforcement, of which he has direct charge, 

will be considerably simplified. 

The-bill was before Congress at its 
session. It provides for the creation 
a Bureau of Prohibition and a Bureau of 
Customs. The Prohibition Unit is now 
presided over by a commissioner and is 
made by statute a part of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The Customs Service 
is now a division of the Treasury, but 
General Andrews has insisted that its work 
is too vast and its importance too great 
to be functioning under a director; he de- 
sires a commissioner to head the work 
who will have full power to develop a 
more efficient and smother running ma- 
chine. 


last 
of 
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Report Is Compiled 
For Senator Borah 


Official Denies $125,000,000 
in Securities Were 
Surrendered. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
rights were generally exercised for the 
protection of the interests entrusted to his 
care. 

“While errors of omission or commis- 
sion may have occurred,.”’ Mr. Sutherland 
states, ‘the investigations made by others 
of the transactions of this office from its 
beginning to date, and such investigations 
as I have been able to make since assum- 
ing these duties, lead me to believe that 
the work of securing this alien property 
was done with reasonable thoroughness, 
under all circumstances.”’ 

The report submitted to Senator Borah 
was prepared by Thomas H. Creighton, 
Jr., of the Claims Division, at the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sutherland, and sets out the 
correspondence between former Alien 
Property Custodian Miller and the State 
Department, and between the State De- 
partment and the British embassy in Wash- 
ington with reference to the matter. 


Creighton Defends Miller. 


“From the files which I have been able 
to obtain, relative to this matter, I do 
not believe that Colonel Miller in any way 
sacrificed any rights which he had to any 
property under the Trading With the 
Enecy Act by any agreement or stipula- 
tion entered into with the British Public 
Trustee or his representative,’ Mr. Creigh- 
ton declares in his report. 

“He settled the matter in an amicable 
way,’ Mr. Creighton said, ‘‘and obtained 
for the United States Government millions 
of dollars’ worth of property to which there 
is grave doubt that he had better title 
than the British Public Trustee had the 
British Public Trustee elected file claims 
under Section 9 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. He waived no rights he was 
not compelled to waive by law.” 

Mr. Sutherland's letter of July 27. 
mitting the report, and a copy 
Creighton's report, follow in full: 

July 27, 

Honorable William E. Borah, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Senator Borah:— 

Referring to your letter of July 22, I 
have had prepared 4 memorandum relat- 
ing to the understanding reached between 
the Alien Property Custodian, Colonel 
Thomas W. Miller, and Honorable P. F. 
Swain, representing the British Public 
Trustee, relative to the procedure by both 
officials with reference to seizures of 
enemy-owned stock in American corpora- 
tions, and setting out the correspondence 
with the State Department, and between 
the State Department and the British Em- 
bassy here witn reference to these mat- 
ters. I believe that this memorandum, 
prepared by my direction by Mr. Thomas 
H. Creighton, jr., will furnish you the in- 
formation which you desire. 

Replying to your inquiry as to whether 
all necessary and proper steps were taken 
by this office to secure the shares of stock 
owned by alien enemies in American cor- 
porations, I willrsay that generally speak- 
ing, it appears that where the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian had any rights under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act or amend- 
ments thereto, these rights were generally 
exercised for the protection of the _ in- 
terests entrusted to his care. While 
errors of omission or commission may have 
occurred, the investigations made by others 
of the transactions of this office from its 
beginning to date, and such investigations 
as I have been able to make since assum: 
ing these duties, lead me to believe that 
the work of securing this alien property 
was done with reasonable thoroughness, 
under all the circumstances 


Steel Case Explained. 

With reference to the 
involved in the case of 
schaft v. U. S. Steel 
Say that the Alien 
Was not a party to 
records here do 
of 


trans- 
of Mr. 


1926 


value of shares 

Disconto-Gesell- 

Company, I beg to 

Property Custodian 

that suit. and our 

not disclose the number 

shares nor the value thereof involved 

in this litigation. It is probable that court 

records of this litigation would disclose the 
facts desired. 

While it appears that the British Public 
Trustee sent here, at various times, lists of 
enemy-owned stock seized by him, in order 
that it might be checked with our decords 
to determine whether the right, title and 
interest had been demanded or seized by 
the Alien Property Custodian, vet these 
lists probably did not include the so-called 
“bearer’’ certificates. and therefore, 
not be complete, 
copies of 
We have, 
you 

I 
American corporations generally, while re 
porting to the Alien Property Custodian 


would 
not find that 
were retained here. 
no means 
amount of shares in 
which the British 
to seize and hold. 


and I 
these lists 
therefore, 
the value and 
American corporations 
Public Trustee was able 


do 


of giving 


Certificates to Bearer. 


fell sure that you will realize that 


all shares in such corporations owned by 
enemy aliens. could not determine the 
ownership of certificates issued to bearer, 
and which passed from hand to hand, and 
that, the Alien Property ®us- 
todian unable to make demand for 
the right. title and interest in and to such 
stock, and acquire title to same under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. 

I want to fully understand that I 
shall be glad to cooperate with you to the 
fullest extent, and everyone else in 
office gwill coooperate similarly, in 
endeavors to ascertain the truth of falsity 
of the rumors which may 
reached you in one form or another. Also 
all the records of this office are available 
for your examination, or for the examina- 
tion of anyone authorized by you. 

Very truly yours, 
HOWARD SUTHERLAND 
Alien Property Custodian 

Memorandum in re: Shares of stock in 
corporations incorporated within the 
United States, the certificates representing 
said shares having been deposited in the 
United Kingdom and seized by the Brit- 
ish Public Trustee, and the right. title 
and interest demanded by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian through demands served 
upon the corporations issuing said certifi- 
cates. 

In 


therefore, 
was 


you 


this 


Various have 


all instances of property ownership, 
or beneficial interest, chose in action, con- 
tractural or other right, if the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian 
mands in 


determines, seizes and de 
relation thereto, in whole or in 
part, the property or interest or right as 


Prohibition 
Enforcement 


| 


your | 


enemy-owned, his action has the effect 
under the provisions of the ‘Trading with 
the Enemy Act” of transferring to him, in 
his official capacity, the property, interests 
or rights so seized and demanded. 

: Two Means of Seizure. 

Under the “Trading with the Enemy 
Act” there were two ways in which the 
Custodian might effect a capture of prop- 
erty: 

First: By manicapture, or “taking by 
a strong arm,” as expressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, in Central Union Trust Com- 
pany vs. Garvan, 254 U. S. 554, and such 
capture must have been made between 
October 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. 

Second: By serving a demand in writ- 
ing within the same period upon the per- 
son having custody of the property. 

Unless the Alien Property Custodian ac- 
quired property, or beneficial interest, 
chose in action, or some other right 
one of the above mentioned methods, he 
became vested with no title, or interest 
therein. The fact that the capture must 
have been effected between the dates of 
October 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, has been 
settled by an opinion rendered by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Second Circuit in the case of Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York vs. 
Howard Sutherland as Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Section 7-(a) 


Enemy Act” 


or 
in 


of the “Trading with the 
requires every corporation, 
incorporated within the United States, to 
transmit the custodian a full list of 
every stockholder knwon to be, or whom 
the representative of the corporation 
reasonable cause to believe 
enemy, resident within the territory, 
subject citizen residing outside of 
United States, of any nation with which 
the United States is at war. or resident 
within the territory, or subject or citizen 


residing outside the United States, 
ally of a nation with which 


to 


has 


to be, an 


or 


or an 
the United 


States is at war, together with the amount | 


of stock. or shares owned by each such 


official director or stockholder, or in which | 


he has an interest. 


Custodian Demanded Stock. 


Pursuant to this section, various corpo- 
ration in the United States reported to the 
custodian a list of their stockholders as 
shown by the books of the corporations. 
After receiving these reports the Alien 
Property Custodian issued demands upon 
the corporations for all right, title 
interest in the shares of stock represented 
by certificate members given in the reports 
upon determination that said shares 
stock were enemy-owned within the mean- 
ing of the word “enemy” as used 
“Trading with the Enemy Act.” * 

The demands were issued under Section 


7-(c) of the Act as amended, which reads | 


as follows: 

“If the President shall require any 
money or other property including (but 
not thereby limiting the generality of the 
above) patents, copyrights. applications 


so 


therefor. and rights to apply for the same, | 


trade-marks, choses in action, and rights 
and claims of every character and de- 
scription owing or belonging to or held 
for, by. on account of. or on behalf of. 
or for the benefit of. an enemy or ally of 
enemy not holding a license granted by 
the President hereunder, which the Pres- 
ident after investigation shall determine 
is so owing or so belongs or is so held, 
shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, 
delivered, or paid over to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, or the same may be seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian: and all 
property thus acquired shall be held, ad- 
ministered and disposed of as elsewhere 
provided in this Act. 

“Any requirement made pursuant to 
this Act, or a duly certified copy thereof, 
may be filed, registered, or recorded in 
any office for the filing, registering. or re- 
cording of conveyances, transfers, or as- 
signments of any such property or rights 
as may be covered by such requirement 
(including the proper office for filing, reg- 
istering. or recording conveyances, trans- 
fers, or assignments of patents, copyrights, 
trade-marks, or any rights therein or any 
other rights): and if so filed, registered, 
or recorded shall impart the same notice 
and have the same force and effect as a 
duly executed conveyance, transfer, or 
assignment to the Alien Property Custo- 
dian so filed, registered, or recorded. 


Duty of Companies. 

“Whenever any such property shall-con- 
st of shares of stock or other beneficial 
interest in any corporation, association, 
or company of trust, it shall be the duty 
of the corporation, association, com- 
pany or trustee or trustees issuing such 
shares or any certificates or other instru- 
ments representing the same or any other 
beneficial inteest to cancel upon its, his, 
or their books all shares of stock or other 
beneficial interest standing upon its, his 
or their books in the name of any person 
or persons, or held for. on account of, or 
on behalf of, or for the benefit of any 
person or persons who shall have been 
determined by the President, after inves- 
tigation, to be an enemy or ally of enemy, 
and which shall have been required to be 
livered to the Alien Property Custodian or 
seized by him, and in lieu thereof to issue 
certificates or other instruments for suck 
shares or other beneficial interests to the 
Alien Property Custodian or otherwise. as 
the Alien Property Custodian shall require. 

The sole relief and remedy of any 
son having any claim to any money 
other property heretofore or hereafter 
conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, 
or paid over to the Alien Property Cus 
todian, or required so to be, or seized 
by him shall be that provided by the 
terms of this Act, and in the event of 
sale or other disposition of such property 
by the Alien Property Custodian, shall be 
limited to and enforced against the net 
proceeds received therefrom and held by 
the Alien Property Custodian or by the 
Treasurer of the United States.” 

The authority of the Custodian to issue 
the demands is found under Section 5-(a) 
which gave the President authority to 
exercise any authority conferred by the Act 


or 


per- 
or 


| through any officer he might direct. 


In pursuance of this section the Presi 
dent issued an executive order delegating 
to the Alien Property Custodian the admin- 
istration of all of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7-+(c) of the Act. Section 12 of the 
Act provides e 

““* © * Tt shall be the duty of every cor- 
poration incorporated within the United 
States and every unincorporated associa- 
tion, or company, or trustee, or trustees 
within the United States issuing shares or 
certificates representing benéficial inter- 
ests, to transfer such shares or certificates 
upon its, his, or their books into the name 
of the Alien Property Custodian upon de 
mand, accompanied by the presentation of 
the certificates which represent such shares 
or beneficial interests.” 

The amendment of 


November 4, 1918, 


or | 
the | 


and | 


of | 


in the 


debtedness filed by a 


Public Health 
Alien Property Custodian Reviews Dealing 


dispensed with the necessity of presenting 
the outstanding certificates of stock as a 
condition precedent to the issuance of new 
certificates in lleu or the old and outstand- 
ing certificates. 

A great many of the stock certificates is- 
sued by various corporations which were 
registered in the names of American and 
alliied bankers, brokers and their nominees 
were actually owned by persons, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, etc., who were enemies 
within the meaning of that word as used 
}in the ‘Trading with the Enemy” Act, 
but this fact was not known to the cor- 
porations at the time they made their re- 
| ports under Section 7-(a), or at the time 
the Custodian issued demands under Sec- 
tion 7-(c) of said Act. 

The custodian, having no 
that these shares of stock were 
enemy owned, never demanded them. 
Whenever a demand was issued by the 
custodian upon a corporation, or the actual 
certificates were seized by him, the divi 
dends payable upon said shares were paid 
to this office. It later developed that a 
great many of the certificates, represent- 
| ing the shares of stock, the right, title 
and interest in which the custodian had 
| demanded from the corporations, were in 
London and had been seized by the British 
| public trustee. 


knowledge 
actually 


Conferences Are Held. 
Some time during October, 1921, a series 
of conferences. were held between Col. 
Thomas W. Miller, then Alien Property 


Custodian, and Hon. P. F. Swain, repre- 
| sentative of the British public trustee, rel- 
ative to the rights acquired to certain 
shares of stock in American Corporation, 
by the respective Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States; the former 
having in its possession the actual stock 
certificates; while the latter held the right, 
title, and interest in said shares of stock. 

Under date of October 10, 1921, 
lowing letter was written to the Secretary 
of State, and signed by Colonel Miller: 

“Gar: 

“During the past week, several confer- 
ences have been held between the Honor 
|} able P. F 
British Custodian of Alien Property, and 
myself, with reference to the claims of 
American subjects filed with the British 
Custodian and claims of British subjects 
filed with the Alien Property Custodian. At 
these conferences, it was agreed that, while 
the procedure in instances varied, yet the 








| general principles underlying the proof nec- 


essary and the general treatment of claims 
in both instances were the same. 
“The claims of British subjects in this 


| office were inspected by Mr. Swain and he 


Stated that he was thoroughly satisfied that 
the claim of British subjects before this of- 
fice were being handled in a just and 
proper manner and that due consideration 
was being given by ,this office to such 
claims. Mr. Swain advised the British For- 
eign Office of these facts by cable and re- 


| quested that all claims of American citi- 


zens Which were duly proven and ready for 


| allowance be allowed at once and the prop- 


erty claimed 
citizens. 


returned to such American 


Reciprocal Rights Discussed. 


“The question of reciprocal rights as set 
forth in Section 9 of the Trading with the 
Enemy aAct was discussed and it was 


| further agreed that claims for specific prop- 


erty under this statute would be allowed by 
the Alien Property Custodian and the At- 
torney General, but that all claims of in- 
British subject must 
be disallowed as the British Government 
had, in latter instance, granted no claims 


| for debt by an American citizen and would 


not grant such claims. (In this connection, 


| the claim of Major Harold Wernher was 
| discussed and Mr. Swain stated that he did 


not see how, under the existing statute, the 
| Alien Property Custodian could permit the 


| allowance of this claim.) 


“Mr. Swain requested the aid of the 
Custodian in securing the transfer on the 
books of American corporations of all 





certificates held by the British Custodian 
| where no demand of the Alien Property 
Custodian had issued. This office agreed 
and purposes to give to the British Custo 
@ian all possible assistance to enable the 
transfer of such certificates to be made 
to the rightful owners. (Where the Brit- 
ish Custodian holds certificates of stock 
and the Alien Property Custodian has de- 
manded the right, title and interest in 
the shares represented thereby, it was 
agreed that the British Custodians would 
forward such certificates to the Alien 
Property. Custodian for his use and bene- 
fit.) 
Results Held Satisfactory. 


“These conferences were very satisfac- 
tory and Mr. Swain expressly stated that 
he had secured al! the objects of his visit 
to this country and that he was very well 


satisfied and pleased with the results ob- | 


tained 
“The 


of 


results 
cleared up many 


these conferences have 
questions between the 
British Custodian and this office and I 
request that you inform the British Em- 
bassy that I appreciate very sincerely the 
visit of Mr. Swain to this country and 
wish to express to him my appreciation 
of his every action in connection with 
the matters discussed.’’ 

Under date of January 17, 1922, the fol- 
lowing letter was received from the office 
of the Secretary of State: 

“Sir: 

“LT enclose herewith for 
tion a copy of a 
1921, from the 
ington, 


your considera 
note of December 16, 
British Embassy at Wash- 
transmitting for official confirma- 
tion memorandum of conversdtions 
which took in November last be 
tween Mr. Swain, a representative 
of the British Public Trustee, and the 
Alien Property Custodian and a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice, 
together with «4 memorandum setting out 
the headings of a draft agreement stated 
to have been made by Mr. Swain with 
the Alien Property Custodian and a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice. 
Your attention is called to the statement 
in the first mentioned inemorandum that 

| 


“*The Custodian for England and Wales 
also prepared to release property on 
| 


a 
place 


e Ff. 


similar conditions to a person who was a 
‘British born American subject,’ 
an enemy subject by marriage, and has 
since the war reassumed American na 
tionality. provided the Alien Property Cus- 
todian can give reciprocity to British per- 
sons on similar conditions.’ 


became 


Phrase Thought in Error. 

“The phrase ‘British born Amercian 
subject’ is probably in error, and a native 
is possibly meant. The 
Embassy orally advises it is mak- 
inquiry of its government 
point. You will be informed when 
ply is received by the department. 

“Paragraph 2 of this memorandum states 
that the American Alien Proper Custadian 
‘is prevented by his legislation from giving 
reciprocity 


born American 
British 
ing on , this 


the re 


in connection with the release 
of property to persons who reassume the 


i nationality of their birth.’ Is not this 


the fol- | 


Swain, the representative of the | 


Alien 
Property 


statement based on an erroneous concep- 
tion of the American law? 

“Attention is particularly directed to the 
memorandum setting out the headings of 
a draft agreement made between Mr. 
Swain and the Alien Property Custodian 
and a representative of the Department 
of Justice. The department is not in- 
formed whether in addition to the para- 
graphs mentioned in this memorandum 
there is a further agreement. Paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this memorandum are rather 
broad and general in their terms. Before 
binding this government to an official ap- 
proval of an agreement of the nature in- 
dicated, it is felt that not only should its 
provisions be made much more definite, 
but that careful consideration should also 
be given to-the question of whether under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, as 


amended, autnority exists for entering into | 


or carrying out the terms of such an agree- 
ment. The department before taking any 
action in the matter would desire definite 
information on this point. 


Liquidation an Issue. 


“Consideration should also be given to 
the fact that although the property of Ger- 
man nationals in the United States has 
not, as a general rule, been liquidated, the 
liquidation of the property rights and in- 
terests within the British jurisdiction, of 
such persons, has probably taken place. 
Under paragraph 2 of the enclosed draft 
agreement, would not the Alien Property 
Custadian, assuming that he has authority 
to act in the matter, be in the position 
of assisting the British custodian to ac- 
quire property which under the laws and 
regulations of the United States the Ameri- 
can custodian would not be able to take 
over? 

“It seems probable that the memoran- 
dum just mentioned erroneously gives the 
impression that some kind of an agree- 
ment has been entered into by the Alien 
Property Custodian of the United States 
and the British Government. 

“A similar letter has been written 
the Attorney General. 

“IT am, Sir, Your obdient servant, 

“For the Secretary of State.” 

The note and memorandum mentioned 
in said lettéF are as follows: 

“No. 936. British Embussy, 

Washington, D. C. 
December 16, 1921. 


to 


“Sir: 

“With reference to the note which you 
were so good as to address to me on 
November 4 respecting the recent confer- 
ences held between Mr. P. F. Swain. a 
representative of the _ British Public 
Trustee, the Alien Property Custodian 
and a representative of the Department 
of Justice, 1 have the honor, on instruc- 
tions from my Government, to transmit 
herewith drafts giving the headings of the 
verbal agrements entered into with the 
United States Alien Property Custodian in 
connection with (a) the United States se- 
curities clatmed by the Public Trustee and 
(b) the lines upon which the respective 
Custodians release property wrongly 
claimed. 

“T shall 
see your way 
fit to you 
standing 
and the 
Custodian. 

“I have the honor to be, with the high- 
est consideration, sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) A. GEDDES. 

“The Honorable Charles E. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of States of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Trading with the Enemy. 11-1. 

Enemy-owned shares in American com- 
panies, the title to which was deposited in 


be most grateful if you could 
to take such steps as seem 
to confirm officially the under- 
arrived at between Mr. Swain 


United States Alien Property 


15. 


South African Import 
Of Petroleum Drops 


Value of 1925 Shipments, How- 
ever. is Reported Slightly 


1s 


Larger Than in 1924. 


South African importations of petroleum 
products dropped in 1925 by 2,047,383 gal- 
lons, from the 1924 record of 39,698,792 
gallons to a total of 37,651,409 gallons, ac- 
cording to advices to the Department of 
Commerce from Johannesburg. The f. 0. b. 
value of the £2,184,223, as 
compared with £2,180,337 in 1924 and the 
record £2,632,386 in 1920. 

In consequence of the large American 
share of the trade in gasoline, kerosene, 
and lubricating oils, the imports from the 
United States were valued at £1,696,684 as 
compared with £1,663,024 in 1924. The 
Dutch East Indian imports totaled £431,- 
988, a small decrease from the previous 
year’s £462,923. 

By percentage of the total, the Ameri- 
can share dropped from 78 per cent to 
77.7 per cent, and the Dutch East Indian 
from 21.8 per cent to 19.8 per cent. The 
small balance was very minutely divided. 

In 1925 the Union's imports of motor 
spirit (gasoline) made o new record of 20.,- 
889,828 gallons, a gain of a little more than 
2,000,000 above the previous high mark in 
1924. The value, £1,274,825, is still below 
the £1,462,270 for 1921, when only 11,339,- 
180 gallons were imported. In 1925 the 
average f. 0. b. value per gallon was 1.2205 


imports was 


} with 


| 


shillings, as against 1.2708 shillings im 1924 | 


and 2.57 shillings in 1921. 

The South African trade in petroleum 
is tending toward bulk distribution in place 
of the case system that has been the 
standard for so long. This has been in 
part the result of competition and in part 
the outcome of a larger volume that has 
made the bulk method an economic pos 
sibility. 

This system was first institiited by a 
British company in 1923 and was aided by 
a tariff differential of a penny (sterling) a 
gallon, the duty being 2 pence a gallon on 
bulk and 8 pence on case importations. 

Imports of kerosene, or paraffin, made 
a new record of 10,970,116 gallons, in 1925, 
an increase of about 465,000 gallons over 
the previous high figure of 1924. In spite 
of the increase in volume, the value 
dropped from £490,402 in 1924 to £465,182 
last year. 

On the other hand, shipments of lubri- 
cating oils were somewhat disappointing. 
With the high level of industrial opera 
tions prevailing, it was expected in South 
Africa that imports would increase by per. 
haps 10 per cent. Instead, there was a- 
slight decrease from 8,631,733 to 3,587,577 
gallons and from £410,682 to £383,246— 
the result in part of local production. 

The largest decline was in fuel-oil im- 
ports, those in 1925 being only about 25 
per cent of the 1926 total, or 1,438,568 gal- 
lons. Most of this came from the Dutch 
mast Indies. In addition, over 1,850,000 
gallons were exported to Spain from stocks 
on hand. 


| 
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Foreign Affairs 


; With Britain 


(ee 


Enemy-Owned Stock 


Brought to America 


Col. T. W. Miller Held to Have 
Been Thorough in 
His Work. 


the United Kingdom and has since been 
vested in the Public Trustee as custodian 
for England and Wales. 

Memorandum setting out the headings 
of a draft agreement made with the Alien 
Property Custodian and the United States 
Ministry of Justice by Mr. Swain on be- 
half of the custodian for England and 
Wales, which agreement now requires the 
formal confirmation of the United States 


Ministry of Justice and of His Majesty's 
Foreign Office. 

1. The Alien Property Custodian on be- 
half of the United States Government 
concedes that all bearer securities in the 
hands of the Custodian and being the obli- 
gations of companies incorporated in the 
United States shall be the property of the 
Custodian for England and Wales. 


British Rights Recognized. 


2. The Alien Property Custodian recog- 
nizes on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment the right of the Custodian for 
England and Wales to complete his title 
on the registers of the American Com- 
panies to any shares, the certificates of 
which were deposited in his jurisdiction 
and have subsequently become vested in 
him, provided that such shares have not 
already been claimed by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, who, by virtue of the pow- 
ers vested in him, has placed himself upon 
the register of certain companies in re- 
spect of the shares which he has claimed. 

3. The Alien Property Custodian’s 
agreement to Clause 2 is made conditional 
on the Custodian for England and Wales 
surrendering to the Alien Property Custo- 
dian in due course all certificates which 
he holds which represent shares claimed by 
the Alien Property Custodian as disclosed 
by his printed list.” 


Trading with the Enemy. 16. 11-1. 


Memorandum of conversations which 
have taken place between the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, representing the United 
States Ministry of Justice, and Mr. Swain, 
representing the Public Trustee as Custo- 
dian for England and Wales, in connection 
the release by the Alien Property 
Custodian of the property of British sub- 
jects wrongly claimed by him and the re- 
lease by the Public Trustee as Custodian 
for England anda Wales of the property of 
American subjects wrongly claimed. 

1. The Custodian for England and Wales 
is now releasing to American subjects 
all property which he has claimed upon 
evidence of the nationality and pre-war 
ownership of the American claimant. 


Reciprocity is Asked. 


The Custodian for England and Wales | 
is also prepared to release property on 
similar conditions to a person who was 
a British born American subject, became 
an enemy subject by marriage, and has 
since the war reassumed American nation- 
ality, provided the Alien Property Cus- 
todian can give reciprocity to British per- 
sons on similar conditions. 

2. The Alien Property 
continue to release property to British 
subjects on the same conditions as the 
Custodian for England and Wales releases 
property to American subjects except that 
he is prevented by his legislation from | 
giving reciprocity in connection with the 
release of property to persons who re- 
assume the nationality of their birth. 

3. The Alien Property Custodian can not 
recognize the right of a British subject 
to claim property in the Alien Property 
Custodian's hands on the ground that it 
was the property of the British appli- 
cant’s enemy debtor although such facili- 
ties are offered to American subjects; the 
Alien Property Custodian’s decision being 
based upon the fact that the Custodian 
for England and Wales has no power 
to give reciprocity to American subjects 
in similar circumstances. 


To be continued 
August 18. 


Custodian will 


in the 


issue of 


Survey of Smallpox 
In World Made by 
League of Nations 


Prevalence in England In- 
creases During May, Is Re- 
port Received by Public 
Health Service. 


A world summary of the status of small- 
pox, based on the latest available infor- 
mation, has just been received by the 
United States Public Health Service from 
the League of Nations’ Health Organiza- 
tion, says an announcement by the Health 
Service. 

Prevalence of smallpox in England, the 


report states, after having diminished dur- 
ing March and April, increased aagin 
somewhat during the second half of May, 
especially in the county of Durham. The 
report adds that the disease has extended 
to several counties further south than the 
original center of infection. During the 
four weeks ended June 12 there were 776 
cases reported as compared with 630 cases 
during the four weeks immediately pre- 
ceding. 

On the Europeap continent, the report 
says that there is ‘no change to report” 
in the prevalence of smallpox. Its inci- 
dence is characterized as ‘absence or more 
or less rare.” 


Egypt and Algeria Affected. 


In Algeria and Egypt, however, small- 
pox was reported as still prevalent. In 
Algeria 183 cases were reported during 
May, as compared with 181 during April, 
while in Egypt it caused 261 deaths dur- 
ing the first 15 weeks of 1926, as against 
°3 during the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Regarding the epidemic of smallpox in 
India, which reached its height last March, 
the report stated that it ‘‘decreased very 
little in April. The severé outbreak in 
Orissa and the neighboring districts of 
Bengal persisted, while the number of 
cases reported in the Central provinces in- 
creased. Elsewhere in India, however, the 
situation was reported as ‘‘relatively fa- 
vorable.”” It was added that the incidence 
of smallpox in India usually diminishes 
rapidly during May and June. 

A total of 785 cases of smallpox have 
been reported in Japan between January 
l and May 5, it was stated, 516 of which 
were reported from the Island of Kiushiu. 
This represented an increase in prevalence, 
said the report, while similar increases 
were reported in Korea and in Kwantung. 


Reports From America. 


Reports to the League from the United 
States disclosed the existence of 2,919 
smallpox cases during the four weeks 
ending with May 22, as compared with 
3,457 during the preceding four weeks. 

The virulent type of the infection was 
reported particularly from Los Angeles, 
where “several deaths during recent 
months” were reported, the report says. 

During the four weeks ending May 8, 
28 deaths from smallpox were reported 
for the United States, 17 of which occurred 
at Los Angeles, 3 at San Francisco, and 1 
each at Omaha, Chicago and New Orleans. 


President Confers 
On Mexican Situation 


[Continued From Page #3 
mark time until September, Mr. Kellogg 
said, when the assembly of the League of 
Nations assembles in Geneva. He under- 
stands that various powers will consider 
the American reservations collectively at 
that meeting. 

Myron T. Herrick, American Ambassador 
to Paris, is due to arrive in the United 
States the latter part of this week, the 
Secretary announced. Mr. Kellogg said 
he had noted no change in the Russian 
situation. 

Th Secreary of State is scheduled to 
speak at Plattsburg on Wednesday at 
the dedication of the monument to Com- 
modore Thomas MacDonough, hero of the 
battle of Lake Champlain. He will remain 
at White Pine Camp until then, he said, 
and expects to return here for a few days 
after the speech. 
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Education | 


Canada-Bound Aliens 
To Go to Ellis Island 


For Examinations 








of Reclamation reports fair 
on irrigation projects. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Bureau 
crop yields 


Rubber 


Customs returns from New York and 
Boston show imports of crude rubber 
had average value of 41.04 cents per 
pound, the lowest in 1926..Page 8, Col. 7 


Science 


Millions of visitors reported as making 
study of natural sciences in the national 
parks each yéar Page 4, Col. 5 

Smithsonian Institution has camera to 
take pictures of life on the bottom of the 
ocean Page 4, Col. 1 


Calls Criticism Groundless. . Shipping 


Mr. Hull's statement, issued in reply to 
criticism in British newspapers of exami- 
nation of British passengers at Ellis 
Island, said that there was no ground for 
the criticism of the immigration station. 

The full text of Mr. Hull’s statement fol- 
lows: 

With regard to the recent reports in 
British newspapers concerning the exam- 
ination of British passengers at Ellis Is- 
land, and also the sharp criticism of the 
accommodations and equipment of the im- 
migration station, there is absolutely no 
ground for the published criticism of the 
Ellis Island immigration station. This sta- 
tion is by far the finest instition of its 
kind in the world. It s, in fact, a fairy- 


Commissioner General of Im- 
migration Says British Criti- 
cism of Station to Be 


Unjustified. 


Canada-bound passengers of steamships 
arriving at the port of New York in 
preference to Canadian seaports, must 
undergo both medical and civil inspections 
at the Ellis Island Immigration’ Station 
at New York the same as any other alien 
passengers, Harry E. Hull, Commissioner 
General of Immigration, declared in a 
statement issued August 16. 


Circuit Court holds Shipping Board 
responsible for damage where it refused 
to adopt precautionary practice of shift- 
ing cargo Page 10, Col. 3 

District Court rules in favor of Seamen 
in suit to recover wages and double wages 
as penalty for master violating Seaman's 
Act. Page 11, Col. 4 

District Court condemns French vessel 
to be sold to satisfy lien for value of liq- 
uors discovered thereon by Coast Guard. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Full text of decision by Districf Court 
holding it duty of vessel under way to 
avoid anchored craft .Page 10, Col. 2 


Order issued to shipping against over- 
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loading when using Panama Canal. 
Page 4, Col. 
Passenger manager for United States 
Line commended for arranging passage 
for veterans going to mecting in Warsaw, 
| eer ce eee Page 4, Col. 4 
i 


Agreement with yreat Britain on 
liquor smuggling is believed to be satis- 
factory to the Treasury Department. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Tariff 


Tariff Commission selects Captain Ben- 
jamin Wall to aid in investigation of 
cedar shingle industry. Page 12, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


= 

Fderal Trade Commission accuses com- 
pany of selling valueless drug as fat 
reducer Page 1, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds difference 


betweén estimated depreciation and ac- 
tual salvage value is allowable as de- 
duction in returns -Page 6, Col. 5 | 


Board of Tax Appeals holds accounting 
costs ordered by court in patent litiga- 
tion are deductible from gross income. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Tax Appeals sustains Com- 

determining tax deficiency 
Rouss. 

Page 6, 


Board of 
missioner in 
in return of Peter W. 
Col. 1 





land as compared with similar buildings 
of other countries. 
As to the objections raised concerning 


the method of examination of British pas- 
sengers at New York, this, of course, is 
another matter, and a more or less recur- 
rent one in receiving prominence in British 
news columns. A regulation of the De- 
partment of Labor dated November 9, 1925, 
permits all non-immigrant aliens arriving 
at the port of New York to be released di- 
rect from the arriving steamer, regardless 
of the class in which they travel. 


Boys Being Trained 
In Night Courses for. 
Farm Management 


Farmers of Next Generation, 
R. D. Maltby Says. Will Be 
Children Now Doing 
That Work. 


southern regional agent 


Canadian Objection Cited. 

An express objection to the release of 
Canada destined passengers was raised by | 
the Canadian immigration officials, who 
have offices at Ellis IIsland for the pur- 
pose of examining Canada-destined travel, 


and at their request such passengers are R. D. sane, 

; Sllis Isle igrati sta- 

sent to the Ellis Island immigration sta for the Agricultural Education Service of 
tion. Once there, these passengers EY 

are, of course, examined in the same | the Federal Board for Vécational Educa- 
way both under medical and civil inspec- | tion, who returned to Washington on Au- 
tion as are all other aliens, and this is the | gust 16 after a tour of his region, de- 
real crux of the complaints which appear | ojared in an oral statement that the farmer 
at regular intervals in the British papers. t tl : eeneren. ix new works 
So far as the United States Immigration | ° the next gen 3 

Service is concerned, there would seem to | ing as a boy on the farm\ and has had 
be no way of remedying this situation so | meager scholastic education. 


long as Canada destined passengers choose 
to proceed to the Dominion by way of the 
port of New York rather than to Canadian 
it does not 


“Our statistics show,’ Mr. Maltby said, 
“that the farm boys who arg finishing 
high school arf college are leaving the 
farm in large numbers and are going to 
towns and cities to compete in business 
and professional pursuits. The boy who 
drops out of school earlier in his course 
will remain on the farm.” 

Mr. Maltby stated, however, that this 
does not mean that the farmer of the next 
generation will be untrained. 

“On my southern tour,” he said, “I at- 
tended many state conferences of teachers 
of agricultural education and I found that 


Military Honor Won 
much attention is being given to the train- 


By 24 {High Schools | 
ing of the farm boy out of school. Thou- 


| 
sands of these boys are being given educa. 


seaports. On the other hand, 
seem at all unreascnable that Canada 
should elect to @xamine them at a well- 
equipped immigration station rather thar 
under the difficult conditions’ that obtain’ 
aboard ship just prior to disembrakation. 





War Department ment Announces Its tional opportunities through part-time 


Awards for Proficiency courses financed by State and Federal 
: c funds.” 
as Reserve Units. 5 
2 e@ Most of the part-time courses, Mr. Maltby 
Twenty-four high schools in various pointed out, are given in evening sessions 


and at the seasons when farm work is at 
its lowest point due to weather conditions. 
In these courses, he said, boys receive 
practical training in the planning 
handling of farm corps with the view 
obtaining the best financial results. 


parts of the country have been accredited 
as “honor high schools” for the academic 
year of 1926 because of their proficiency 
as junior units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, it was pening by the 
Department of War on August 


and 
of 


“It is safe to assert,’’ Mr. Maltby said, 


These schools, the department an-| ., 
nounced in a statement, “have maintained | “that a farm boy .who takes a_ three 
especially high standards of military train- months part-time course in a year, will in- 
ing and of soldierly discipline.” crease his annual earning capacity for the 
The full text ‘ne the department's an remainder of his productive life, at the 
2 2 s an-] 4, 0 Sees ie A Pore 

nouncement, which includes a list of the vate of = _ yee in’ ‘which ‘he 
P ‘ engages in such study. 
high schools, is as follows: . ss : i ; 

The following high schools, alphabeti- ree pate oa ae a ao ve 
cally arranged, in which junior units of oo ae edna waiealihcpr adel 


the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are 
established, have maintained especially 
high standards of military training and of 
soldierly discipline and are announced as 
the “honor high schools” for the academic 
year 1926: j 
School of the 

Council Bluffs, 


Painter Wins Suit 
Under Wages Law 


Abraham Lincoln 
Council Bluffs hig 


High 
h schools, 








Tawa: Danarinent of Laden Reviews 
Arsenal Technical High School of the Case Brought Under New 
Indianapolis high schools, Indianapolis, a —“ © ~ 
Ind. York State Statute. 
Boys’ High School of the Atlanta public : : 


[Continued From Page 1.} 
Supreme Court had declared unconstitu- 
tional an Oklahoma &®&gatute similar to the 
New York law,\except that it was penal 
in its nature and entailed severe penalties 
for violation. The court there held that 


high schools, Atlanta, Ga. 
Central High School of the Kansas City 
high schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Central High School of 
city high schools, Memphis, 


the Memphis 
Tenn. 


Fastern High School of the Detroit high | there was “a double uncertainty, fatal to 
schools, Detroit, Mich. its validity as a criminal statute,” because 
Gloucester High School, Gloucester, the phrase “current rate of wages,” indi- 
Mass. cated no definite sum or amount, while the 
Hollywood High School of the Los An- ee re ees nar ees Barer 
geles high schools, Los Angeles, Calif. reas — - Srey Shaee or Orie 
Joplin High School, Joplin, Mo. ee 
Junior Unit, High School Department. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
Knoxville High Schools, Knoxville, | pointed out that the action in New York 


Tenn. 


Lake View High School of 
high schools, Chicago, II. 

Lane Technical High School of the Chi- 
Il. 

Los Angeles High School of the Los An- 
geles high schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville Male High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah. 

Phillips High-School of the Birmingham 
high schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


simply for a recovery of a balance claimed 
due as wages, under a statute which had 
been sustained by the State Court of Ap- 
peals, relying in part on the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Atkin v. 
States reports, 207, 24 Supreme Court, 
law fixing an eight-hour 
on public works was held valid. It was 
further pointed out that “the terms ‘pre- 
vailing rate of wages’ And ‘locality,’ have 
been defined by 


the Chicago 


191 United 
124, 
day 


Kansas, 


in which a 


the courts of New York 


Polytechnic High School of the San] State,” in view of which decisions the 
Francisco high schools, San Francisco, | municipal court found for the plaintiff. 
Calif. 


The claim was for $595. Nothing was 
allowed by the court for certain days for 
which the wages were not protested, 
computing protested periods, 
found a total of $610.38 due, besides in- 
terest amounting to $40.97 from the date 
of filing the notice of the claim, 
$651.35. 


Rockford High School, Rockford, IN. 

Senn High School of the Chicago high 
schools, Chicago, Il. 

Technical High School of 
high schools, Oakland, Calif. 

The Dallas High Schools, Dallas, 

Waukegan Township High School, 
kegan, Ill. 

West High School of the Salt Lake City 
high schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


but, 
the court 
the Oakland 
Texas. 

Wau- 


: and gave 
judgment for 
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steport Made on Trade Sidiets. 

Of the 156 trade union organizations in 
the United States, 107 are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
49 function entirely outside of the federa- 
tion, according to an announcement made 
at the Department of Labor August 14. 


According to the Department of Labor, 
the New York court stressed the penal 
aspect of the Oklahoma statute, and 

More than 500 allens are examined for 
naturalization weekly at the Naturalization 
Office of the Department of Labor at New 
York City, Raymond F. Crist, Commis- 
sioner of Naturvlization of the Department 
j of Labor has 


announced, 











Labor 


Index-Summary ri Today s Issue 


Textiles 


Department of Agriculture reports cot- 
ton textile industry dull in Europe. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Improved - outlook for cotton crop 


causes decline in prices for week ending 
Col. 4 


August 14 Page 5, 


Department of Agriculture reports on 
cotton and wool conditions abroad. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Tobacco 


. 
Department of Agriculture reports on 
tobacco crop conditions abroad. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Weekiy tobacco review by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Page 8, Col. 


Veterans 


Passenger manager for United States 
Line commended for arranging 
for veterans going to meeting in Warsaw, 


passage 


Poland Fi Page 4, Col. 4 
Patients being treated at the Veterans’ 

Bureau hospitals total 25,733. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


‘ool 
Woo 

Department of Agriculture reports on 
foreign sheep and wool markets. 


Page 5, 


Col. 2 





Over two billion 
smoked a month! 


—how do, you explain it? 





4 Liccerr & Mvyers Tosacco Co. 
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Em ployment 
Statistics 


Shortage of Skilled Labor Reported 
At Metal Mines in Several States 


| 

| 

| 

3 

| S Survey Shows, Californi nia die Needs More Com- 
petent Clerical Workers. 
| 

| 





a 


Following is the third section of the 
industrial survey for July made by the 
Department of Labor: 

A slight 
lumber industry 
time schedules 
supply and demand very well balanced. 
Losses in employment occurred in 
and kindred products plants, 


report small gains since June. 
clerical help. 
Nebraska—General: Due to excessive 
drought the small grain crops in Nebraska 
light and the requirements for 
labor are confined to but few 
counties. Indications are that the supply 
of labor now in this State will be ample 
to meet all the needs during the rest of the 
harvest 


Surplus of 


increase the 


with full- 
and the labor 


was observed in 
are very 


during 
outside 


prevailing 


July, 


food 
the iron and 


steel industry, and paper and_ print- | BeAROn 
ing establishment. “ Chemical-mianufactur- Strong call for men to work on high- 
ing plants made some additions to forces. | W@Y projects and a slight shortage exists 
Building construction continues active in this line. Normal forces are at work 
in the larger centers and is fully employ- an meat packing and the bullding indus- 
ing the supply of building-trades men. The Seaee WARS OVENS OTE Mi Seger 
farm-labor situation is reported to be good, | Ure. flour-mill, and ice-machinery plants. 
with the supply sufficient to meet the de- Slightly less than normal forces engaged 
mand at present. | in railroadjrepair shops. 
Male and female clerical help in some- 


Kansas—General: Fhe harvest is about 


. ; - What better call than las onth a - 
over and where cutting is still in progress . et vegies 
porary employment was provided for many 


abundance of labor to meet | or 
a , : of to the customary vaca- 
Threshing is general through- aa 


there is an 


due 
the demand. u 


this class, 
tion demands. 


out Kansas and a large volume of agri- ° 
eultural labor is being utilized. } i ace a cee aie, aur acne 
ee ee ae : | demand for genera arm labor through- 
bs paccigec| ‘. es aoe of slack- | out the State, but plenty of men are ar- 
} ening g I € building | riving from southern points to meet all 
tradesmen exists. There is a small short- requirements. Building continues active 
age of men for road building, but the | with resident tradesmen all working. Road 


requirements Will be met when harvesting 
and threshing are completed and men are 
released from these activities. Railroad 
shops, flour mills, and meat-packing plants 


construction continues to utilize a 

volume of unskilled workers. 
South Dakota—General: A surplus of 

harvest and eeneres farm help exists in 


large 





that’s the answer! 


TS a difference hard to put into words— 

‘ but it takes no expert to taste it. 

Character; natural tobacco character, natu- 

ral good taste—get that in a cigarette and 
you get everything! 


For’four consecutive years, Chesterfield 
has remained America’s fastest-growing 
cigarette; over two billion are smoked per 


month. Do men want natural tobacco 
taste? The record speaks for itself! 










Natural tobacco taste 
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Immigration 





this State, due to the arrival of many of 
this class from the south, where the de- 
mand did not meet expectations. The re 
quirements for labor to harvest the small 
grains will be lighter this year than usual. 
Surplus of building mechanics. Other lines 
register normal employment for tleis period. 

Maryland—Cumberland: There is a 
small surplus of labor apparent, although 
almost all local industries are operating 


on fairly satisfactory schedules. Building 
and general construction includes a high 
school, church, factory additions, several 


residences, and road and street work. 
Skilled Men Available. 

A sufficient number. of skilled building 
trades men are available to meet the de- 
mand. There were many calls made the 
latter part of July for orchard workers 
and a number of unemployed workers were 
engaged. 

District of Columbia—Washington: The 
skilled-labor supply of the Distrct of Co- 
lumbia, particularly carpenters, was well 
employed during July, with an optimistic 
outlook prevailing for a continuamce of 
this condition throughout August. There 
has been &@ fOOG demand for wmnskilled 
white and negro labor, and very little sur- 
plus exists. Street repair work and rail- 
road construction activities near by are 
employing large mumbers of this class of 
help. 

Building contimues on a large scale with 
several new projects to be started in the 
near future, one of them being a 10-story 
bank addition Om which work is scheduled 
to start about the middle of August. 

Further personnel reductions in the va- 
rious Government departments have jn- 
creased the number of unemployed workers 
and there is very little hope of these 
workers finding employment in the near 
future, There hhas been a fair demand’ 
for negro domestic help; however, a sup- 
ply has been available so far. 

To be continued in issue of August 18. 





Chesterfield — 


Such popularity 
must be deserved 
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National Defense 


Submarine Camera 
To Take Pictures of 


Life onSea Floor 


Specialist in Mollusks of Smith- 
sonian Institution Expects 
to Trace. Pre-Historic 
Developments. 


Motion pictures may be used by scien: 
tists to gain a Clue to the conditions un.- 
der which sea &mimnails lived in the fossil 
past, the Smithsonian Institution has just 
announced in a statement describing a new 
submarine camera devised by @ member 
of its staff. 

Knowledge of the conditions will be/of 
Value, it is stated, in making more/ac- 
curate estimates Of geologic time. 


New Type of Camera. 


The full text Of the statement follows: 

A motion picture camera completely 
equipped to be Set up on the floor of the 
gea and record the life therein as simply 
and accurately as if it were the Gry land 
has left the Smithsonian Institution to be 
tried out at the Marine Biological Sation 
of the Carnegte Institution at the 
Torgugas. 

Dr. Paul Bartsch, curator of mollusks 
in the National Mouseum under the Smith- 
sonian, who fathered the adaptation of 
the camera to undersea work, will Operate 
the instrument. It was constructed under 
his direction by -Andrew Kramer, instrv- 
ment maker of the Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution 

This new submarine camera solves the 
problem of focusimeg and cranking while re- 
maining water tight so ingeniously that 
any one accustomed to ordinary motion 
picture photography can operate it be. 
neath the waves. It is set up on @ tripod, 
used for a panéramnic view, can be turned 
slow or fast, and can be focused as readily 
as on land 

In addition it, carries a load -of 400 feet 
of film. In all“ these particulars, it is a 
great improvement over the other cameras 
previously used tinder the sea by Dr. 
Bartsch. 


Early Efforts Unsatisfactory. 


Beginning in 1922, Dr. Bartsch used a 
Small camera which he held in his hand 
and which could mot be focused, mor have 
its speed regulated and which carried only 
16 feet of film. When these negatives 
were thrown om the screen they induced 
sea sickness in the spectators. 

This resulted from the swaying of Dr. 
Bartsch’'s body by the water currents while 
holding the camera. The use of a tripod 
ended this dificulty, and the other draw- 
backs have beer. Overcome in the present 
improved instrument. 

Hitherto all submarine photography has 
required a cumbersome mechanical outfit 
So expensive aS to make it almost pro. 
hibitive. Dr. Bartsch requires nothing but 
a launch and a@ rman to pump air to him. 
He wears a diver'’s helmet, but otherwise 
is clothed as om land 

Last year @iled his body with olive 
oil and found that he could spend 5, 
hours under water without discomfort. By 
not using a complete diver's costume he 


he 


has much greater freedom of mowement. | 


He has photographed at a depth of 35 
feet, but he ordinarily works in a depth 
of 10 or 12 feet. 

Quite apart from the educational im. 
portance of the secrets which this new 
invention will reweal to mankind, it has a 
great scientific walue one phase Of which 
can be mentioned. It reveals the faunal 
associations under the sea 

Thus scientists can learn what groups 
of life gather together and under what 
conditions of temperature, salinity and 
so on. This imformation gives them the 
key to the conditions in which fossil ma 
rine animals lived and will be of great 
assistance in correcting geologic time. 


Heredity in Shell Fish. 

Dr. Bartsch’S * principal work atthe 
Carnegie Marine laboratory for several 
years past has been the study of heredity 
in Cerions. Umder the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution he has collected pure 
breed cerions €which are small shell fish) 
from the Bahamas, Cuba, Porto Rico, Cu- 
racao and San Salvador and planted them 


under all sorts of conditions of moisture, | 


temperature, fO0d, etc., on 
Keys to determine the effect 
ment upon them. 

In four generations, covering period 
of 12 years, Dr. Bartsch has been able to 
observe no reSponse in the cerioms even 
to a maximurm change of conditions ex. 
cept the killine= off of some families. This 
is an important comment on the im fluence 
of environment on variation 

The second Problem on 
Bartsch has been working has been the 
effect of cross breeding. His results here 
have proved that hybridization produces 
not merely superficial changes but that 
it profoundly modifies anatomical struc: 
ture 


Alaskan Lighthouse 


the Florida 
of environ- 


a 


which Dr 


Has Radio Facilities: 


Beacon at Cape Spencer Will 
Furnish Ships With Accurate 
Bearings. 


Alaska's first radio beacon, located at 
the new primary light and fog sig@mal sta- 
tion at Cape Spencer at the northerly en- 
the Pacific 
channels of SOUtheastern Alaska, 
was placed im commission 
house Service. the Department 
merce beem advised. 

Vessels equipped with radio compasses 
will be able to obtain accurate bearings of 
this entrance from the beacon, regardless 
of weather cOnditions, at distances up to 
one hundred rmailes or more. The signal 
sounds single dashes for sixty seconds, 
followed by a Silence of sixty seconds, dur- 
ing thick or fO@y weather on a frequency 
of 300 kilocycles, which is a 1,000 meter 
wave. The Signal also will be sounded 
daily in clear Weather from 9 to 9:30 a.m 
and from 3 to 3:30 p,m, and 
first fifteen rminutes of every 
beyed hour from 10 p. m. to 6:15° a. 
hundred and thirty-fifth meridian 

“Because Of conditions of fog. 
snow on this Coast,” the Department says, 
“this radio bea@con should be of great value 
to vessels approaching from the westward 
under unfavorable conditions. ‘The sta- 
tion is eqhipped with radioccomm unication 
facilities and 
This completes 
Spencer. The 
cult of access, 


rocky island.”” 


trance from Ocean into the 


recently 
the Light- 
of Com. 


by 


nas 


m., (one 
time). 


the installation at Cape 
location is remote and diffi- 


during the | 
even-num- 


rain and | 


tine call letters are WWEH. | 


as it is built on am exposed | 
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False Tank to Cheek Filling Stations | 


In order to check up om whether gaso- 
line filling stations give the full amount 
of gasoline paid for, false tanks, which may 
be fitted in automobiles and escape detec- 
tion, are being used by weights and mea- 
sures commissioners in various cities 


The Act of Congress passed on May 4, | 
1926, and having to do with the authoriza- | 
tion of expenditures for construction work 
| at military posts, for which there is ap- | 

propriated a sum not to exceed $5,770,000 
from the net profits derived from sales | 
| Of surplus War Department real property 
has just been published by the Depart- 
ment of War in a current bulletin (No. 
4) “for the information and guidance of 
all concerned.” 

The bill specifies that the $5,770,000 
to be expended for the ‘construction and 
installation at military posts of such build- 
ings and utilities and appurtenances 
thereto, as, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of War, may be mecessary.” A list 
of such construction work, some of which 
already has been commenced, is desig- 
nated in the bill. 

The full text of the department's order, 
as contained in Bulletin No. 4, is as fol- 
lows: 

An Act Authorizing 
construction at 
other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the 

Representatives of 

America in Congress 
there is hereby authorized to 
| priated not to exceed $5,770,000 from 
net proceeds derived from the | 
surplus War Department real property, in- | 
cluding the sale of surplus buildings | 
posited in the Treasury, as authorized | 

| 


1s 


for 
for 


appropriations 
military posts, and 


Senate and House 
the United States 
assembled, TI 


of 
of t 
be appro- 
the 


of 





sales 
de 


by the Act approved March 12, 1926 (Pub- 
li Numbered 45, Sixty-ninth Congress; 


1c, 
said sum to be expended for the construc- 


Army Maintains 23 | 
Meteorology Posts | 


Stations of Signal Corps Give 
Flying Information to Any 
Desiring it. 


The Department of War announced, on 
August 14, that more than 20 Army me- 
teorological stations now are maintained 
by the Signal Corps of the Army, which 
are primarily for the information of the 
Air Corps, but which also make available 
information for the Navy, air mail and 
civilian fliers 

The full text of the departments 
nouncement is as follows: 

Army meteorological stations 
are now maintained by the Signal Corps 
of the Army, primarily for the Air Corps, 
but the information is available also to 
the Navy, air mail, and civilian fliers. In 
addition to the» observation of surface 
weather conditions, special attention is 
given to the determimation of the speed 
and direction of the winds at high alti- 
tudes and measurements of the “ceiling” 
or height of the clouds. Forecasts are 
| furnished in cooperation with the Weather 
Bureau. The report of each meteorologi- 
cal station is condensed in code form and 
disseminated by radio to other flying fields. 
The personnel of these stations consists 
enlisted men of the Army Signal Corps 
anda of radio operators trained in the 
Army's Meteorological School and Radio 

Schools. The equipment includes Army 

radio and meteorological observation in 

struments.” The stations now in operation 
| as follows 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md; Bolling 
Field, D. C.; Burgess Field, Pa. Chanute 
Field, Ill; Edgewood Arsenal, Md; Fort 
Bragg, N.C.; Fort Bliss, Texas; Fort Eus- 
tis, Va.; Fort Leavemworth, Kans, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Hatbox 
Field, Muskogee, Okla.; Schofield Barracks, 
H. T.; Kelly Field, Texas; Langin Field, 
Mounadsville, W. Va.; Langley Field, Va.; 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex.; Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Mitchel Field, L. I. 
N. Y.; Camp Nichols, P. 1.: Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Seott Field, Ill; Wil- 
| bur Wright Field, Ohio. 


an- 


| Over 20 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





of 


are 


| Jersey, hospital, 


| quarters, $180,00: 
| barracks, 


| field 
| Officers’ quarters, 


Photo by Underwood and Underwood. 


Theodore A. Seraphim, Deputy Supervisor 
of Weights and Measures of Philadelphia, 
is shown with one of the tanks at the 
National Conference on Weghts and 
Mfeasures at the United States Bureau 
Standards in Washington. 


Expenditures for Construction Are Outlined 
In Statement Issued by Department of War 


Act of Congress Quoted on Authorization for Projects at 
Nation’s Army Posts. 


tion and installation at military posts of 
such buildings and utilities and appurte- 


| mances thereto as, im the judgment of the 


Secretary of War, 
follows: 

Fort Benning, Georgia, continuing of 
barracks construction, $725,000; Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, barracks for enlisted 
personnel, $555,000: Fort Monmouth, New 
$100.000; Camp Lewis, 
Washington, beginning construction of 
post hospital, $125,000; Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, barracks, $500.900; Selfridge Field. 
Michigan, barracks, $570,000; Selfridge 
Field, Michigan, nomcommissioned officers’ 
Camp Meade, Maryland, 
$410,000; Fort Bmgg, North 
Carolina, barracks, $360,000; Fort Humph- 
reys, Virginia, barracks, $500,000; Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts, barracks, $500,000; 
E,rie Proving Ground, Ohio, barracks, $47,- 


may be necessary, aS 


| 000: Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, officers’ 


auarters, $90,000; Umited States Disciplin- 
ary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
hospital, $125,000; Mitchell Field, New 
York, barracks, $287,000; France Field, 
Panama, officers’ quarters and uncommis- 
sioned officers’ Quarters, $139,000; Scho- 
Barracks, Hawaii, noncommissioned 
$72.000; Fort Wadsworth, 
New York, barracks, $285,000; Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery. Alabama, barracks, 
$130,000; noncommissioned officers’ quar- 
$70,000: Provided, That any unex- 
pended balances combined unexpended 
balances of any of the above amounts shall 
be available interchangeably for appropria- 
tion on any of the hospitals or barracks 
herein authorized. 

Approved May 4, 


President Amends 
Army Regulation 


ters, 


or 


1926. 


Secretary of War Empowered to 
Increase Garrison Rations 
When Necessary. 


An Executive order, amending a previous 
order having kinds and 
quantities of the component articles of the 
Army ration, by the 
Department of War in its current bulletin 
(No. 4). 

The new order 


to do with the 


has been published 


amends that section of 


the previous order, which 
gated on September 14, 1925, and relates 
to the garrison ration. It authorizes the 
Secretary of War ‘*to make such additional 
increase as may be in special 
cases when existing “are insuf 
ficient for the of the 
men.” 

The text of the department's announce- 
ment, which waS published “for the infor- 
mation and guidance of all concerned,” 
and which includes the Executive order, is 
as follows: 

Executive order——Garrison 
connection with Section V, Bulletin No. 
14, War Department, 1925 (Executive or- 
der—Kinds and quantities of the compo- 
nent articles of the Army ration), the fol- 
lowing Executive order is published to the 
Army for the information and guidance 
of all concerned: 


was prornul- 


necessar\ 
conditions 
proper subsistence 


ration.—In 


Executive Order. 

The Executive Order of september 14, 
1928 prescribing the Army ration, is 
amended by adding Note 5 to paragraph 1 
relating to the garrison ration as follows: 

Note 5.—In special cases where, due to 
local conditions, the unusually small size 
of the detachment or the character of the 
work upon which the enlisted men are en- 
gaged,gthe additions authorized in Note 4 
above are insufficient for the proper sub- 
sistence of the men, the Secretary of War 
is authorized to make such additional in- 
crease as may be mecessary, provided the 
total allowance thus authorized shall be 
less than the maonetary allowance pre- 


Undersea 
Photography 


| dent is held by the Division to be unavoid- 


of | 











Mortality in Navy 
Is Held Less Than 


For Male Civilians 


Dirigible and Submarine Dis- 
asters Increased 
Death Rate 


in 1925. 


The death rate of men and officers in the 
Navy is a little less than the death rate of 
men of the same age in civilian life, accord 
ing toa review of the health of the Navy 
recently compiled by the Division of Pre- 
ventive Medicine in the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

During 1924, the latest year for which 
civilian statistics are available, the death 
rate in the Navy was 4.18 per thousand, 
while the civilian death rate for male 
whites of the Same age was 8.991 


Although the death rate for the entire 
Navy was even lower in 1925, being 3.60 
per thousand, the death rate for officers 
was higher due to the loss of the airship 
Shenandoah and the submarine S-51. The 
1925 death rate for officers was 7.22, while 
the 1924 rate was 56.10. 


Approximately 10 per cent of admissions 
to the sick list im the Navy are for acci- 
dents and injuries, according to the figures 
made public by the Division of Preventive 
Medicine. During 1924 between 15 to 20 
per cent of the injuries charged against 
the health of the Navy were incurred while 
the men were away from NaVal jurisdic- 
tion either on leave or liberty. On _ the 
other hand 52.4% of admissions for injur- 
ies or polsonings were connected with the 
performance of duty. 


A certain amount of sickness and 


‘ 


acci- 


able, and this is listed as the ‘‘expected 
rate of sickness or accident.” An accurate 
record of all accidents and their causes is 
kept by the Division in order to prevent | 
their recurrence. Responsibility for acci- 
dents is placed under one of the following 
headings: 

1. Negligence on the part of the injured 
person 

2. Negligence of other persons. 

. No apparent negligence. 

. Faulty equipment 

5. Faulty design or faulty material. 

6. Material defective from use 

7. Faulty operation of gear, machinery, 
ete. 

8. Lack of 
could be used. 

9. Inadequate 
vice used. 

The accident is further classified as to 
causative factor under the following 
agents: 

1. Aeronautics. 

2, Submarines. 


safety device where same 


protection by safety de- 


Radio 





3. Other naval and military hazards. 
4. Special naval hazards (true nautical.) 
The death rate of officers in the Navy as 
compilad by the Division of Preventive 
Medicine follows for the year 1924. 
Ciwl Population 


Officers 


Age (years) 


(White males) 


All ages 
20 to 24 
to 34 
to 44 
5 to 54 
to 64 f 
During 1924 there was total 
leaths among officers on the active 
the Navy, of which 16 or 34 per cent were 
due to aviation. 


mono mts oNavy 


Aid Given to Veterans 
Is Commended 


Agent of United States Lines 
Praised For Arranging Pas- 
sage to Meeting in Poland. 

G. 0. Walton, District Passenger Man- 
ager of the United States Lines, New 


York, has been commended by Lemuel 
Bolles, American vice president of the In- 





terallied Federation of the Ancient Cam. 
batants, for his work in arranging steam. 
ship passage for delegates of-the Ameri 
can Legion to the annual congress of the 
federation to be held in Warsaw, Poland, 
in the autumn 

The letter, as made public at the United 
States Shipping Board, follows, in full: 

50 Church St.. New York. 
August 11, 1926. 
Mr. T. V. O'Connor, Chairman, 
U. S. Shipping Board, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. O'Connor: 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I write to tell you of the great courtesy 
and real assistance which I have received 
at the hands of Mr. G. 0. Walton, District 
Passenger Manager, U. S. Lines, here in 
New York, On arranging passage on the 
S. 8S. Harding for the delegation which 
will represent the American Legion at the 
Seventh, Annual Congresg of this federa- 
tion this fall in Warsaw, Poland. 

Mr. Walton has been most considerate 
of our every requirement, and it easy 
to understand the growing popularity of 
travel on the [ S. Lines if he is a sample 
of your official representative 

Sincerely 
LEMUEL 


is 


yours, 


(Signed) BOLLES. 


President Plans Naming 
Two Aviation Committees 


{By Telegraph.) 
Offices, Paul Smith's, N. Y., 
August 14 Immediately upon the com. 
pletion by the Department of Commerce 
of the work of establishing national air 
routes for commercial aviation, President 
Coolidge intends td appoint two national 
advisory committees to assist in the pro- 
motion of private aeronautics, the official 
White House spokesman has announced. 
One committee will work with the As 
sistant Secretaries of Commerce, War and 


Executive 





Navy in charge of commercial aviation, 
lending assistance on matters of general 
policy. The other will assist in working 
out rules of navigation and supervise li- 
censing of pilots and inspection of planes. 

Men actively identified with commercial 
aviation will chosen to comprise the 
two committees, it was stated. 
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Millions Study Natural Sciences 
In Nation’s Parks, Officials Reveal) Color for Flags Used 


Cite Advantages of Ciasses Conducted in the 
Great Outdoors. 


Summér schools in the sciences are be- 
ing conducted by the National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of Interior, it has 
been announced. Geology, botany, nat- 
ural history, ethnology, biology and zo- 
olgy, are among the subjects being studied 
out-of-doors, which is considered our great- 
est museum, state officials. 

Approximately 50 national parks and 
national monuments—embracing an area 
of millions of acres—are practically limit- 
less schoolgrounds, it is pointed out. The 
students come from every State in the 
Union, the enrollment representing ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 visitors to the na- 
tional parks and monuments each sum- 
mer. 


If we are to accept the axiom that one 
learns best by doing, indicate officials, 
then it is reasonable to assume that more 
practical scientific knowledge is to be ob- 
tained from studying rock formations on 
a rugged cliff or grizzly bears in their 
natural habitats than any mere theoreti- 
cal lectures in college or laboratory walls 
could possibly impart. Ansel F. Hall, 
chief park naturalist of the National Park 
Service, is imbued with this idea when he 
admonishes us that ‘‘we should always 
keep in mind that our greatest museum 
is the out-of-doors and that the main func- 
tion of our man-made museums is to 
help visitors gain a viewpoint and thorough 
understanding by the guidance of applied 4 
scientific knowledge.” j 


Make Annual Trips. 


Summer schools in sciences in/our na- 
tional parks owe their origin to scattering 
groups of biologists, geologists, and other 
scientists, who, with their classes, made 
annual pilgrimages to the parks and took 
advantage of the opportunities for orig- 
inal research and investigation. These 
pioneering groups, as it were, have wor- 
shipped at the shrines of the greatest | 
known educational museum, states the 
National Park Service. However, the sum- 
mer of 1925 marke the first concerted 
effort of the Government to call the atten- 
tion of the 2,000,000 visitors to these na- 
tional playgrounds to the facilities of ob- 
taining a liberal education in natural his- 
tory, geology, animal life, and the related 
sciences. 

If we are to accept 
Secretary of Interior 
the Department of 





the designation of 
Hubert Work, that 
Interior at Washing- 
ton’ is a ‘‘Federal University,’ then it is 
logical to presume that these summer 
schools of sciences are extension activities 
of the *“‘Federal University,’’ indicate offi- 
cials. This presumption finds a basis of |¢ 
fact in a recent report of Stephen Mather, 4 
director of the National Park Service, to 
Secretary of Interior Work, in which he 
states: 
“Your approval of the educational plan 
I presented to you last April made pos- 
sible the beginning of expansion of the 
educational work along well-defined lines. 
The chief park naturalist, who, during 
Yosemite Museum, acted as the agent of 
the American Association of Museums, 
and during that time received no salary 
from the Government, was taken over on 
the service salary roll upon the completion 
of the museum building. He has been en- 
gaged during the summer in building up 
an educational division that coordinates 
the natural history work of the various 
national parks. In the larger parks a 
few naturalists have been appointed, who 
supervise the nature guiding museum, 
and other educational features. These 
park naturalists report to the chief nat- 
uralist to whom the service has dele: 
gated the responsibility for the larger de- 
velopment of its educational program.” 
Practical Course Is Aim. 
Expressing the purposes 
these schools for 2,000,000 
national parks and monuments, the Di- 
rector of the National Park Service states: 
“Our efforts are directed toward making 
it practical for the average visitor to the 
park, without much research work or with- 
out the necessary Scientific background, 
to work out for himself, to acquire a prac- 
tical Knowledge of the natural history 
and the other exhibits of natural phenom- 
ena.” Anticipating the natural curiosity 
of the visitors to national parks and their 
quest for Knowledge, it is reasoned from 
past observations that “visitors to the 
parks want to understand more not only 
about the rock formations and the geologic 
history of the particular area in question, 
but about the trees, flowers, birds and 
mammals, and the Indians who are in- 
separably connected with the historic at- 
mosphere of the region. In fact, every- 
thing that is preserved in its natural state 
in the national parks is an object of in- 
tense interest to visitors, and a ready sub- 
ject for study and explanation.” 
Cotrses of study in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, for example, are of such a di- 
versified “character as to include a personal 
observation and explanatory lecture about 
27 grizzly bears and a visit to an acqua- 
rium, where more eggs of game fish are 
handled than at any other fish hatchery 
in the world, declare officials. Geysers— 
Old Faithful, for instance—and Lake Yel- 
lowstone, to make no mention of Camp 
Roosevelt, where Theodore Roosevelt and 
John Burroughs camped in 1903, are 
among the other objects of educational in- 
terest in the Yellowstone National Park. 
At Mammoth Hot Springs, park headquar- 
ters, about 80,000 persons constitute the 
combined audience listening to lectures on 
the care of big game animals and winter 
life in the park. 





and plans of 
visitors to the 


Studies National Phenomena. 


Summer 
national 


schools in the sciences in other 
parks focus the attention of vis- 
flors on other subjects, the natural phe- 
nomena of dominant interest in the par- 
ticular region. This point is illustrated in 
the example of the Glacier National Park, 
in Montana, where flowers and rocks are 
objects of engaging interest. There wild 
flowers abound in profusion, and fresh- 
flower displays invite the attention \of 
comers to this national playground. Ina 
half a dozen strategic locations of this 
park are displays of flowers, representing 
from 40 to. 100 species, each specimen 
being labeled by its common name. Other 
than transforming this park into a wilder- 
ness of flowers, the hotel lobbies in 
proximity to the park maintain flower dis- 
plays. Similarly, the ranger-naturalist of 
this park has arranged displays of rocks, 
some of which are brilliantly colored 
stones, and all of them invite the atten- 
tion of students in this out-of-doors mu- 
seum. 

Sequoia National Park and Lafayette 
National Park, though located in widely 
separated sections as California and Maine, 
respectively, offer studies in trees. In 
terest in big trees of California is 680 


intense as to produce a near stampede, it 
is said, causing damage to the giants of 
the forest. This condition is reflected in 
@ report made at the BEighth National 
Park Conference, as follows: “We early 
recognized that the Giant Forest com- 
munity, like Topsy, ‘just growed.’ It is 
impossible to nandle large numbers of 
people around the big trees, without doing 
harm. At the General Sherman tree I 
put over three or four feet of dirt around 
it. The automobiles have been pounding 
around the trees. We have posted logs 
there to keep the automobiles away and 
we have restored dirt so that the growth 
is coming up fine again.’’ 
Archaelogy Is Popular. 

The Mesa Verde National! Park, in Colo- 
rado, by the very nature of its object, offers 
educational interest at variance with the 
interests of other parks. Archacology, the 
ruins of a forgotten race, is of chief con- 
cern to the 10,000 visitors annually. These 
ruins cannot be visited except when visi- 
tors are accompanied by officially desig- 
nated rangers. Four trips are made daily, 
and during the evenings lectures are given, 
with visitors assembled around the camp- 
fire. The rangers or guides are chosen 
from the ranks of college students, who 
are specializing in Southewestern archae- 
ology or some other branch of archaeology. 
These fufure archaeologists come to the 
park at their own expense, bring their 
bed roll with them, spend three or four 
days without salary, until they are familiar 
with the ruins. Then they are put in uni- 
forms and assume the duties of rangers 
and nature guides. A museum is main- 
tained by this park, with special effort 
being made in developing a_ reference 
library. Native Indians, performing their 
ceremonies, contribute further to the ed- 
ucational inteerst of this Colorado play- 
ground. 

Supplementary to these summer schools 
in the sciences is the comparatively new 
educational development of establishing 
man-made museums in the national parks. 
An outstdnding example of this is the 
appropriation of $70,500 for a museum at 
the Yosemite National Park, Calif.. made 
possible through the generosity of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
The donation of the funds for the con- 
struction and equipment of this museum 
are under the direction of the American 
Association of Museums. A donation of 
funds by Mrs. Stella Leviston of California 
made possible the construction of a one- 
wing museum at Mesa Verde National 
Park. 

Held Real Museums. 

These museums and their purposes dove- 
tail with the educational objects found in 
the national parks, and they are not pre- 
tentious of themselves, states the National 
Park Service. Director Mather of the 
Park Service explains this in the follow- 
ing statement: Zz 

“It is not the policy of the service to 
establish elaborate museums in any of the 
national parks, or to have them consid- 
ered ‘show’ places. Rather, they are to 
be regarded as places to stimulate the 
interest of visitors in the things of the 
great outdoors by the presentation of ex- 
hibits telling in a clear, consecutive way, 
the story of the park from its geological 
beginning through all branches of history 
up to and including the coming of man 
and his works. All unnecessary or ex- 
traneous material is to be excluded. i 
believe that in this way the greatest 
amount of benefit can be derived from the 
park museums by the greatest number of 
people. The national parks 
are the real museums of 
park museum in each v@ll simply serve 
as an index to the wonders that may be 
studied and enjoyed on the ground by the 
observant student of nature,” 

In effect as well as name, a Summer 
school in natural history was maintained 
in the Yosemite National Park in 1925, it 
is stated. This real Summer school, was 
established, with the opening, on June 29, 
of the Yosemite Field School of Natural 
History, lasting for a duration of seven 
weeks. Eighteen students, the course, 
which was a university grade. An inten- 
sive field course in natural history was 
pursued, and no tuition fees were exacted 
due to a cooperative arrangement between 
the California Fish and Game Commission 
and the National Park service. This school, 
an offSpring of the nature guide service, 
had the following well-defined object: Tio 
supplement the lower division -university 
courses in botany and zoology, with the 
opportunity afforded for the study of the 
various living forms in the field. Every 
student had practice in teaching, leading 
parties afield, giving nature talks around 
the campfire, and writing nature notes. 

Camps Are Established. 

Camps for hikers have been systemati- 
cally established im the summit region of 
the Yosemite National ‘Park. These or- 
ganized units make possible the conduct 
of parties on six-day trips into the little 
frequented regions of the park. This may 
be regarded as a trail school, because these 
back country foot excursions form a con- 
tinuous and close contact between tourist- 
students and naturalists. A similar trip in 
this park, but one more specular of pur- 
pose, is that of a week-end climb of the 
3,000-foot walls of the rim of the Yose- 
mite. Each Saturday throughout the Sum- 
mer this thrilling attempt to scale the 
rugged heights of this rim is in accordance 
with a pre-arranged schedule. Future geo- 
logists may attribute some of their knowl- 
edge as having been gained from the van- 
tage points afforded by such climbs, indi- 
cate officials, 

During the summer of 1925, about 50,- 
000 visitors to one of the national parks 
represented the combined audience attend- 
ing illustrated lectures or popular 15-min- 
ute talks. Subjécts thus treated were 
diversified; including such subjects as a 
history of the Yosemite National Park, In- 
dians, geology, and various phases of nat- 
ural history. Approximately 13,000 per- 
sons registered at Glacier Point of the 
Yosemite National Park during June, July, 
and August of 1925. The object of their 
visits was to focus their eyes through a 
telescope and behold the bewildering pan- 
orama of peaks, canyons and waterfalls, 
which spread before their enlarged field 
of vision. This binocular teleseope was in- 
stalled for the special use of students en- 
gaged in studying distant rock formations. 

“Experience has shown,” comments C. 
P. Russell, of the National Park Service, 
‘‘that the average visitor to the Yosemite 
National Park is in a receptive mood; more 
than that he feels a lack of knowledge 
of the abundance of wild life about him. 
As a camper he finds himself a part of 
the community of nature and strikes up a 
friendship with the wild life members of 
the community. Thus it becomes possible 
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Green Was Favorite 


In Revolutionary War 


Department of the Navy Pre- 
pares History of Early 
Standards in 
America. 


The American flag narrowly missed 
being green instead of red, white and blue, 
according to a recent history of the evolu- 
tion of the flag prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. This history states 
that one of the most popular flags flown 
by Congress ships in 1775 was the Pine 
Tree Flag. 

No universal flag was adopted by the 
cotonists, but during the revolution it be- 
came necessary to adopt a common flag 
to tell friend from foe. One of the first 
of these was the Pine Tree Flag and also 
a flag with a green fly. 

Early Flag Green. 

The historical review prepared by the 
Navy follows in part: 

From the prominence of the color green 
in Revolutionary War flags, it would not 
have beeg$ surprising if that color had 
found its way into the United States of 
America flag. One of the most striking 
flags of the Revolutionary War to sym- 
bolize the union of the 13 colonies was a 
flag with a green fiy, and with a union of 
white on which was a circle of 13 links in 
an endless chain. 

Outside the circle of 13 links was a cir- 
cle of 13 hands or mailed fists emerging 
from clouds and grasping the 13 links. In 
the center of the circle of Hnks was a 
green pine tree on a blue field. This flag 
was carried by a Newburyport, Mass, com- 
pany. In 1684, nearly 100 years before the 
Revolution, the flag of the Newbury, Mass., 
company of foot had green as the solor of 
the fly, but the canton then carried the 
Cross of St. George instead of the 13 links 
and hands, 

Green was the color of the pine tree flag 
and of the liberty tree flags of Revolu- 
tionary days. 

Green in Uniforms. 

In April of 1776, the Massachusetts coun- 
cil prescribed green and white as the uni- 
form of the officers in their sea service. In 
the same year the Marine Committee of 
the Continental Congress in Philadelphia 
resolved that the uniform of marine offi- 
cers be a green coat, white waistcoat and 
breeches edged with green. The Cul- 
peper Minute Men were green hunting 
shirts and a standard of the Georgia Ran- 
gers in the latter part of war carried 
green and white stripes. 

But when it came to adopting the stars 
and stripes, the green was dropped and 
the various flags of red, white, and blue 
that had been familiar to American colon- 
ists for over a hundred years exercised 
the prevailing influence in the design of 
the Stars and Stripes. 


Overloading of Ships 
Results in Warning 


Order Issued to Shipping by 
Marine Superintendent of 
Panama Canal. 


An order !ssued to all steamship come. 
panies and steamship agents using the 
Panama Canal, cautioning against the 
overloading of vessels which are destined 
to transit the canal, has just been received 
at ghe Department of War from authori- 
ties of the Canal Zone. 

The order sets forth that in a recent 
investigation it was brought out that one 
vessel was found to be carrying 1,712 tons 
excess cargo. “To transmit a vessel in 
this condition under her own power alone 
endangers other shipping and the Panama 
Canal,” said the order. 

The full text of the order follows: 

All Steamship Companies and Steamship 

Agents: 

Please refer to Marine Superintendent's 
memorandum of April 26, 1913, addressed to 
all steamship agents. 

The attention of all steamship companies 
is now invited to the increasing practice, 
in certain types of ships, of arriving at a 
terminal port of the Panama Canal for 
transit in a grossly overloaded condition. 
In a recent accident investigation, the fact 
was brought out that the vessel involved 
was over-draft three feet, seven and one- 
half inches, and carried 1,712 tons excess 
cargo. To transmit a vessel in this condi- 
tion under her own power alone endangers 
other shipping and the Panama Canal. 

Effective immediately, any vessel arriv- 
ing at a terminal port of the Panama Canal 
for transit in a condition of overdraft 
of six inches or more, as determined by 
Lloyds Register, American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, or other certified credential, will be 
required to take the services of a Panama 
Canal towboat from the Balboa Sea Buoys 
to Gamboa Reach and from North end 
Atlantic Locks to Buoy No. 3 in Cristobal 
Harbor, or vice versa. 

In any event, The Panama Canal will as- 
sume no responsibility for any accident oc- 
curring in any part of the Canal or locks 
when a contributory cause of such acci- 
dent is the over-draft of the vessel or ves- 
sels involved. 

JOHN DOWNES, 
Marine Superintendent. 
Approved: 


M. L. WALKER, Governor. 


Japan to Spend $242,000 
On Radio Construction 


The Japanese government has appro- 
priated 525,187 Yen (about $242,000) for 
the construction of radio stations at the 
following cities\and towns: Taihoku, Tam- 
sui, Giran, Taito, Karanka and Itabashi, 
according to a report from Taiwan, Japanj 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Work on some of these projects is 
about to begin, the report states. The ap- 
paratus used in home installations in this 
district is almost exclusively of Amer 
can make. 


for the Nature Guide Service to link educa- 
tion with recreation.” 

Ansel F. Hall, new chief park naturalist 
and director of these summer gchools in 
the sciences, suggests the ambitious plans 
on foot in furtherance of these educational 
extension courses during the summer of 
1926: 

“The educational accomplishments of the 
past year are but the beginning of a great 
movement that is making itself felt 
throughout the country. We must pre 
pare to meet the demands for accurate 
knowledge of the out-ofdoors is our 
parks.” 
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Irrigation Projects 
Reported Harvesting 
Satisfactory Crops 





Bureau of Reclamation Re- 
views Conditions Indicating 
Fair to Excellent Yields 
of Produce. 





including cotton, 
has be- 
in the 


Harvesting of crops, 
grain, sugar beets, and alfalfa, 
gun on Federal irrigation project 
West, according to a statement of agri- 
cultural conditions on these projects at the 
close of July, issued by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior. 

Yields of the various crops were, sen- 
erally speaking, satisfactory and in some 
cases excellent, the report discloses. The 
Yuma irrigation project in Arizona and 
California established a new early record 
for that project by the ginning on July 
22 of its first bale of cotton. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Yuma project, Arizona-California.—The 
first bale of cotton was ginned on July 22, 
a new early record for the project. Alfalfa 
seed yield for the early crop was below 
average, but the outlook was promising 
for the second seed crop. 

During the month, 101 carloads of agri- 
cultural products valued at $51,800 were 
shipped from the project, bringing the 
total since the first of the year to 1,898 
carloads valued at $1,544,850. 

Orland project, California.—The third crop 
of alfalfa was harvested during the month 
and gathering of almonds had begun about 
two weeks earlier than normal. Prepara- 
tions were being made to begin operations 
at the local Kadota Fig Preserving Plant. 

Grand Valley project, Colorado.—The yield 
of early potatoes was disappointing and 
shipments indicated only about 40 per cent 
of the normal crop at prices ranging from 
$1.25 for the bulk of the crop to $2.50 per 
hundredweight for early shipments. Web 
worms and the leaf hopper may reduce 
the sugar beet yield. 

Harvesting of the second crop of alfalfa 
was completed with satisfactory yields. 
Approximately 150 acres were planted to 
head lettuce as an experiment, shipments 
to be made in October and November. 

Uncompahgre project, Colorado.—Cutting 
of fall wheat was practically completed at 
the end of the month and threshing was 
in progress. Good yields and good prices 
were anticipated from most crops. 

Some uneasiness was being felt over the 
onion crop, the market for which was not 
very strong. 

Boise project, Idaho—The second crop 
of alfalfa had been cut. Grain had been 
cut and threshing begun. Excellent yields 
were reported. 

Minidoka project, Idaho—A large part 
of the grain crop had been cut and thresh- 
ing had begun. Most of the second cutting 
of alfalfa had been harvested. 

Corn and beans looked especially thrifty, 
and some excellent yields of clover seed 
had been obtained. Sugar beets were dam- 
aged by insects and potato stands were 
thin in some fields. 

Huntley project, Montana—Harvesting 
of grain was well underway with heavy 
yields indicated. Sugar beets made wonder- 
ful growth and field men from the sugar 
company predict a 12-ton average, or 
about two tons better than the crop last 
year. The second crop of alfalfa was 
nearly all in the stack. 

Milk River project, Montana—Winter 
wheat was being hafvested, the yield run- 
ning better than average. Prospects were 
not so good for spring wheat owing to 
hot weather. 

Harvesting of the second crop of alfalfa 
was well underway. The best crop was 
especially good and maturing rapidly. 

Sun River’ project, Montana—Crops 
were in excellent condition. On the Fort 
Shaw division work had begun on cutting 
the second crop of alfalfa, and reports 
indicated it was the best second. cutting 
in the history of the project. 

Sugar beets were jn fine condition. Good 
yields of potatoes, seed peas, and small 
grains were in prospect. On the Green- 
fields division a fine wheat crop was ma- 
turing. 

Lower Yellowstone project, Montana- 
North, Dakota—The second cutting of al- 
falfa was being put up. Beets, corn, and 
beans made excellent growth where prop- 
erly watered. 

Threshing of seed peas had begun and 
the yield was very satisfactory. Crops not 
watered were almost a total failure. 

North Platte project, Nebraska-Wyom- 
ing—The season was about 10 days ahead 
of the average and all crops were in good 
condition. Much of the small grain had 
been harvested and some threshing done. 

The second cutting of alfalfa was be- 
ing put up. Potatoes and -sugar beets 
were making a satisfactory showing. 

Newlands project, Nevada—The second 
cutting of alfalfa was in progress with in- 
dications that the yield would be as heavy 
as that from the first cutting. Cantaloupe 
growers anticipated an early heavy yield. 

The wheat crop will be large both as to 
acreage and yield. Corn promised large 
yields and the acreage is the largest ever 
planted on the project. 

Carlsbad project, New Mexico—Crops 
were in first-class condition. The third 
cutting of alfalfa was nearly all harvested. 
About 1,800 acres were left for seed. 

The condition of the cotton crop con- 
tinued above normal and an extra heavy 
crop was in prospect. 

Rio Grande project, New Mexico-Texas— 
In spite of the late start owing to the 
cold spring, cotton made excellent growth 
during the past month. Considerable al- 
falfa hay was damaged by frequent rain 
storms. 

Carload shipments of cantaloupes_ be- 
gan on July 20 and will reach the peak 
about the middle of August. Shipments 
of Bartlett pears had begun. 

Klamath project, Oreg.-Calif. — Some 
water users were cutting the second crop 
of alfalfa. 

Belle Fourche project, S. Dak.—Har- 
vesting of small grain was about 75 per 
cent completed at the end of the_ month 
and threshing had begun. The second cut- 
ting of alfalfa was being harvested. 

The cucumber pickle harvest began at 
the close of the month. The Squire Dingee 
Pickle Company have installed a mechani- 
eal sorter and increased the number of 
pickle vats until Nisland Station is now 
reported to be the largest pickle salting 
eenter in the world, with a capacity of 
50,000 bushels. 

Strawberry Valley project, Utah—The 
second cutting of alfalfa was harvested and 
threshing of the pea crop had been com- 
pleted. The sugar beet crop was poor in 
some parts of the project owing to the 
white fly. The wheat crop had shrunken 
badly on account of the extreme hot 
weather during the ripening period. 

Otber grains were doing well. The 
cherry crop was faix and good returns 
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griculture 


Foreign Tobacco Yields Subnormal 
Says Department of ‘Agriculture 





Cotton, Vegetable and Fruit Conditions, and Meat 
and Wool Markets Also Surveyed. 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
cotton conditions favorable in Egypt, but 
varyingly subnormal in Russia, the Pun- 
jab section of India and elsewhere. 

The flax outlook is declared below stand- 
ard in the United States, promising in 
Argentina and in parts of Europe, but 
backward in England, northern Ireland, 
Austria and (€zechoslovakia. Olive pros- 
pects in Europe are said to vary. 

Tobacco in Porto Rico has been injured 
by rains and Paraguayan tobacco produc- 
tion is 26 per cent under last year’s crop, 
the Department says. There are larger 
British pork imports, Argentine cattle con- 
ditions have been benefited by mild 
weather, and Australian wool receipts 
have advanced 8 per cent during the past 
fiscal year over the preceding year’s 
figures. 

While the fruit crop prospects in North 
America are said to continue favorable, 
conditions are not as promising in Europe. 


A record celery crop is reported from 
Bermuda, 
The Department's report along these 


lines follows: 


Cotton Crops. 


Reports from Egypt as of the middie of 
July continued favorable, with the crop 
making good progress, especially in Up- 
per Egypt, although some complaints of 
dampness have been received from Lower 
Egypt. Private estimates ‘place the Sakel 
area at about 10 per cent less than last 
year, with other acreages about the same. 
Planting in the Punjab, India, began on 
time and the condition is 91 per cent of 
normal, according to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. Acreage is placed 
at 2,558,000 acres against final estimates 
in 1924-25 of 2,539,000 acres and 26,801,000 
acres for the Punjab and all India respec- 
tively. 

The August estimates of acreage in Pun- 
jab were lower than the final estimates 
8 years out of 10 for the period 1914-15 
to 1923-24. Cotton production in Russia 
for the 1926-27 season is forecast at 733,500 
bales of 478 pounds, according to the In- 
ternational Institute as of August 14. This 
is a reduction of 14 per cent from the es- 
timate of 852,000 bales for lust season. 


The average yield for the period 1909-10 to > 


COTTON: 


Country 


Area previously reporting and unchanged*.. 


Russia 
Algeria... 
Morocco... 


Total above regions .. 


Estimated world total excluding China... 


*For the United States acreage in cultivation on June 


acreage harvested. 
COTTON: 


7 Interpolated. 


Country 


United States .. 
United States .. 


Total above regions . . 
Estimated world total . 


* Average 1911-13. 


1913-14 was 953,000 bales. 

1926-27 is estimated at 1,724,000 

angaist 1,617,000 acres for last year. 
Tobacco. 


Porto Rican tobacco has suffered con- 
siderably from excessive rainfall and high 
winds late in July, according to trade 
reports of July 24. Twenty-four stations 
in the eastern and central districts show 
an average rainfall of 6.33 inches, or 5 
inches above normal. From 10 to more 
than 12 inches fell in central areas and 
nearly 10 inches along the eastern coast. 

The 1926 crop in Paraguay is estimated 
at 9,921,000 pounds or 26 ‘per cent of last 
year’s crop of 27,646,000 pounds and 39 
per cent of the 5-year average 1921-1925, 
according to Consul R. M. Scotten at 
Asuncion, quoting the Banco Agricola del 
Paraguay. The quality this year is said 
to be very good as the result of improve- 
ments in planting. 

Vegetable Oils. 

The flaxseed crop or the United States 
and Canada on the basis of the August 
1 condition is even less promising than on 
July 1 according to the official estimates 
of those countries. Production is esti- 
mated at 25,527,000 bushels compared with 
the July estimate of 28,305,000 bushels. 
The new estimate is 18.5 per cent below 
the 31,315,000 bushels produced by these 
countries in 1925. 

The new crop in Argentina is being sown. 
According to a report from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture the area 
is expected to be larger than that of last 
year. In Europe the condition of the flax 
crop had improved in Belgium and growth 
was slightly above average the middle of 
July, aecording to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. 

The crop condition was also satisfactory 
in Poland, Hungary and the Irish Free 
State. In Czechoslovakia and Austria flax 
suffered from hot weather and was some- 
what backward while Great Britain and 
ED 
The peach crop was good 
Apples prom- 


acres 


were realized. 
with fair prices prevailing. 
ised abundant yields. 

Okanogan project, Washington — The 
prospect was good for an average crop of 
apples. Many orchards, however, will be 
short of water during August and Sep- 
tember, and with continued dry weather, it 
is doubtful if they will produce a crop. 

Yakima project, Washington—The sec- 
ond cutting of alfalfa was completed and 
was one of the finest ever harvested on the 
project both in quantity and yuality. Early 
peaches were moving to market at 40 to 
65 cents a box. Picking of pears had be- 
gun, 

The apricot harvest was completed dur- 
ing the month, with prices ranging from 
$60 to $75 a ton. Potatoes were making 
excellent growth. 

Riverton project, Wyo.—Farming was in 
progress on six privately owner farms, the 
crop conditions varying from fair to ex- 
cellent, depending on the skill and ex- 
perience of the farmer. 

Shoshone project, Wyo.—Prospects were 
good for an abundant yield of all crops 
except for some beans and potatoes in- 
jured by frost in June. The second cutting 
of alfalfa and cutting of peas had begun. 

A small amount of grain harvesting was 
also in progress at the end of the month, 


J 


“ 


Northern Ireland report some damage ‘from 
frost in certain districts. 

The vegetable oil industry of Argentina 
was more active in 1925 than in 1924, as 
the result of a large increase in peanut 
oil production, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Banes at Buenos Aires. The 
total amount of all types of seeds used for 
crushing in 1925 was 12.7 per cent greater 
than for 1924. Oil and cake output for 1925 
execded 1924 by 7.3 per cent and 2.0 per 
cent respectively. Those increases, how- 
ever, were not great enough to bring final 
figures up to the 1923 level. 


Olives. 

The condition of olives in the Mediter- 
ranean basin is varied according to the 
July Bulletin of the International Institute 
of Agriculture. Italy, France. Lebanon, 
Alberia and French Morocco report fairly 
satisfactory conditions, but in Portugal the 
condition of the crop was poor Olives 
flowered well on the whole in Spain and 
in the northern and central districts the 
state was satisfactory. 

In the southern districts, however, es- 
pecially in\ the province of Seville, pros- 
pects are not so reassuring. In spite of 
unfavorable weather in Italy which was 
detrimental to the flowering of olives, hopes 
are held out for a good crop. 


Hogs and Pork. 

Bacon imports into Great Britain for 
July reached 71,792,000 pounds, an increase 
of over 10,000,000 pounds over June, and 
3,024,000 pounds more than in July, 1925, 
according to preliminary figures cabled by 
E. A. Foley, American Agricultural Com- 
missioner at London. Takings from both 
Denmark and the United States were 
heavier than for June, but the bulk of 
the increase resulted from larger quanti- 
ties of Netherlands pork arriving in the 
form of bacon. Lard imports totaled 22, 
703,000 pounds, or slightly more than in 
June, but less than last year. Ham im- 
ports amounted to 10,416,000 pounds, also 


a slight decline below June, and over 
9,000,000 pounds under July, 1925. 
Only 34,142,000 pounds of pork were 


held in Canadian cold storage houses on 
July 1, 1926. That figure represents a 
reduction of per cent below July 1, 
1925, and of 24 per cent below the average 
for the five preceding years. 
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Acreage 1909-13, annual 1924-25. 


Larger numbers of Irish hogs were im- 
Per cent 
Average 1926 is 
1909-18 =: 1924 1925 1926 of 1925 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Per cent 

acres acres acres acres 
41,777 46,530 49,546 106.5 
1,490 1,228 1,617 1,674 103.5 
5 15 13 86.7 
$2 2 3 150.0 
43,012 48,164 51,236 106.4 

.62,500 76,000 

25 for 1926, for other years 


Production, average 1909-13, annual 1924-26 (Bales of 478 pounds net). 


Per cent 





Average 1926 is 
1909-13 =1924 1925 1926 of 1925 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Per cent 
bales bales bales bales 
13,033 13,628 16,086 15,621 97.1 
13,033 13,628 16,086 16,621 97.1 

.13,034 13,631 16,088 16,624 103.3 
20,859 24,800 27,900 


The area for @— 





ported into Great Britain during the first 
six months of 1926 than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. There was a decrease 
in the number of cattle and sheep 
ported during the same period. 


Cattle and Beef. 

Recent mild, open weather has been fav- 
orable for pastoral interests in Argentina, 
according to the “Review of the River 
Platte.” Feed is said to be abundant and 
feeding cattle are in good condition. 

The largest shipment of chilled beef to 
in Great Britain from Australia, 
comprising 793 carcasses, was landed last 
month, according to The Times of July 
24. Most of the cargo was shipped from 
Queensland on May 27. Although all the 
difficulties of transportation of chilled 
such a distance were not over- 


im- 


arrive 


meat for 
come, a large quantity arrived in a satis- 
factory condition. 


Sheep And Wool. 
Wool receipts in Australia reached 2,- 


241,000 bales for the year ended June 30, 
1926, an increase of 8 per cent over the 
preceding year, according to Trade Com- 
missioner Babbitt. Since storage receipts 
represent the bulk of the clip, an 8 per 
cent increase over the 1924-25 figure would 
bring the clip for 1925-26 to about 747,- 
000,000 pounds, figuring 320 pounds to the 
bale. Stocks on June 30, 1926, were only 
33,000 bales against 505,964 bales a year 
ago. The 1926-27 clip is forecast at 2,- 
242,000 bales or 718,000,000 pounds. 


The fourth series of wool sales in Lon- 
don closed on July 28, with quotations 
from 2 cents to 4 cents per pound below 
closing rates of the preceding series for 
merinos, but from par to 2 cents higher 
for crossbreds. During the four series for 
1926, the total quantities of wool sold in- 
creased 57 per cent over the four series 
for 1925. 


Foreign Butter Prices Drop. 


During the week ended August 12, quo- 
tations had declined slightly in important 
European markets, with the Copenhagen 
quotation equivalent to 36 cents, against 
41.5 cents for 92 score butter in New York. 
The New York price represents a rise of 
one cent over a week ago, while the Co- 
penhagen quotation represents a decline 
of a half a cent. In the Londan market 
prices were either unchanged or a shade 
lower, with the exception of New Zealand, 
which was quoted a shade higher, at 38 
cents. Compared with last year at this 
time the European markets are relatively 
much weaker. Copenhagen is 9 cents 
lower than last year and New York about 
one cent lower. 


Fruit, Vegetables and Nuts. 


Fruit crop prospects in North America 
continue favorable but conditions in Eu- 
rope are not especially promising, accaqrd- 
ing to reports received in the Department 
of Agriculture. Latest reports from Eu- 
rope indicate fair apple crops in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
In the latter country the fruit crops suf- 
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from California, Nevada, 


Cotton 
Wool 


Canadian Restrictions 
Removed on Stock Imports 





the importation 


sheep, 


testrictions into 


of cattle, 


on 


Canada swine, or goats 


or Arizona, 
been canceled by a Ministerial of 
August 9, 1926, according cablegram 
received in the Department of Comfnerce 
from Ottawa. 

All restrictions imposed the 
United States on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease are now removed. 


have 
Order 


to a 


against 


Better Prospects 
For Cotton Cause 
Prices to Go Down 


Exports for Week Exclusive of 
Canada Exceed Last Year, 
Says Department of 
Agriculture. 


Indications of a larger crop than pre- 
viously estimated caused a decline of cot- 
ton prices during the past week, the De- 
partment of Agriculture pointed out in its 
weekly review of the week’s cotton trade 
just issued. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Cotton prices were 
week August 
dency, 


active during the 
7-13, with a declining ten- 
final quotations being down about 
1 cent per pound for both spots and fu- 
tures. Reports of more 
regarding the 1926 crop, coupled 
with increased trade ideas of the size of 
the next crop, were said to be contributing 
factors to the softness in the market. 
Reports also indicated an easier tone in 
the dry goods centers, due to the decline 
in prices of raw material, 
about 7 


favorable char- 
acter 


which are now 
cents per pound below those for 
the corresponding period in 1925 

The Bureau of the Census has placed the 


American mill consumption for July at 
460,918 bales, compared with 518,504 in 
June and 483,926 for July, 1925. Total 
consumption for the 12 months ended July 
31 was placed at 6,450,987 bales, compared 
with 6,798,417 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
October Futures Down. 


On the New York Cotton Exchange Oc- 
tover future contracts were down 109 
points, closing at 16.33 cents, and on the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange they were 
down 93 points, closing at 16.34 cents. Oc- 
tober future contracts on the Chicago 
Board of Trade were down 99 points at 
16.26 cents. 

The average price of Middling in 10 des- 
ignated markets closed at 16.95 cents per 
pound, compared with 18.04 cents a week 
ago and 23.52 cents a year ago. Spot sales 
for the week in 10 markets amounted to 
47,296 bales, compared with 63,323 for the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Exports for the week amounted to 75,- 
622 bales, compared with 42,558 bales for 
the same week last season. Total exports 
from August 1 to August 13, amounted to 
103,962 bales, compared with 97,374 in 
1925. Figures exclude Canada. 

Certificated stock at New York, on 
August 13, was 28,266 bales, New Orleans, 
14,824; Houston-Galveston, 19,407. Total 
stocks of all kinds New York, 47,062; New 
Orleans, 130,670; Houston, 199,306; Galves- 





ton, 143,200. 
Contracts Listed. 

August 13: October, 16.33 cents; December, 

New York future contracts’ closed 
16.27 cents; January, 16.30 cents; March, 
16.47; May, 16.69; New Orleans closed: 
October, 16.34 cents; December, 16.25; Janu- 
ary, 16.20; March, 16.36; May, 16.34. Chi- 


cago closed: October, 16.26 cents; Decem- 


ber, 16.10; January, 16.15; March, 16.25. 
New Orleans middling spot cotton 17.36 
cents per pound. 
Cotton movement from August 1 to 
August 13, 1926, with comparisons. 
1926 1925 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 104,971 84,461 
Port stocks 616,511 181,063 
Interior receipts 45,982 114,611 
Interior stocks 622,013 164,545 
Into sight. 191,573 221,216 
North’n spinners’ t: ikings 69,757 15.796 
South’n spinners’ takings .120,877 93,850 
World’s visible supply of 
American cotton 2,076,547 984,608 





fered from rain during June, with condi- 
tion reports for July less favorable than 
formerly. Estimates are still well above 
1925, however, in which year the fruit 
crops were practically a failure. In Sweden 
and Denmark conditions are not promis- 
ing. Irish fruit has suffered deterioration 
after having a good start, and in Scotland 
conditions are still fairly good. As previ- 
ously reported, the outlook for apples in 
Canada is very promising. 

The fruit crop of Hungary is expected to 
be poor in the northeastern sections and 
medium to good in the southeastern part, 
reports Consul Bowman quoting official 
sources. At the beginning of July apricots 
and sour cherries were reported as slightly 
below average, while sweet cherries and 
other fruits wre slightly above average. 


The Yugoslavia prune crop should be 
above average, reports Consul Patton at 
Belgrade. Cool weather in June favored 
growth, and growers are expecting a large 
proportion of good-sized fruit. The plums 
of the Loire district of France are late but 
of good quality, and the crop is said to 
be larger than last year. In Scotland a 
small crop of plums and damsons is ex- 
pected. 


Record Celery Crop in Bermuda. 


In the season just closed Bermuda pro- 
duced 74,426 bushels of celery, the largest 
crop in its history, according to Consul R. 
Honey at Hamilton. Prices were good 
throughout the season and the crop was 
a profitable one. The consul states that 
already there are signs of increased acre- 
age for the coming season. This year's 
large crop was due partly to favorable 
weather conditions throughout the grow- 
ing season and partly to more care than 
usual in regard to spraying and dusting so 
there was comparative freedom from 
blight. 

Considerable effort was also made in se- 
lecting the right kind of seed. Heavy 
celery shipments to New York began dur- 
ing the first week in May, selling at the 
docks of New York at $6.50 per crate of 
about two bushels each. By the middle of 
May Bermuda shippers were receiving $8 
and $9 per crate, and towards the end of 
the month $9.50 was obtained in many in- 
stances, 
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Demand for Wheat 
In 1926 Reported as 
Likely to Be to Be Greater 


Shortage of Old F Old Stocks and De- 
creaned Yields in Orient Ex- 
pected to Influence 


World Market. 


wheat may 
the De- 
in a 


world demand for be 
larger for 1926 than for last year, 
partment of 
statement just issued, 
from 21 of the leading producing countries. 
The production, of Russia 


China, 


The 


Agriculture estimated 


based on statistics 


outside and 


the statement says, may show an 


increase over the 1925 crop. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


Estimates and forecasts of wheat pro- 


indicate that the world’s 
outside of Russia and for 


the year may be about the same as last 
year. The demand for the new crop 
wheat, on the other hand, may be stronger 
than in 1925 because of the low stocks of 
old wheat, reduced supplies of rye and 
potatoes, and short wheat crops in the 
Orient. The estimates and forecasts of 
production in 21 countries of the north- 
ern hemisphere reported to date indicate 
a production of 2,354,000,000 bushels 
against 2,300,000,000 in 1925. These coun- 
tries last year produced 78 per cent of the 
total northern hemisphere crop exclusive 
of Russia and China, and 70 per cent of 
the estimated world total. The 1926 out- 
turn of theucrovs is, of course, still un- 
certain. The uncertainty of the Canadian 
crop is an especially important factor in 
the situation. Although the final outturn 
of that crop in the past eight years has 
averaged about the same as the August 
forecast, it has ranged from 20 per cent 
below that figure to 28 per cent above. 


i 
Shortage Reported of Old Stock. 

The present indicated increase in world 
production, however, barely offsets the 
reduction in the reported stocks of old 
wheat as of July 1 in exporting countries, 
afloat and at ports of the United King- 
dom, which amounted to 219,000,000 bushels 
as of July 1, 1926, compared with 238,- 
000,000 bushels as of July 1, 1925. Further- 
more, conditions in the three important 
countries which have not yet made defi- 
nite forecasts of production, i. France, 
Germany and Yugoslavia, indicate smaller 
crops than in ‘1925. 

European production so far _ reported 
reaches 736,000,000 bushels against 768,- 
000,000 bushels last year in the same coun- 
tries. Fairly good yields are expected in 
Germany, but the crop is not likely to 
equal that of last year. The French is 
reported recently to have improved, but 
it is still not likely to equal the unusually 
good crop of 1925. It seems probable that 
wheat production in European countries, 
exclusive of Russia, may be about 100,000,- 
000 bushels less than last year. If these 
indications should be borne out, and the 
southern hemisphere should produce a nor- 
mal crop, the total world production, exclu- 
sive of Russia and China would be slightly 
larger than in 1925. Reports generally 
indicate that the Russian crop may be 
slightly better than in 1925, but that of 
China, including Manchuria, will be in- 
ferior to last year. 


duction to date 


supply China 


e 


Reduction Forecast in Rye Crop. 


The outlook as to the demand for wheat 
for this year, on the other hand, seems to 
be somewhat better than last year. Esti- 
mates\and forecasts of rye production re- 
ceived to date this year indicate a consid- 
erable reduction in supply. Reports from 
12 countries indicate a production of 390,- 
000,000 bushels compared with 455,000,000 
bushels last year. In many Europeon 
countries rye competes with wheat in the 
supply of breadstuffs. This reduction in 
the rye crop should strengthen the demand 
for wheat The European potato crop, 
which is generally believed also to affect 
demand for wheat or wheat flour in Eu- 
rope, is also not quite so good as last year. 
The reported short crop of Manchuria and 
other parts of China indicate a probable 
increase in the demand in the Orient for 
wheat and flour from Australia, the United 
States and Canada. Efforts on the part of 
Italy and France to conserve their bread 
supplies in order that they may reduce 
imports to the minimum may have some 
effect upon the demand for wheat, but it 
is not believed that the measures under- 
taken by these countries will greatly re- 
duce their imports. The increase in Ital- 
ian production should mean an increased 
demand for our Durum wheat, unless Rus- 
sia comes into the market with greater 
supplies of wheat of this character. 


Estimates on Foreign Crops. 


Recent cablegrams received in the De- 
partment of Agriculture report the fol- 
lowing new estimates and revisions of 
estimates. The wheat crop of England 
and Wales is estimated, by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture to be nearly 
2,000,000 bushels gerater than last year, 
according to a cablegram from Agricul- 
tural Commissioner Foley. The estimate 
is 52,500,000 buShels as compared with 
50,800,000 bushels last year. 

The forecast of the wheat crop of Po- 
land from the condition as of August 1 
was reduced nearly 1,000,000 bushels be- 
low the Jyly forecast. The probable out- 
turn of the crop is now estimated to be 
54,000,000 bushels as compared with a 
forecast of 55,000,000 bushels as of July 1 
and an estimate of 58,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced in 1925. 

The first forecast of wheat production 
in Austria is 9,800,000 bushels as compared 
with approximately 12,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced last year. 

Tunis has revised her estimate of wheat 
production to 10,300,000 bushels compared 
with 11,000,000 bushels forecast in Jun@ 
and the production of 11,800,000 bushels 
produced last year. 

India has increased her estimate of area 
harvested from 30,288,000 acres tuo 30,470,- 
000 acres and accordingly increased the esti- 
mate of production from 323,600,000 bushels 
to 324,900,000 bushels. 

Japan reports 1,500,000 bushels less than 
last year. The forecast being 27,700,000 
bushels compared with 29,500,000 last year. 


Shipments of 322 Carloads 
Made From Irrigation Project 


Shipments of agricultural products from 
the Yuma irrigation project in Arizona 
and California in June amounted to 322 
carloads, valued at $132,850, according to 
figures issued by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Since 
the beginning of the year, the total value 
of such shipments has amounted to $1,- 
493,050. In addition, there have been nu- 
merous express shipments of garden truck 
and grapes, the bureau has just announced, 
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Another Dam to Be Included 
In Kentucky Power Project 


Federal Power Commission 
to amend the preliminary permit 
held by the Kentucky Hydro Electric Com- 
pany, 


The 
voted 


has 


of Delaware, for a water-power proj- 
involving the construction of power 
houses and appurtenant works at United 
States Dams Nos, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
Kentucky River, so as to include United 
States Dam No. 10. . 

In recommending the amendment of the 
preliminary permit, O. C. 
of 


ect 





Merrill, executive 
secretary 
that preliminary 
No. 10 had 
Winchester 


the commission, explained 
permit covering Dam 
previously been issued to the 
Water Works, of Boston, 
Mass., but this expired March 4, 1926 
the submitted letter stating 
that it did not desire to proceed further 


with the project. 
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Homestead Lands 
In Nevada to Be 
Opened Sept. 16 


for Entry Embraces 
38,551 Acres in Nye 
and Lincoln 
Counties. 


Area 


Prospective opening to homesteading of 
38,551 acres of public lands in the State of 
Nevada was announced by the General 
Land Office, Department of the Interior, 
on August 14. 





The area will be open to entry for 91 
days from September 16, 1926, under the 
homestead and desert land laws by quali- 
fied former service men of the World War, 
and also to entry by those persons having 
a preference right to the land superior to 
that of the soldiers. These persons may 
file their applications during the 20-day 
period immediately preceding the filing of 
the plats and all applications so filed will 
be treated as though filed simultaneously 
at 9 o'clock a. m., on September 16, 1926. 
At 9 o’clock a. m., on December 16, 1926, 
all the land remaining unentered will be- 
come subject to entry under any applicable 
public land laws by the general public. 

A summary of the public lands to 
opened for homesteading follows: 

Lincoln County, Nevada: 22,779.37 acres. 
The land is reported as mountainous, and 
from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above sea level. The 
timber consists of juniper and pinion pine, 
valuable for fuel and feygce posts. The 
township is well watered and suitable for 
grazing purposes. No surface indication 
of mineral. 

Nye County, Nevada: 15,771.80 acres. 
The land is reported as mountainous. The 
soil, black loam, third and fourth rate. The 
township is heavily timbered with juniper, 
pine and mahogany, of small commercial 
value, and owing to the lack of water the 
use of the township for grazing is limited 
to a small number of cattle. No surface 
indication of mineral was noted, ae the 
old Morey mines are located in Sec. 

The opening will be under the et: 
sion of the local land office at Carson City, 
Nevada. 


Tour Said to Show 


Farm Situation Good 


be 


Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
Says Only Dry Farmers Are 





Suffering. 
[Continued From Page 1.] 
quite as staisfactory as it was a year 
ago and the yield is not quite so good 


as a year ago, but there is a good yield 
nevertheless. 
Stock Men 
“The cattle men 
are all satisfied. 
excellent conditions 


Satisfied. 
and the sheep men 
They are happy over 
as to their livestock. 
Their grazing areas are in fine shape, 
with splendid ranges of grass generally. 
While the prices they are getting are not 
past, they are, notwithstanding, getting 
quite so high*as they have been in the 
very good prices for their stock. 

“Crops in most of the irrigation dis- 
tricts through the western States are 
progressing very favorably. The farmers 
have been especially blessed there. They 
have had plenty of water and they are 
getting a fine showing in the matter of 
their crops. There has been abundant 
water for the splendid turn out in the crop 
yield of the irrigated sections. 

“The dry land farmer is the 
to all this favorable showing. What is 
the answer to his predicament? Rain, the 
cooperation of nature in supplying moist- 
ure to help the soil in the growing of his 


exception 


crops. They need more rains, and then 
rains. This is true of Montana and in 
Wyoming, and in South Dakota. All 


through those section sthe conditions are 
not quite so good and the farmers are 
not in so favorable a situation as those 
in the irrigated districts. They need more 
rain and need it very much. 

Oklahoma Wheat Good. 

“T found excellent wheat crops in Okla- 
homa and the farmers are getting good 
prices for wheat. The cvorn there looks 
good. “And let me tell you that oil in 
Oklahoma is running, freely—the oil farm- 
ers,”’ he added, “are doing finely.’ 

“T investigated the grazing situation, 
which I found very satisfactory generally, 
and the forestry situation in many of the 
States. As to forestry, I am pretty well 
sold on ‘fire breaks.’ Those are the strips 
of cut area made by the fire fighters that 
enable the mto check the forest fires that 
have been rampaging. The use of the 
breaks has proved very successful. 

“Reforestution is very actively 
on now, in Colorade and in Michigan 
especially. They can set out their re- 
forestation and when, after five or six 
years, they have to thin out the growth 
they can sell the surplus, from this thin- 


ning out, to nurserymen in Illinois at a 
price equivalent to the cost of setting back 
10 or 12 acres.” 


Cotton Mills in Europe 
Report Industry Is Dull 


The European cotton textile industry 
continues dull, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced in a review of the world 
cotton mill situation issued August 14. 

Little improvement in mill activity in 
Great Britain is expected until the strike 
is settled. Japan, however, is using more 
raw cotton than last year, 
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Justice Department 
Prepares for Suits 


Over Public Lands 


Attorney General Announces’ 
Many Trials Pending In- 





volving Rights of 
Government. 


The Department of Justice is preparing 
for the trial of a large number of cases 
involving the Government's rights in pub- 





lic lands, it was announced by Attorney 
General Sargent on August 16. These 
lands are classified as irrigation lands, 


swamp lands, and Indian lands. 

According to the department, there are 
now pending for the benefit of Indians, 
many suits in irrigation regions, in which 
the rights of Indians will be protected by 
the Government. . Among them are suits 
brought in the last year for swamp lands 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Statement of Mr. Sargent. 

Attorney General Sargent has issued a 
statement in regard to the suits, the full 
text of which follows: 

During the past fiscal year the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been engaged, through 
its division dealing with public land siuts 
and land titles, in the preperation for 
trial of a large number of cases involving 
the Government's rights in public lands. 
These rights are asserted undef classifica- 


tions of irrigation lands, Indian lands, 
swamp lands. etc. 

In controversies involving irrigation 
lands there are 25 to 30 cases scattered 
over the west and southwest, involving 


large tracts of land. Usually these con- 


troversies arise over the Government’s 
financing of irrigation projects and the 
building of dams and impounding large 


quantities of water, 
leasing this water 
before it reaches 


In the process of re- 
for irrigation purposes. 
its legitimate destina- 


tion, parts of said water are diverted il- 
legally and litigation follows. 
Litigation to Be Slow. 
In order to determine the rights of all 





parties concerned it 
into court 


is necessary to bring 
as defendants practically every 


land owner adjoining the flow of the 
water. The process of this initial litiga- 
tion is expensive and slow. When these 


rights are determined, however, there will 
be no further controversy relative to the 
rights as to the water. 

Some of the larger projects now in liti- 
gation are the Gua Valley Irrigation 
Project near Proenix, Ariz.; Wind River 
Indian Project, in Wyoming; Las Vegas 
Project, in New Mexico; the Blackfoot 
Water Project near Denver, Colo., and 
about 20 projects of lesser magnitude. 

The Department of Justice is called 
upon, on behalf of the United States, to 
zuard the rights of Indians against en- 
croachments of all kinds. There are now 
pending for the benefit of the Indians 
many suits in the irrigation regions where 
otherwise the Indians would be crowded 
out by the whites and denied the ‘use of 


water to which they are entitled. 
Suits have also been brought during 
the past year in behalf of the Indians 


for swamp lands in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and altogether there are probably 
20 or 30 suits being handled by the De- 
partment of Justice upon recommendation 
of the Indian Commissioner and the In- 
terior Department. 


Grain in Store Gains 


12,000,000 Bushels 


Increases for Week Include More 
Than 10,000,000 Bushels 
of Wheat. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture on Au- 
gust 16 made public the statistics of the 
stocks of grain in store in trading chan- 
nels August 14, showing approximately 12,- 
000,000 bushels increase in wheat, a de- 
crease in oats, and increases in the other 
stocks over the figures made public the 
preceding week. 

The report follows in fulf text: 

The commercial stocks of grain in store 
and afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week end- 
ing August 14, 1926, according to reports to 


the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, were as follows: 

Wheat, 56,463,973 bushels; rye, 8,991,885 
bushels; corn, 23,210,046 bushels; barley, 
2,598,008 bushels; oats, 37,007,556 bushels; 
flax, 956,374 bushels. 


Stocks of Canadian grain in store in bond 
in the United States markets: 


Wheat, 3,396,103 bushels; oats, 79,000 
bushels; rye, 1,098,000 bushels; barley, 
62,000 bushels. 

Stocks of United States grain in store 


in Canadian markets: 

Wheat, oats, rye, corn, none. 

The figures for commercial stocks in the 
United States for the preceding week 
were: 

Wheat, 45,935,490 bushels; corn, 23,800,- 
787 bushels; oats, 34,953,406 bushels; rye, 
8,851,597 bushels; barley, 2,392,709 bushels; 
flax, 955,633 bushels. 


All Tuberculosis in Stock 
Held Dangerous to Humans 


All forms of livestock tuberculosis are 
potentially dangerous to human beings, 
the Department of Agriculture says in a 
statement just issued. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The degree to which animals affected 
with tuberculosis are dangerous to the 
health of other livestock and of persons 
is a topic widely disgussed, especially in 
areas where eradication work is being 
planned or conducted. 

In answer to a recent inquiry, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has expressed 
the following opinion: Tuberculosis is 
regarded as dangerous in any animal, in 
any location, and to any extent. 

The discharge of tubercle bacilli from 
the mouth, nose, or the excretory organs 
infects the barnyard dust which may set- 
tle in the milk; and the transmission of 
the disease through milk by this means 
is regarded as one of the most common 
eauses of its spread. The danger is mate- 
rially greater when tuberculous infection 
occurs in the udder or as open-gland 
lesions, extensive intestinal or pulmonary 
lesions, or any other form that may con- 
taminate the milk, feed, or Jitter. 

Briefly, all forms of the disease are 
potentially dangerous, the risk being @ 
question of degree depending on the na 
ture and location of the lesions. 
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Deductions 
On Taxes 


Deficiency in Tax 
Held to Have Been 
Properly Figured 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds 


for Commissioner in Pro- 
test Made by Peter 
W. Rouss. 


APPEAL or Peter W. Rovss; Boarp or Tax 

Apprats; No. 5769. 

The Commissioner was sustained by the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the Appeal of 
Peter W. from ths determination 
of a deficiency in income tax for the year 
©1918 in the amount of $134,883.27. The 
deficiency arises from the action of the 
Commissioner in determining that the 
taxpayer derived income from an individ- 
ual business from January 1 to May 13, 
1918, which business was sold to a cor- 
poration on the last-named date, the sale 
being made effective as of January 1, 1918. 

The full text of the case follows: 

J. S. Y. Ivins, Esq., for the petitioner. 

Ward Loveless, Esq., for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Before Smith, Littleton, and Trussell. 

Statements of Facts. 

Findings of fact: Charles Broadway Rouss, 
the taxpayer’s father, built up a large 
wholesale business in New York city and 
sold goods to stores throughout the coun 
try. The father died in 1902 and the tax- 
payer inherited the business from him. 
On May 13, 1918, he caused the formation 
of two corporations—the Charles Broad- 
way Rouss Realty Corporation and Charles 
Broadway Rouss, Inc. He transferred the 
real estate, building, machinery, and fur- 
niture and fixtures connected with the 
business to the former and the operating 
assets, including inventory and accounts 
receivable, but excluding cash on hand at 
December 31, 1917, to Charles Broadway 
Rouss, Inc. The transfers were made 
of January 1, 1918, although the corpora- 
tion did not come into existence until 
May 13, 1918. The books of the merchan- 
dising business were not closed as of May 
13, 1918. The last prior closing was De- 
cember 31, 1917. The corporation, Charles 
Broadway Rouss, Inc., paid a dividend on 
July 25, 1918, of $222,000. 

The earnings of the business for the en- 
tire calendar year 1918 were $666,831.20. 
The taxpayer included no part of these 
earnings in his individual income tax re- 
turn for 1918, but returned as income the 


Rouss 


as 


full amount of the dividends received upon | 


in the corporation, 
The commissioner 


his shares of stock 
namely, $133,224. 


amended his income tax return by adding | 
to his income from the business conducted | 


as an individual 132-365 of the earnings 
of the merchandising business for the year 
1918, or $241,155.39. The fraction repre- 
sents the ratio between the number of 
days elapsing from January 1 to May 13, 
1918, and the total number of days in the 
year. He further amended his return by 
reducing the amount of the taxable divi- 
dend from $133,224 to $65,404.51, the differ- 
ence being considered by the commissioner 
as a return of capital. 

The books of account of both the tax- 
payer and the corporation were kept upon 
the accrual] basis. 

Text of Ruling. 


Opinion—Smith: The taxpayer contends 
that for the year 1918 he received no 
income from the merchandising business 
carried on by himself from January 1 
to May 138, 1918, and by Charles Broad- 
way Rouss, Inc., for the balance of the 
year, other than the dividend which he 


received on shares of stock in the corpora- | 
con- | 


tion in the amount of $133,224. He 
tends that because it was impossible to 
determine the value of the business at May 
18, 1918, or even what the business ac- 
tually consisted of, due to lack of in- 
ventories, the sale was made as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1918; 
as it stood at January 1, with all changes 
that had taken place between January 
1 and May 13, such changes being 
termined; that the taxpayer retained for 
himself the cash that had been on hand on 
January 1, 1918, but sold the inventory 
and accounts receivable as they had stood 
on January 1, 1918, subject to liabilities 


: : e 
With all increases and decreases that had | 


taken place between January 1 
13. 
that the business was sold ‘“‘sight unseen” 
at the value by the balance sheets 
January 1. He further contends that with- 
Out inventories there can be no computa- 
tion of gain frem the sale of the business 
and without computation there can he no 
accrual of income. 


Commissioner's Contention. 


The commissioner contends, on the’ other 
hand, that the taxpayer is liable to income 


and May 


tax in respect of any profits from the con- | 


duct of the individual business from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 13, and that a failure on the 
part of the taxpayer to take an inven- 
tory at May 13 for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of gain or profit, if 
any, is not proof that the conduct of the 
individual business from January 1 to May 
13 was without profits; that in a 


case 


where a taxpayer has not taken steps to | 


determine the amount the profits re- 
sulting from the conduct of a business, the 
commissioner has authority under section 
212(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918 to deter- 
mine such profits. 

The taxpayer admits that the merchan- 
dising business is not entitled to be taxed 
as a corporation for the entire calendar 
year 1918 under section 330 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, since the earnings of the busi- 
ness for the year were less than 20 per cent 
of its invested capital. 

The taxpayer contends that the sale of 
his business to the corporation on May 13, 
1918, is analogous to the sale by an in- 
@ividual of an interest-bearing bond be- 
tween interest-paying dates at a flat price; 
that if such price is the same as the cost 


of 


of the bond there can be no gain to the in- | 


dividual from the sale of the bond, even 
though interest has accrued upon the bond 


from the last interest-paying date to the | 


date of sale. It is argued that, since in 
Buch case there would be no profit liable 
eo income tax, so in the instant case the 
taxpayer would have derived no profits 
from the sale of his business to the cor- 
poration. 

We cannot see any analogy 
Stant case to the sale of bonds 
price between interst-paying 
Commissioner does not contend that the 
taxpayer made a profit from the sale of 
his business to the corporation but that 
the individual is liable to income tax in 
respect of the income derived by him from 
his individual business from January 1 
to May 13, 1918, and that, in the absence 
of a determination of the profit by the 
taxpayer, the Commissioner is authorized 
to take such part of the profits of the 
business for the entire year as the number 


in the in- 
at a flat 
dates. The 


that the business was sold | 


unde- | 


In other words, the taxpayer contends | 


at | 
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Tax Administration 


Shipbuilders Are Granted Relief 
On Appeal Based on Amortization 


G. M. Standifer Corporation and Subsidiary Sus- 
tained by Board of Tax Appeals. 


In a decision on petitions for relicf 
from findings of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, filed by the G. M. 
Standifer Construction Corporation 
and the Vancouver Housing Corpora- 
tion, the Board of Tar Appeals held 
that the amount of amortization de- 
duction allowable to a taxpayer is not 
affected by a lump settlement of the 
It also held that 
the Vancouver Housing Corporation, 


latter’s war claims. 


being entirely subsidiary to, and con- 
trolled by the Standifer Corporation, 
the two concerns should be considered 
jointly, rather than separately. 

The opinion of the Board, granting 
relief for the years 1919 to 1922 inclu- 
involving amounts totaling 
the United 
August 16, continucs 


sive, and 
$676,905.76, 
States Daily 
as follows: 


“Fourth: 
under the 


as 


of 


printed in 


The greater part of the work 
various contracts above men- 
tioned was carried out under a financial 
arrangement commonly known as an Im- 
prest Fund, the Fleet Corporation advanc- 
ing money to take care of the payrolls, 
etc. A number of workmen and other em- 
ployes have not called for the checks due 
them for work, or have lost the checks, or 
for various other reasons the checks 
sued in payment for certain wages have 
not been cashed. 

“The approximate amounts of these un- 
called for wages is $30,000. The Fleet Cor- 
poration has heretofore required the party 
of the first part to retransfer or pay back 
to the Fleet Corporation the full amount 
of said unclaimed wages. In order to set- 
tle and determine this question as between 
the party of the first part and the Fleet 
Corporation, it agreed that the Fleet 
Corporation shall retain said funds that 
have been repaid on account of said un- 
claimed wages and shall hold the party of 
the first part harmless against claims of 
employes for unpaid wages which have 
been returned to the Fleet Corporation as 
aforesaid. 

“Fifth: 


is- 


is 


The party of the second part 


of days elapsing, from January 1 to May 
13 is to 365. 
Sections of Law Quoted. 

Section 212 of the Revenue Act 
provides: 

‘“(a). That in the case of an individual 
the term ‘net income’ means the gross 
income as defined in section 213, less the 
deductions allowed by section 214. 

“(b) The net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of the taxpayer's annual 
accounting period (fiscal year or calendar 
year, as the case may be) in accordance 
with the method of accounting regularly 
employed in keeping the books of such 
taxpayer; but if no such method of ac- 
counting has been so employed, or if the 
method employed does not clearly reflect 
the income, the computation shall be made 
upon such basis and in such manner as 
in the opinion of the Commissioner does 
clearly reflect the income. If the tax- 
payer's annual accounting period is other 
than a fiscal year as defined in section 
200 or if the taxpayer has no annual ac- 
counting period or does not keep books, 
the net income shall be computed on the 
basis of the calendar year. * * *." 

Sections 213 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 provides, in part: 

“That for the purpose of this title * * * 
the term ‘gross income’— 

‘"a) Includes, gains, profits, and _ in- 
come derived from salaries, wages, or com 
pensation for personal service * * * of 
whatever kind and in whatever form paid, 
from professions, vocations, trades, 
businesses, commerce, or sales, or deal- 
ings in property, whether real or personal, 
growing out of the ownership or use of 
or interest in such property: also from 
interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the 
transactions of any business carried on 
| for gain or profit, or gains or profits and 


income derived from any source whatever. 
eege 


of 1918 





or 


Liability Explained. 

We can not doubt that under the statute 
| the taxpayer is required to include in his 
gross income for the taxable year 1918 
any profits of the business derived there- 
from during the period January 1 to May 
| 18, 1918. The corporation did not come 
| into existence until the last-named date, 
j and whatever may have been the inten- 
tion of the incorporators, the corporation 
is liable to income tax only upon earn- 
ings from the date of incorporation. The 
| fact that the business was sold to the cor- 
poration as of January 1, 1918, will not 
suffice to relieve the individual from in- 
| come tax in respect of profits derived 
from the business prior to the date of in- 
corporation. We can not agree with the 
|} taxpayer that he is relieved from income 
tax in respect of the profits to May 13, 
1918, simply because he failed to take an 
| inventory as of that date. If there were 
|} any profits they were chargeable with in- 
| come tax. Our problem is simply from the 
mine the amount of the income from the 
| business, if any, from January 1 to May 
|} 18, 1918. 

The taxpayer has 
showing the income of the business for 
| this period. He admits that the figures 
determined by the commissioner by ap- 
| portioning the income are correct, so far 
4s a mathematical computation is con- 
cerned; that is to say, if such a method 
of apportionment is correct, the amount 
of the income of the taxpayer derived 
from the business from January 1 to May 
13, was $241,155.39. 

In view of the fact 
| neglected to take 
| determine the amount 
any, from the business 
May 138, 1918, we of the opinion 
that it was entirely proper for the com- 
missioner to make that determination upon 
some proper basis. In the absence of evi- 
|. dence showing that the method of pro- 
ration used by the commissioner was in- 
correct, and in the absence of any better 
method being suggested for such deter- 
mination, we are of the opinion that the 
method of proration used by the commis- 
sioner should not disturbed This 
method’ of proration has heretofore been 
approved by this Board. Appeal of L. 8. 
Ayers & Co., 1 B. T. A. 1136. 

The taxpayer has not alleged any error 
with respect to the determination of the 
income received by the taxpayer from the 
dividend paid by the corporation 
Broadway Rouss, Inc., on January 

Judgment for the commissioner. 

July 29, 1926. 





offered no evidence 


that the 
the necessary 
of his 
from 


taxpayer 
steps to 
income, if 
January 1 


to are 


be 








| 


-hereby 


shall execute and deliver to the party of 
the first part such instruments, releases, 
or other documents as are necessary to 
effectually release the mortgage amount- 
ing to $1,300,000 given by the G. M. Stand- 
ifer Construction Corporation, dated Oc- 
tober 18, 1918, to the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

“Sixth: The party of the second part 
hereby agrees to endorse without recourse 
and deliver to the G. M. Standifer Con- 
struction Corporation the bond amounting 
to $350,000, dated July 1, 1918, given by 
the Vancouver Home Company to the G. 
M. Standifer Construction Corporation, 
and later assigned to the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and the Fleet Corporation further 
agrees to reassign to the G. M. Standifer 
Construction Corporation the mortgage 
amounting to $350,000 given July 1, 1918, 
by the Vancouver Home Company to the 
G. M. Standifer Consti@iction Corporation, 
which mortgage was heretofore assigned 
to the Fleet Corporation by the party of 
the first part, and the party of the second 
part further agrees upon the execution of 
this contract to reassign and deliver to 
the party of the first part the stock of the 
Vancouver Home Company now being 
held by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
as security for the loan secured by the 
mortgage of the Vancouver Home Com- 
pany, dated July 1, 1918. 

“Seventh: The party of the second part 
further agrees to reassign and deliver to 
the party of the first part the leases on 
the yards of the party of the first part 
which have heretofore been assigned and 
delivered to the Fleet Corporation. 

“Eighth: The party of the first part 
agrees to indemnify and protect 
the United States of America, the United 
States Shipping Board, ‘and the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in its individual capacity and 
in its capacity as representative and agent 
of the United States against any and all 
claims, actions, or suits of any character 
whatsoever of the Vancouver Home Com- 
pany. 

Responsibility Assumed. 

“Ninth: The party of the first part, for 
itself and its successors and assigns, does 
hereby remise, release and forever dis- 
charge the United States of America, the 
United States Shipping Board, and the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and their respective suc- 
cessors and assigns, jointly and severally, 
of and from all action and actions, cause 
and causes of action, suits, debts, dues, 
sums of money. bonds, covenants, con- 
tracts, agreements, damages, claims and 
demands, in law, and in equity, and in ad- 
miralty, or every sort, kind and descrip 
tion whatsoever, arising or growing -out 
of, or in any way connected with, the 
previous dealings and relations of the 
parties hereto, which against the said 
part it ever had, now has, which its 
successor assigns, or any of them, here- 
after can, shall or may have, from the 
beginning of time up to the date of these 
presents, except as hereinbefore in this 
contract specifically provided. 

“Tenth: , The party of the second part, 
for itself and its successors, does hereby 
remise, release and forever discharge the 
party of the first part, its successors and 
assigns of and from all action and actions, 
cause and causes of action, suits, debts, 
dues, sums of money, bonds, covenants. 
contracts, agreements, damages, claims 
and demands, in law, and in equity, and 
in admiralty, of every sort, kind and de- 
scription whatsoever, arising or growing 
out of, or in any way connected with, the 
previous dealings and relations of the 
parties hereto, which against the said 
party it ever had, now has, or which its 
successors or assigns, or any of them 
hereafter can, shall or may have, from 
the beginning of time up to the date of 
these presents, except as hereinbefore in 
this contract specifically provided, and for 
taxes. 

“In witness whereof the parties here- 
unto have executed this agreement by 
causing the same to be signed respectively 
by an officer of the said party of the first 
part and by an officer of the said Fleet 
Corporation, acting for the said party of 
the second part as aforesaid, and by caus- 
ing the corporate seals of the said party 
of the first part and of the said Fleet Cor- 
poration to be hereunto affixed, duly at- 
tested, on the day and year first above 
written.”’ 


or 


$998,416.23 Paid. 


Pursuant to such agreement, the Fleet 
Corporation paid to the Standifer Corpora- 
tion $998,416.23. The pertinent part of the 
voucher upon which the payment was 
made read as follows 

“Debtor to G. M. Standifer Construction 
Corporation, Portland, Oregon. 

“July 18, 1921. 

“Contract Nos. 3-WC, 
503-SC, 508-WH, 509-WC. 

“In full and final settlement of all claims 
under and in connection with the above 
contracts, under settlement approved by 
resolution of the United States Shipping 
Board, dated July 12, 1922, $998,416.23.” 

During the negotiations on July 15, 1922, 
leading up to the aforesaid final settle- 
ment, no specific mention was made of 
contractual amortization or reimbursement 
of the cost of plant facilities. 

Included in the Benson award, specifi- 
cally as a part of the cost of the Home 
Company's housing, and in principle as a 
part of the cost of the ships delivered to 
the Fleet Corporation and as an element 
of damages for suspended and cancelled 
contracts, were the following items of de- 
preciation and-or amortization of plant 
facilities: 

Vancouver Wood Shipyard 
North Portland Wood Shipyard 
Vancouver Steel Shipyard 
Vancouver Home Co. Housing 


156-SC, 176-WC, 


$272,771.85 

32,396.96 
369,555.19 
187,500.00 
$862,224.00 

All of these items of depreciation and-or 
amortization of housing and plant facil- 
ities constructed, erected, acquired or in- 
stalled subsequent to April 6, 1917, except 
the item of $32,396.96. Of this last item, 
part was on plant constructed prior .to 
and part on plant constructed after April 
6, 1917. 

The claim for amortization of the plant 
and housing facilities for 1918, 1919, and 
1920, for the first time was made and at- 
tached to the consolidated tentative re- 
turn of the Standifer Corporation and the 
Home Company for the year 1921, on 
March 11, 1922. A Hike claim was filed 
with the final return of 1921 some time in 
May, 1922. 

Treated as Compromise. 

The commissioner treated the amount 
paid in the settlement as a compromise of 
the Benson award, and each item in it, 
proportionately. The maximum amount 
that could be paid under the Benson award 


, Mr. 


was $2,791,725.07, The amount or credits 
received by the taxpayer since the award 
$1,695,916.25. The following table 
shows the method by which the commis- 
sioner arrived at the compromise amounts 
of ‘contractual amortization,’ upon his 
theory that the settlement was in part for 
reimbursement of the cost of certain fa- 
cilities: 
Maximum amount due contrac- 
tor under “Benson Award”. 
Received by contractor: 
received by contractor 
in final July 
15, 1922 , 

Cash payment on account 
June 8, 1921 , 
Credit on account of hous- 

ing project 


was 


2,791,725.07 


Cash 


settlement, 
$998,416.25 


500,000.00 
187,500.00 


$1,685,916.25 
Basis of compromise $1,685,916 


Contractual amortization allowances: 
Vancouver wood shipyard. $272,771.85 
North Portland wood ship- 

yard 


: 32,396.95 
Vancouver steel shipyards 


369,555.19 
Total for shipyards $674,724.00 
Vancouver housing project 

by credit applying on mort- 

gage 187,500.00 
Total 

tion 


contractual amortiza- 
: $862,224.00 
Amounts Detailed in Table. 

The compromised amounts used in the 
final determination of the commission, are 
as follows: 
Vancouver wood 

$272,771.86x0.60389 
North Portland wood 

yard, $32,396.96x0.60389 
Vancouver steel shipyard, 
$369,555.19x0.60389 


shipyard, 
$164,724.19 

ship- 
20,564.20 


Total compromised amount 
allowed on the three ship- 
yards 4 

*Adjusted to $214,623.25. 

**Adjusted to $399,911.64 

“The amount of $187,500 allowed by the 

Shipping Board in the final settlement 
with the taxpayer as a credit against the 
balance due on the $350,000 mortgage on 
the property of the Vancouver Home Conm- 
pany was not treated by the commissioner 
as contractual amortization for tax pur- 
poses but was taxed as income in the year 
1922, the year in which it was received.” 
The taxpayer claims a total 
tion deduction of $2,671,220.12, made up as 
follows: 
Allowed by commissioner 
“Contractual amortization” 
ducted by commissioner 
Amortization on house facil- 
ities 


$**408,459.07 


amortiza- 


$1,963,887.93 
de- 
399,911.64 


307,420.55 
Total ‘ $2,671,220.12 
The opinion was delivered as follows by 
Trammell: 

The following 
for decision: 

1. Were the Home and 
Standifer Corporation affiliated during the 
years involved? 

2. Whether a claim 
filed by the Standifer Corporation is a 
sufficient compliance with the statute 
when the deduction is claimed on account 
of facilities acquired by 
pany, another corporation which 
cluded in a consolidated return 
Standifer Corporation. 

3. Whether the buildings constructed 
by the Home Company were facilities ac- 
quired for the prosecution of the war, 
within the meaning of sectioh 234 (a) (8) of 
the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921. 


Amortization Considered. 


4. Whether the amortization deduction, 
if any, in so far as it relates to housing 
facilities acquired by the Home Company, 
should be allowed only to that company 
in determining its net income, or should 
be allowed to the consolidated group in 
determining the net 
solidated group, 
are affiliated. 


5. 


questions are presented 


Company the 


for amortization 


Com- 
was in- 
with the 


the Home 


income of the con 
if the two corporations 


How the amount of the amortization 
deduction allowable to each of the corpora- 
tions should be spread over the different 
taxable periods within 
period. 

6. Whether, 


the amortization 


in computing the war 
profits tax for 1920, the taxpayer is en- 
titled to deduct from the war profits the 
amortization deduction to which it 
titled in that year. 

7. Whether any portion of the amount 
received from the Fleet Corporation in 
settlement of claims of the taxpayer 
should be considered as a reimbursement 
of cost of facilities and be applied to re- 
duce the basis on which the amortization 
deduction is determined. 

8. Whether the Standifer Corporation 
is entitled to have its profits tax computed 


328 of the 


Is en- 


under the provisions of section 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

These questions will be discussed in the 
order stated. 

Section 240 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 provides as follows: 

“(b) For the purpose of this section 
two or more domestic corporations shall 
be deemed to affiliated (1) if one cor- 
poration owns directly or controls through 
closely affiliated interests or by a nominee 
or nominees substantially all the stock of 
the other or others, or (2) if substantially 
all the stock of two or more corporations 
is cwned or controlled by the same in 
lerests.”’ 


he 
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Allowances 


For Depreciation 


Difference Between Depreciation | 


And Salvage Value Held Deductible 


Tax Board Allows Claim of Mining Company in 
One Instance, but Rejects Two Others. 


APPEAL OF SH'RIDAN Coa. Co., Boarp or Tax 

APPEALS, No. 4821. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in the appeal 
of Sheridan Coal Company, determined 
that the taxpayer might deduct from gross 
income in the year of the abandonment of 
a mine the difference between the depre- 
ciated cost of discarded mining machinery 
and the salvage value. 

The ful text of the case follows: 


Edgar M. 
petitioner. 


D. 


Morsman, Jr., Esq., for the 


John for the 


sioner. 


Foley, Esq., commis- 
Before Marquette, 


Love. 


The commissioner determined a_ de- 
ficiency in income and profits taxes for 
the year 1918 in the sume of $162,537.87. 
There is in controversy only so much of 
the deficiency as arises from the disal- 
lowance of three deductions claimed by the 
petitioner in its return for the year in 
question. 


Morris, Green and 


These deductions 
$20,000 claimed as 


are, first, an item of 
increased or “extraor- 
dinary’’ depreciation on what was desig- 
nated as the Iowa mine, located near 
Avery, lowa: second, an item of $100,000 
claimed as in crease or “extraordinary”’ 
depreciation on the petitioner's mine No. 
7 at Deitz, Wyo.; and, third, an item of 
25,000 claimed as increased or ‘‘extraor- 
depreciation on a machine known 
located at Seldon, 


dinary”’ 
as the Querter Shovel, 
Missouri. 

Findings of Fact. 
petitioner is a domestic corpora- 
tion engaged principally. in mining coal 
from properties which it owns or ‘leases. 
In the month of December, 1916, for a con- 
sideration of $40,000 paid in cash, it ac- 
quired certain property which it set up 
on its books as follows: 
Mine No. 1. 


Buildings, equipment, development, etc., 
$32,805.19. 
Land, 40 acres, 
Powder, $595.35. 
Dynamite, $0.97. 
Materials, $598.49 
Livestock, $2,000.00. 
The building and equipment accounts 
for 1917 and 1918 are as follows: 
1917. 
IOWA MINE 1—BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT 
DR. 
balancs 


The 


lowa 


$4,000.00. 


AND 


1917, $32,877.80 


Jan. 31, 1917 2,364.49 
March 31, : 709.77 
April 23, 1% eee 2,500.00 
Oct. 15. 1,750.00 
Nov. 30, 1,046.24 
91.40 
161.89 
143.21 
B68 50 
697 05 
196.14 


Jan. 1, 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


$42,906.40 


3.41 
2,500.00 
416.67 
416.67 
416.67 
416.67 
416.67 
2.00 
416.67 
37,900.97 


1917 
1917, depreciation 
1917, depreciation 
1917, depreciation 
1917, depreciation 
1917, depreciation 


June 3, 
June 39, 
July 31, 
Aug. 31, 
Sept. 30, 
Oct. 31, 
Nov. 30, 1917 

Nov. 30, 1917, depreciation 
Dec. 31, 1917, depreciation 

Balance 


$42,900.40 


1918. 

IOWA MINE 1—BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
DR. 

1918, balance 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


$37,900.97 
54.54 
22,495.00 
59.90 
,400.09 
65.00 
173.00 


Jan. 1, 

Jan. 31, 
April 3, 
April 16, 
June 15, 
June 30, 
Oct. 31, 


2,139.17 


346.54 
315.00 
346.54 
355,50 
355.92 
355.92 
367.58 
367.59 
367.59 
367.59 
,980.42 


Jan. 31, 1918 

Sale 
Feb. 28, 1918, depreciation 
March 30, 1918, depreciation 
April 30, 1918, depreciation 
May 31, 1918, depreciation 
June 80, 1918, depreciation 
July 31, 1918, depreciation 
Aug. 31, 1918, depreciation 
Sept. 30, 1918, depreciation 
Oct. 19, 1918, insurance 
Oct. 31, 1918, depreciation 
Nov. 30, 1918 depreciation 
Dec. 31, 1918, depreciation 

Depreciation 

Balance 


20,000.00 

15,555.38 
$42,139.17 

20,000 Item Explained. 

The credit of $20,000 appearing under 
date of December 31, 1918, was actually 
made in compliance with the instructions 
of the board of directors following action 
taken by them at a meeting held Janu- 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


. 


reeset are printed in such form tnut they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards, aproximatelly 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for refcrence. 


DEDUCTION: 


Costs Resulting From Court Order. 


The cost of accounting as ordered by court in patent infirngement litigation is an 


ordinary and necessary expense and deductible from gross income. 


& Brother Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


Appeal of F. Meyer 


Index Page No. 2119, Col. 7. 


GAIN: 


Individual Business Becoming Corporate: 


Computation. 


An individual conducted a business as a solé proprietor and took inventories and 


determined profits as of June 30, and December 31 of each year. 


On May 18, 1918, the 


business was incorporated arfd taken over by the corporation as of January 1, 1918. 
The Commissioner determined the profits of the individual from his individual business 
for the year 1918 by taking such proportion of the profits of the business for the entire 


calendar year 1918 as the number of days from January 1 to May 18 is to 365 


Held, 


that, in the absence of evidence showing the true profits of the business from January 
1 to May 13, 1918, the action of the Commissioner in making his allocation of profits 


should not be disturbed. Appeal of Peter W. Rouse (Board of Tax Appeals. 


No. 2118, Col. 1. 


LOSSES: Abandoned Mining Machinery. 


Index Page 


5 


Where mining machinery is discarded due to the abandonment of a mine, the 
taxpayer may deduct from gross income in the year of abandonment the difference 
between the depreciated cost and the salvage value.—Appeal of Sheridan Coal Co. (Board 
of Tax Appeals.) Index Page No. 2110. Col. 6. 


ary 8, 1919, of which the following is the 
minute entry. 

“It was moved by Mr. Clark and sec- 
onded by Mr. Morsman, that the mine at 
Avery be closed down and be abandoned, 
and that the action of Mr. W. F. Megeath 
in this respect be approved, also that the 
officers be directed to continue the junk- 
ing and sale of all equipment and prop- 
erty at Avery, and further that the audi- 
tor be directed to charge up as a loss of 
1918 the sum of $20,000 on account of in- 
vestments at Avery as the property will 
not junk for more than the sum of $25,- 
000. Carried unanimously.” 

In 1918 it became apparent that ‘‘the 
coal seam had pinched out” and that the 
mine could no longer be operated at a 
profit. In the same year the president 
of the corporation closed the mine and 
proceeded to sell all removable property. 

The sale of this property was com- 
pleted prior to March 1, 1919, and there- 
after the company had no transactions 
with reference to this mine. The prices 
received for the machinery and equipment 
sold were less than was anticipated at 
the time of the passage of the resolution 
above quoted, and in order to balance the 
account it necessary to enter an ad- 
ditional credit of $6,4%2.34. 

Wyoming Mine Discussed. 

The petitioner owned and operated 
eral coal mines in the State of Wyoming. 
Among them was its mine No. 7, located 
at Deitz. This mine was developed in 
1916 to the extent that its production was 
155,000 tons. In 1917 it produced 267,647 
tons; in 1918, 234,181 tons: in 1919, 54,409 
tons; and in 1920, 19,384 tons. The mine 
was not operated by the petitioner there- 
after. 

On April 7, 
was passed 

Upon 


was 


sev- 


1919, the following resolution 
of Mr.. Clark, 
onded by Mr. W. F. Megeath, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the unani- 
mous vote of all directors present: 

Whereas, a fire occurred in this Com- 
pany's mine located at Dietz, Wyoming, 
and known as Mine Number 7, and which 
said fire caused a large number of entries 
to become uselss and the were 
mented and closed to prevent said fire 
from extending throughout the entire 
Mine Number 7, and 

Whereas, said Mine Number 7 has been 
worked continuously for a number of years 
and can no longer be operated economi- 
cally, except as an emergeney mine, and 

Whereas, the Company’s mine Number 
8, with its new stecl tipple and equipment 
is now completed and capable pro 
ducing all of the coal necessary to supply 
the trade of the Company at Dietz, 
Wyoming, and 

Whereas, the Company began to close 
down Mine Number 7 in December, 1918, 
and the same is now closed with all likeli- 
hood of never being fully reopened, and 

Whereas, the Company is still carrying 
on its books of account the machinery, 
equipment, and development of Mine 
Number 7 at the sum of more than $200,- 
000, and the same will not junk for ex- 
ceeding the sum of $50,000, and 

Wherreas, depreciation in the of 
only $26,000 was charged against said ac- 
count in 1918; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That the 
auditor of this Compans, in clsoing his 
books for the year 1918, charge off from 
the 1918 profits of the Company the sum 
of $100,000, and credit the same against 
the equipment, machinery, and develop- 
ment gecount of Mine Number 7, said 
charge to represent the depreciation 
(extraordinary and ordinary) accrued De- 
cember 31, 1918, and not heretofore charged 
against said investment, and 

Be is further resolved: That the auditor 
depreciate the entire balance of said ac- 
count during the years 1919-1921, charging 
off one-third thereof each year. 

Accounts for Dietz Mine. 

The company’s equipment; development 
and machinery account for its Dietz Mine 
No. 7, for the year 1918, including therein 
the charge-off made pursuant to the reso- 
lution, as follows: 


motion and sec- 


same ce- 


of 


sum 


is 


$230,344.39 
513.20 
49.50 
495.00 
5,352.00 
12.55 
534.60 
189.95 
205.33 
87.65 


1-1-1918 Balance 
2-28-1918 
-14-1918 
-13-1918 
5-15-1918 
22-1918 
-1918 
1918 
-1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
77-1918 
-1918 
N-1918 


690.95 
188.82 
619.18 
85.00 
,890.00 
392.00 
511.88 
208.00 


81-1918 
-31-1918 
-31-1918 
-28-1918 
-81-1918 
-30-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 
-1918 


600.00 
.500.00 
,628.34 
,086.80 
,091.50 
,116.30 
,167.03 
,169.48 
,196.05 
,220.93 
.900.00 
005.13 
193.56 
193.56 
,193.56 
2,192.03 

183.17 


Depreciation 
Machinery 
Machinery 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Machinery 
Machinery 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Depreciation 
-31-1918 Depreciation 
2-31-1918 Machinery 
2-31-1918 Extraordinary Deépre- 
ciation, resolution of April 7, 
1919 

Balance 


DW be OD LDR Rt 


tor 


we 1o to 


tes eo ts 


2 


100,000.00 


Total i240. $245,370.04 

The mine was closed down in 1919 and 
has been entirely abandoned. As the de- 
vélopment of the mine progressed it was 
found that the roof and bottom conditions 
were bad. Therg were numerous ‘‘squeezes” 
due to the roof coming down and the bot- 
tom rising. These ‘‘squeezes"’ occasioned 
fires in different parts of the mine. 

Many Losses Entailed. 

Because of the unusual 
which prevailed, it was not 
abundoning und closing the mine, to re- 
cover the pillar coal or to remove all of 
the rails used in the various tracks. 

In 1917 an engineer, Querter by name, 
represented that he had designed an elec- 
trically operated machine which, for strip- 
ping coal, was superior to the ordinary 
steam shovel, and in 1918 the company 
undertook the construction of one of these 
machines from the designs of and under 


conditions 
possible, in 


Levies 
Assessments 


Accounting Costs 
Ordered by Court 
Ruled Deductible 


Board of Tax Appeals Upholds 
Appeal of F. Meyer 
& Brother 


GO. 


AppeEaL or F’. Meyer & BroTHer Co.; BOARD 

or Tax APPEALS; Docket No. 5384. 

The cost of patent infringement litiga- 
tion resulting from a court order for an 
accounting, and for which no reimburse- 
ment or retaxing of such charges has been 
made within the taxable year, is an ordl- 
nary and necessary expense for the year 
in’ which it was paid, and therefore is de- 
ductible from the determination of gross 
income, the Board of Tax Appeals held in 
the appeal of F. Meyer & Brother Co. 

The facts of the case and the full 
of the opinion follow: 

E. H. Batson, Esq., for the petitioner; 
B. H. Saunders, Esq., for the commissioner. 


Before Smith, Littleton, and Trussell. 

Trussell: This is an appeal from the de- 
termination of a deficiency in income and 
profits taxes in the amount of $3,518.67 
for the year 1920, resulting from the dis- 
allowance by the commissioner of a claimed 
deduction from gross income in the amount 
of $12,860.21, part cost of patent in- 
fringement litigation. 

During the year 1920 
the defendant in a law 
States District Court, the case being en- 
titled Excelsior Steel Furnace Company Vv. 
F. Meyer & Brother Company. The issue 
therein involved certain alleged patent in- 
fringements In the course of the suit, 
the court ordered an accounting to be made 
by the tuxpayer, to ascertain the amount 
of damages resulting from the alleged pat- 
ent infringement. 

The order was made under date of 
August 2, 1920, and in pursuance of this 
order the petitioner employed auditors and 
accountants, the expense of which 
amounted to $12,860.21, which was paid by 
the petitioner during the taxable year 
1920. The said accountants and auditors 
had no connection with the controversy in 
question other than the rendition of their 
services, which were contracted and paid 
for by the petitioner, and no part thereof 
was recovered by the petitioner during 
said year. 

The petitioner having paid the above- 
mentioned amount, caused the same to be 
properly entered upon its books of account 
as a business expense for the year 1920 
and included it among its deductions from 
gross income in its income-tax return for 
that year. The Commissioner disallowed 
the deduction on the ground that the 
amount be treated as a deferred charge un- 
til such time as the litigation was finally 
disposed of by the court. At the date of 
the hearing of this proceeding no final 
settlement of the petitioner's liability in 
respect of patent infringement litigation 
had been had. 

The item of $12,860.21 was an ordinary 
and necessary expense for the year in 
which paid. 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50. 

July 29, 1926. 


text 


of 


the taxpayer was 
suit in the United 


the supervision of Querter. The machine 
was completed in 1918 and an unsucess- 
ful attempt was made to operate it. 

In 1919 changes were made in the ma- 
chine and another unsuccessful attempt 
was made to operate it. Thereafter the 
machine was abandoned. The record does 
not disclose whether there was any sal- 
vage therefrom. The expenditures for 
construction were as follows: 1917,, $1,- 
620.76; 1918, $82,473.57; and 1919, $13,421.73. 

On February 3, 1919, the directors 
passed a resolution directing the auditor 
to charge $25,000 against the profits for 
the year 1918. There is no evidence as to 
the amount of ‘ordinary’ depreciation 
claimed by the petitioner or allowed by 
the Commissioner. 
in the case 
follows by Mr. Green: 

Green: The three items claimed. by the 
petitioner as deductions for the year 19138 
were disallowed by the commissioner as 
deductions for that year but were allowed 
deductions for the succeeding year. 
The principal controversy is as to the 
year for which the deductions should be 
allowed. 

Where machinery is discarded as the re- 
sult of a change in business conditions, 
the taxpayer may deduct in such year 
the difference between the depreciated cost 
and the salvage value. Appeal of Dilling 
Cotton Mills, 2 B. T. A. 127; Appeal of 
Automatic Transportation Com., 3 B. T. 
A. 505. 

The abandonment or permanent closing 
of a mine, strictly speaking, may not be 
said to be a change of business conditions, 
but such a change of condition produces 
the same economic and pecuniary result 
so far as the taxpayer is concerned, and 
the taxpayer is as much entitled to the 
deduction in the one case as in the other. 

In this case the petitioner, having 
abandoned its Avery Mine in 1918, could 
reasonably anticipate a substantial loss on 
the sale of the mine’s equipment. That 
the amount estimated, 1. e., $20,000, was 
reasonable is established by the subsequent 
sale of the equipment for more than $6,000 
less than its estimated salvage value. We 
therefore hold this deduction proper. 

The evidence as to the $100,000 deduc- 
tion on the Dietz Mine No. 7 is not suffi- 
cient to enable us to pass upon the merits 
of petitioner's contention. All that we 
have before us as evidence of cost is the 
development and equipment account 
for the year 1918, as set forth in 

Exhibit No. 2. 

The resolution passed 
directors indicates that at 
passage there was no intention 
don the mine. There was no computa- 
tion of the salvage value of the, ¢quip- 
ment for the purpose of ascertaining the 
probable loss. The heading or title of 
the account indicates that it includes the 
cost of development work. 

We do not know whether this ineludes 
the cost of tunnels, shafts, ete. The loss 
on these may not be taken until the prop- 
erty is sold or abandoned. The commis- 
sioner’s ruling as to this deduction is 
correct. 

The Querter shovel was not abandoned 
or junked within the taxable year. A 
Substantial sum of money was expended 
upon it in the succeeding year in an ef- 
fort to reconstruct it so that it would be 
usable. Under such conditions the péti- 
tioner is entitled only to a deduction suf- 
ficient to cover depreciation due to ordi- 
nary wear and tear. The commissioner's 
ruling thereon is correct. 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
after 15 days’ notice, under Rule 60. 

July 30, 1926. 


Opinion was delivered as 


as 


by the board of 
the time of its 
to aban- 
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Furniture Manutaecturers Explain 
Refusal to Sign Ruleson Veneering 





mission on July 4, 
to the rules, follows: 
List of Subscribers. 
ARKANSAS: Eads Bros. Manufactur. 
ing Co, Ft. Smith; Ft. Smith Couch § and 


as having subse ribed 


Bedding Co., Ft. Smith. 
CALIFORNIA: Robert, Cohen & Co, 
Huntington Park. 
—— Los Angeles: Angelus Furniture (Co,; 
Art Furniture Co.; Blue Bird Furniture 


Letters to the United States Daily Declare Prac- 
tices Suggested by Federal Trade Commission 
Would Injure Business. 


The Federal Trade Commission has just 


announced that 66 furniture manufactur- 
ing firms have refused 
rules adopted at the Trade Practice Sub- 


mittal relative to the description and mark- 


to subscribe to 


(ng of furniture requiring ‘‘veneered” fur- 
witure to be so designated. 

It also announced that a total of 768 
firms had agreed to subscribe to the rules 


while many others had not yet indicated 
whether they would or would not sub- 
scribe. 

The list of firms which had refused to 


subscribed was printed in the issue of Au- 
gust 16. In the same issue was printed 
a letter from Francis D. Campau, counsel 
for the Furniture Manufacturers Associa- 


tion of Grand Rapids, explaining why 
members of that association had refused 
to subscribe to the rules. 


In this issue is printed two lists of firms 


which have subscribed to the rules, as 
given out by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. There also is printed letters from 


+ & ther firms in answer to letters of in 
quiry from the United States Daily, ex- 
plaining their reasons for not subscribing 
to the rules. 


Wagenmaker Company Writes. 

The Wagenmaker Company of Grand 
Rapids explains its reasons for refusing 
to subscribe to the rules as follows: 

“In response to your request of July 6 
for our reason for declining to subscribe 
to the rules of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This has reference to the use 
of the word ‘veneered.’ 

“The objection to this is based upon a 
popular misconception that veneered furni- 


ture is, to a certain extent, counterfeit 
or cheapened, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, only the very cheapest furniture is 


not veneered. When solid wood is jointed 
together, largely in the larger pieces, it 
is subject to absorption of moisture and 
consequently splitting or opening up of 
the joints. The laying of veneer by using 
a central core and then cross-banding on 
each side of this core with rotary cut 
veneer, the grain running opposite to that 
of the core, and then laying a facing and 
backing veneer of equal thickness forms 
a construction that is proof against any 
ordinary abuse, climatic changes, etc. 
Moreover, it permits the matching of face 
veneer to form a symmetrical design and 
therefore brings out the beauty of the wood 
to a greater degree than could possibly 
be obtained by the use of solid lumber. 
“As we originally stated, the objection 
is due to a misunderstanding of these 
points. We should otherwise be pleased 
to advertise “‘Veneered Furniture,” but the 
general public think only of the fact that 
they are getting only 1-16 inch or less 
of the genuine wood, whereas the cost per 
square foot of the built up panel is fully 
equal per square foot to the solid lumber.” 


Holland Company's Letter. 

The Holland Furniture Company, of 
Grand Rapids, sets forth its reasons for 
refusing to subscribe to the rules, in the 
following letter addressed to the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

“Gentlemen: We are returning to you, 
docuients which you submitted to us for 
signature; you will note that we do not 
subscribe to the rule, because we cannot 
agree’ entirely with the interpretation of 
these rules. We are enclosing herewith 
a type written copy of the outside cover 
of our price list, as well as a copy of in- 
voice we use. On our price list we spe- 
cifically state how our furniture is made, 
namely, that it is combination wood, ail 
flat surfaces venecred in wood specified, 
posts, standards and swings of quartcred 
gum. 

“Two years ago the Furniture Associa- 
tion decided to designate the grades as <A, 
B, C, D. We have printed on the back of 
invoice What these various grades mean, 
and we invoice every piece of furniture 
we send out C, so that the dealer 
knows by turning over the invoice just 
how the furniture is made. In addition 
to this we are now printing in every sheet 
that we put in our catalogue, veneered 
Walnut or Mahogany, or Maple, whatever 
the case may be; and Gumwood or what- 
ever hardwood we use for the solid parts 
of the furniture. 

“No dealer who buys our furniture is 
led to believe that it is either solid Wal- 
nut or Mahogany, but is specifically toid 


as 


that it is a combination wood, and that 
we use Gum tor the solid parts of our 
products. This, in addition to what we 


print on our price lists, and what we put 
on the back of the invoice, in our opin- 
ion is sufficient to prevent any dealer from 
going wrong unknowingly. 


S “While every man that is versed at all 
in wood knows that a vencered piece of 
furniture is better than a solid wood pro- 
duction, yet the average man or 
does not believe this, and has not been 
educated to that fact as yet. In view of 
the fact that there is doubt in the average 
person's mind as to the real merit of a 
veneered article, we do not see why we 
should disturb them or invite unnecessary 
argument by adding the word ‘‘veneered” 
to each article whenever the same is 
catalogued, tagged, labeled, advertised, in- 
voiced or sold. As long as there is no 
fraud, and the ultimate consumer gets real 
value, equally as gvod or better than he 
thinks he is buying, why disturb them, or 
cause the business man unnecessary an- 
noyances? 

“We firmly believe in protecting the 
public against fraud, and it is up to our 
government to do everything they can to 
prevent fraud, but we are mn: i happy when 
our government asks for ulnmecessary and 
unjustifiable regulations in the conduct of 
legitimate business. We believe we have 
done our part in the past to give the 
dealer full information as to what we have 
sold them, and what they are buying, and 
if the dealer wilfully misrepresents our 
goods to his customers, there is no rules 
and regulations that we as an industry or 
the Federal Trade Commission may agree 
upon that’ will prevent them from 
doing s0,”’ 

- Rockford, Il, Firms Explains. 

The Rockford Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association of Rockford, Ill., explained the 
reasons why certain of its members re- 
fused to subscribe to the rules, as fol- 
ows: 

“it Lo assumed 
Trade Commission had 


Misunderstandings Feared. 


woman 


is be that 


in 


the Federal 
mind the pro- 


‘ tection of the public against misrepre- 








Mfg. Co.; Hawthorne Furniture Shop; Los 
Angeles Furniture Mfg. Co.; Morris F°urni- 
ture Mfg. Co.: Phenix, L. C., Co.: Robin. 
son Furniture Co.; Western Furniture Mfg. 


| Co., Inc.; White-Smith Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco: Malley-Long Furniture 
Mfg. Co; Peerless Furniture Mfg. Co,, 
soritation and fraud when it éstablishea aa — Bros,; 
its rules for the description of furniture, | * ‘CONNECPICOIaY SO . 
but it has failed to do this for it has | ,, Cos oe Naen Oarr-Colegrove Mfg. 
dealt entirely with construction and has a a a ase, 0. D., Co.; Guilford; 
not taken into consideration the real rea- etre a Hartford oe Fiaven 
sons for furniture values. Whether fur- Upholstering 2 ©., New Haven Savage & 
niture is constructed for solid wood or of pa rele : 
plywood has nothing whatsoever to do a 9A—SkKinner Machy Co., Dune- 
with its worth. Some of the very finest in. : 2 = i 
and costliest of furniture is veneered and ! _ GEORGIA: Morrow Cook Furniture 
some of the cheapest is of solid wood | ©: Albany. ; 
: adie sine Atlanta: Capital City Chair Co.: Krue. 
ee wera as . ger Mfg. Co.; Southern Spring Bed Co. 
“In the minds of some people there is Spratt Chair Co A Co.; 
an unjustified prejudice against veneered Austell furniture Co, Austell: rec 
construction and a belief that solid con- | (hair Co. Dalton: Cina taheeadaia eur. 
struction is to he desired. The rules which | ture co. Flowery Branch: E cee ale 
“ , 7 . so ae ” 3 anch; Estess Wolcott 
the Federal Trade Commission has ap- Co., Rex; Trogdon Furniture C aie 
proved would merely benefit those who - ; urniture Co., occoa. 
seek to profit by popular ignorance and ILLINOIS. 
misinformation regarding furniture Chicago—Alonzo Furniture Co., Amer. 
values,” ; can Furniture Novelty Co, American Seat- 
The Stow-Davis Company, of Grand ing Co, Art Metal Products Co.. Ayes. 
Rapids, explains, as follows its reasons | Cihler-Ransom €o.,  Baumgart, FE. G.: 
for refusing to subscribe to the rules: Bruske, F. O. Co.. Inc,; Colby, J. A. & Sons; 
Rules Held Misleading. Doetsch & Bauer Co., Inc: Eaten Chair 
- s Co., Enterprise Parlor Furniture (‘o, 
“We believe that these rules are mis- Fischer Furniture Co. Fischer Furniture 
leading and would give an opportunity | (o, Wish, L., Furniture (Co,; Gorrell A.D 
for unscrupulous dealers to foist upon the | (The; Green Manufacturing Co., Eloops 
public a quality of furniture that is not William H. & Co.: J 4 Sorem Co cane 
made and sold by the manufacturers Of | oon @ sons Furniture Co. J iar ss 
high grade furniture. The terms are SO] ¢ @ Bro. Ketche Wate tat . any 
misleading that we cannot subscribe to Ps hid etcham & Rothchild, B&ruis. 
sainé, ’ sink Bros, Lassahn Furniture Co., Mal 
J : eln & Co., H. Z.: -Meilahn Bros., Midland 
“The secret of value in furniture lies | Wood Turning Co., Inc,: Munage Co., Ine 
deeper than in the costliness of the wood. | The; Niemann, Hi. C. & Co.: Niemann 
Any rules that attempt to grade furniture | Table Co., E.: Northern Picture Frame 
according to the costliness of the wood | ¢o,, Pease, C. F. Co.; Peterson Mamufac- 
that composes its exposed surfaces are turing Co., Restgood Manufacturing Co 
equally false and subject to abuse. In Our | Revell, Alex. H. & Co.: Roos Manufactyur. 
own plant we do not use any imitation 


Trade Practices 





ing Co., Scholle Furniture Co.. Sta mdard 
Piano Bench Manufacturing Co.. Steger 
& Sons Piano Manufacturing Co.. Sultan, 
William, & Co.: Tonk Manufacturing (Co, 


wood on the exposed surfaces as we make 
only the highest grade of executive office 
furniture.” 


rhe Commercial Furniture Company of | Union Bed & Spring Co, Wartell Phono. 
aie a ae to subscribe graph & Furniture Co, Windsor  Fuurni- 
eae s : ture Furniture Co., Zangerle & Peterson 
We are manufacturing a very high | qo and Zork. David Co 
grade of office furniture and ‘have never Welling Hardware & Manufact uring 
misrepresented our goods. We are dealing Co., Germantown: DeMoulin Bros. & Co 
‘with the highest type of dealers in the | Greenville; IMinois Refrigerator Co.. Mor. 
United States, who have never misrepre- rison; Peoria Lounge & Mattress Co 
sented anything to the public, nor have Peotta i ‘ - 
they misled the public in any way. We Rockford-—Exxcel Manufacturing Co 
will naturally use every effort to protect Premier Furniture Ce, Rockford Cedar 
our reputation. as . | Furniture Co., Rockford Furniture (Co,, 
The American Seating Company, which 


Rockford World Furniture Co. 


also is listed among the firms refusing to Indiana—Ward- Stilson Co 


Anderson; 
subscribe to the rules, replied as follows: 


Cochran Chair Co., Aurora; Batesville Fur. 

Deny Using Veneering. niture Co., Union Furniture Co., and 

“We know nothing of the rules laid | Western Furniture Co., Batesville; Dounbar 
down in the retail furniture trade by the | Furniture Manufacturing Co, Berme: Pat- 


ton McCray Co., Lincoln — Chair 


Co., Columbus: 
lumbus; Connorsville Furniture Co., 


Bluffton; 
Orinoco Furniture Co., Co- 
Con- 
norsville; Hill- Heel Manufacturing Co., and 
Shiller Bros. Manufacturing Co-., South 

Bend. 
Evansville—Crown 
“We have no statement Bosse World _ : e 
s Wemyse Factories; Karges Furniture Co,; 


Federal Trade Commission. 
which 
of non-sub- 
to make prior 
to presenting our case before the Federal | ktamer-Goebel F'urniture Co; Klamer, 0. 
Trade Commission. In brief, we might A,, Furniture Co.:; Midland Furniture Co.; 


connection with the 
Trade, nor do we 
furniture.” 


We have no 
Retail Furniture 
manufacture veneered 


The Imperial Furniture Company, 
also included in the list 
scribers, replied as follows: 


is 
Globe 
Karges- 


Co. ; 
Ca: 


Chair 
Furniture 


say, we have not declined to submit these Monitor Furniture Co,; National Furniture 
rules of Mfg. Co.; North Star Furniture Co.> Qual- 
Schelosky Table Co,; 
Ss. Furniture 
Ft. 
Fort 


and are not 
claims they make.”’ 

The 
cago, 


guilty of any the 


ity Furniture Co.: 
Specialty Furniture Co.; U. 
Co.; Wertz Klamer Furniture Co.> 
Wayne Special Furniture Works, 

Wayne; Franklin Mfg. Co. Franklin. 
Art Novelty Co.: Banta 
Furniture 


0. C. 8S. Olsen Company, of 
which listed as not 
to the rules, replied as follows: 

“In our first letter to the Federal Trade 
Commission 
favor 
used, as 
Standards. 

“In the reply from 
Commission we find 
graph: 

““The chief point of difference between 
the rules adopted at the submittal and the 
so-called Grand Rapids 
be with respect to the use of the term 
‘Mahogany’ or ‘Walnut Veneered.’ Ac- 
cording to the rules of the Commission, 
venecred furniture must be so described. 
unless the core used is of the same wood 
constituting the veneer. In this connee- 
tion, will you describe in detail your man- 
ner of billing and advertising.’ 

“In our subsequent communication 
which was accompanied by a copy of our 
catalog, we called their attention to Qe 
fact that we termed all veneered parts as 
‘five-ply and three-ply built up,’ instead of 
veneered. 

“Without further correspondence 
comment by the commission, we find our 
name listed among 68 concerns having re- 
fused to subscribe to the rules.” 


Chi- 


is subscribing 


we stated 
of designating 
adopted 


that we were in 
in terms of woods 
the Grand Rapids 


Goshen—The 
Furniture Co. ; 


— 


: 
yd s 
as Gortner Jone 





the Federal Trade 
the following para- 


Rules appears to 


Post Office Solicitor 
Calls Claims False 


Says Women and | Children Have 


Been Defrauded by Mis- 
representations. 





or F. H. Cross, Operating under various 
trade names, With headquarters in St 
Louis, Mo., has been denied the use of 
mails because Of Alleged misrepresemtations 
in the sale of Guinea pigs, Horace J. Don- 
nelly, Solicitor, Prost Office Department, has 


by 


Macey Company's Letter. 
The Macey Company of Grand Rapids, 
explains as follows, its refusal to subscribe 
to 


in a fraud order signed 
General New. 


Mr. 


announced 
Postmaster 


the rules: 
According to 


“The rules are not properly written. 
They give the impression that when ve- 
neer is used in furniture that it is a mark 
of inferiority and, of course, this is far 
from the truth. The very finest furniture 
made in Grand “Rapids is made by the gen- 
erous use of fancy veneers and in no way 
is such an article inferior. 

“Take, for instance, the simple matter 
of an office desk top. The top itself is a 
piece about an inch and a quarter to an 


Donnelly, Mr. ross 
was engaged im a so-called work-at-home 
scheme, where he agreed to “buy 
the increase from persons who 
alleged breeding= 


back 
purchase 
Stock from him.*” 

Mr. Donnelly. in recommending _ the 
issuance of a fraud order against Mr. 
Cross, stated that certain statements made 
in Mr. Cross’ advertisements and literature 
“to the effect that he supplies ‘fine breed. 
ers’ cheap, and wvill buy back all the pigs 


inch and a half thick and 34x60 inches in | that Persons may raise, are without any 
size. This is always made of five-ply ve- | @Si8 in truth. 

neer with mitred rails along the outside Text of Solicitors Opinion. 

edges. Were it to be made of solid wood The full text Of the opinion of Mr. Don. 
it would warp entirely out of shape and | nelly follows: 


would not be at all satisfactory for the In the matter of charges that the Ad- 
purpose for which it is designed. This | Vertising Institute, Advertising Imstitute 
is only one of the many samples we could | Company, Better Breeders’ League, Big 
give you.” Breeders’ League, CC, Breeders’ Teague, 


A&C. BB G2. PB. 33, & Me NG, 
Pp, T, V, X; Breeders’ League of America, 
Cavie Breeders’ Ieague, Classy Breeders’ 
League, Commonwealth Breeders’ Teague, 
Cc, D, J, P; Comtinental Breeders’ Lleague, 


The Grand Rapids Show Case Company 
replied as follows: 

“We feel that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is eminently unfair to us in list- 
ing our name among those which declined 


to subscribe to the rule laid down for the | ©. H, G; Domestic Breeders’ Leagrue, A, 
retail furniture trade. The reason is that | ©, D, T; Don Mfagoon Advertising Com- 
we are not interested, directly or indirectly, | pany, Don Magoon Studios, LE-rmerson 


in the retail furniture trade. Advertising Agemcy, Emerson Advertising 


° Company, Emerson Advertisin Service, 

Products Not Resold. F. H. Cross, F. H. Cross, ope, F. H. 

We do not manufacture anything that | Cross, president: Frank H. Cross, F. H, 
is bought for the purpose of resale. Con- D, H; Great Breeders’ League, Tse boraa- 
sequently there is no opportunity for a | Cross Studio; Fair Breeders’ Leamue, (, 


dealer to purchase our products and then | tory Breeders’ I.e@ague, Leaading Breeders, 


misrepresent the nature of the product | Leaading Breeders’ League, D, G@, N, T, 
when selling to the ultimate consumer. W; Master Breeders’ League, <&, I 

‘“We manufacture store equipment that | Master's Breeders’ League, Midwest 
is sold only direct to the user, who is, in | Breeders’ League, (, Mutual Breeders’ 
practically all instances, a retail merchant, | League, C, D, 1H, T: National Breeders’ 
but who may occasionally be a wholesale | League, T, D: Official Breeders’ League, 
merchant using store equipment for show- | Peerless Breeders’ League, C, TE: Pen 


room purposes. Our products, therefore, 
are sold virtually under a specification at 
all times which covers not only the mate- 
rials used but the construction, either 


Breeders’ League, G. P, T; Pet Breeders’ 
League, Pet State Breeders’ Leamue, Pet 
Stock Breeders. C; Pet Stock Breeders’ 


ta | League; Prog. Breeders’ League, FReliable 
conform to the very complete specifications | Breeders’ League, Star Breeders’ League, 
provided in our catalog, or under a specifi. | D; Western Breeders’ League, DD: Yard 


cally prepared specification.” Breeders’ League, X, and V. B. Mullick, at 
The list of manufacturers, given in an | St. Louis, Missouri, are engaged in. con- 
announcement by the Federal Trade Com- j ducting @ scheme for obtaining money 








Co.; Goshen Novelty & Lamp Co,; I-X-L 
Furniture Co,; Huntingburg Furniture Co., 
Huntingburg. 

Indiana polis—Clune Co.. ey 
Furniture Co.; Saffell Chair C'o., 


Furnas 
Inc.; The 


Udell Works; Western Furniture Co.; 
Wiegel Cabinet Co,; Jasper Novelty Works, 
Jasper; Je€ffersonville Mfg. Co., Jefferson- 
vile; Baker Sons Co, Kendalisville; The 


Dennis Co., Knightstown ; 
Smith-Ritc hie Co, Lebanon Logansport 
Furniture Co,, Logansport; McKim & 
Cochran F*yrniture Co., Madison; Spencer 


Campbell- 


Table & ("hair Co, Marion Markle Mfg. 
Co, Markle; Fall Creek Mfg. «*o., Moores- 
ville; Griffith Furniture Works, Muncie; 
Mutschler Bros. Co, Nappanee; Me- 
Cracken, F*. R., New Albany Period Cab- 
inet Co., INew Albany; Hoosier Mfg. Co., 
New Castle; Peabody School Furniture 
Co., No. Manchester. 

Richmond—Louck & Hill C*o.; North 
Star Refrigerator Co; Richmond Chair | 
Factory: KRichmond Furniture Mfg. Co.; 
Whitlock, J. W., Rising Sun; Park Furni- 
ture Co., FRushville. 


Shelby v ille—aAlbert Furniture Co; 
Blancharda- Hamilton Furniture Co.; Con- 
rey Furniture Co.; Danziger Furniture Co.; 
Davis-Birely Table Co.; Melroxw Mfg. Co.; 
Reese-Hamndley (o.; Spiege! Furniture Co. 


Tell City’: Fischer Chair Co Southwest- 
ern Furniture Co; Tell Citxe Chair Co.; 
Tell City Furniture Co.; (‘ardimal Cabinet 


Co., Wabash; Braude-Pierce 
Warsaw. 

low A——Chittenden & Eastman Co,, Bur- 
lington: Ismperial Furniture o,, Cedar 
Rapids: Anderson & Winter = Mfg. Co., 
Anderson Furniture Co., Clinton Furniture 
Co., Clinton: Earley & Loetscher, Dubuque: 
Roach & Mtiusser Co, Muscatine. 

KANSAS—Missouri Central Type Fadry., 
Wichita. 

KENTUCKY—Carrolton Furniture Mfg. 
Co., Carrollton; Ballman Cabinet Co., and 
Covingtom Furniture Mfg Covington; 
Delker Bros. Mfg. Co., and Marshall Fur- 


Furniture Co., 


cu. 


niture (o., Henderson; Green River Chair 

Co., and T.ivermore Chair (o., Tlivermore 
Louisville: Bittner's, G Sons, .nc.; 

Kentucky» Wagon Mfg. ©o.. LInce,; Louis 


vile Chair & Furniture ¢ 
Hardin; Progress Chair (o.: Wilson Fur- 
niture ("o.: Ames F. A. © and Murphy 
Chair Co., Owensboro; Bogardus-McDanell 
Furniture Co., and Warsaw Furniture Mfg. |! 
Co, Warsaw. 

LOUISIANA—New Orleans: Moses, 
Harry L..: National Refrigerator & Fixture 
Co; New Orleans Furniture’ Mfg. Co.; 
Seidel Furniture Mfg. Co 


MAIN E:x—Ideal Desk Co.. 
Thos. P.. WP ortland; Gendron, 
Sandford: Waris Mfg. Co., 

MARY L.AND—Baltimors 


‘o.; Palmer & 





Auburn; Beals, 

IW. J. & Co., 

South Paris. 
Bagby Furni- 


ture Co.: Baltimore Chair ©“o.: Duket & 
Co.; Gieltssman, Herman, Frrniture Co.; 
Levenson & Zenitz; Meisiahn & Co,, C. F.; 
Pimes, M. & Co,; Potthast Bros.; Southern 
Couch Mfx. Co,; Easton Furniture Mfg. 
Co., Easton. 

Hagerstown: Brandt Cabinet Works, 
The; Gateway Furniture Corp.; Hagers- 


town Furniture Co.; Hagerstown Mantel & 
Furniture Co.; Empire Furniture Mfg. Co., 
Texas. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Concord 
Chair Co., Ashland; Thompson 


Colonial 
Chair Cor- 


poration,  Baldwinville; Cleveland, V. E., 
Beverly. 
Boston: Archer Co.; Bostom Mirror Co.; 


Charak F°urniture Co.; Hekwood-Wakefield 
Co.; Independent Chair Co.; Mioesiti & Co., 
D.; Orpim Desk Co.; Standard W!pholstering 
Co; Union Parlor Furniture Co.: Western 
Chair Co.:; Kaplan Furniture’ Co., Cam- 
bridge: Allen Chair Co., Concord Jct. 
Gardner: Bent & Bros., Ime., S.; Brown 
Bros.,, Ce., Inc; Derby, BP. @ Co.,. Inc. 
Nichols & Stone; Pierce & Son Co, §. K.; 
Whitney Reed Corporation, Leominster: 
Dodge Furniture (0, Manchester-by-the- 
Sea: Merriam, Hall & Co., North Leo- 
minster; A. Merriam Co., South Acton; 
Metropolitan Furniture Co., Springfield; 
Guy Furniture Co, and Kelton Mfg. Co., 
Worcester. 

MICHIGA N—Thwaites 


Furniture Co., 


through the mails by means of false and 
fraudulemt pretenses, represemtations and 
promises, in violation of Sectoimns 3929 and 
4041 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

Under Gate of June 4, 1926, FE. H. Cross, 
who is Going business umder the above 
trade names, was forwarded a copy of the 
memorandum of charges on file in this 
office .amd called upon to show cause on 
June 17, 1926, why a fraud order should 
not be issued against those mames. Mr. 
Cross has filed here two answers to the 
charges, the first answer being dated 
June 9, 1926, while the second, not dated, 
was received here June 18, 1926. Mr. 
Cross did not appear at the time set for 
the hearime, nor was he represented here 
by an attorney. 

Finding of Facts. 

All evidence in the case has been care- 
fully comsidered, and I find the facts to 
be as follows: 

F. H. Gross is engaged in selling Guinea 
pigs through a so-calle@ work.at-home 
scheme, whereby he agrees to buy back 
the increase from personS who purchase 
alleged breeding stock from him. 

He advertises extensively, and claims 
that he wses the several names set forth 
in the caption hereof so that he can deter- 
mine which mediums produce the best re- 
sults. 

An advertisement which appeared in a 
Muskegwee. Oklahoma, daily paper issued 
on April 4, 1926, reads aS folloyws: 

“RAISE GUINEA PIGS FOR US and 
take life easy. Big monéy raising them 
in yard, shed or cellar. They breed like 
flies and @at table scraps, Vesspe@table scraps, 
grass, etc. We supply fine breeders cheap 
and buy All you raise at top prices, Full 
instructions sent free, together with con- 
tract, price list, etc. Don’t let this op- 
portunity pass, Write today: National 
Breeder’s League, 4553 Davison Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo.” 

Breeders’ League Letter Quoted. 

When persons respond to his advertise- 
ments, Cross sends the following form let- 
ter: 


“Founded 1914. 
“Conservatism, Reliability, Stability. 
“BREBIDOERS' LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


“An Association of Pet Stock Breeders. 
“4553 Davison Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Cut of aGuinea Pigg) 

“References: Any railroad or express 
company entering St. Louis; any shipper 
of pet stock inU.S; Emerson Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, Mo.; Dom Mazgoon Stu- 
dios, St. Tvouis, Mo. 

“Dear Friend: 

“It gives us real pleasure to learn that 
you are imterested in the raising of Guinea 
Pigs for pleasure and profit, and the en- 
closed Gesecriptive matter will instruct you 
how to raise them in large mumbers at a 
fixed comtract price for all You raise. 

"Guinea Pigs (or Cavies, which is their 
right name), mulliply at @ rerraa@rkable rate, 
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Albion; Allegan Furniture Shops: Baker 
& Co., and Oliver Furniture Co., Allegan. 
Areadia Furniture Co. Arcadia: Big 


Rapids Furniture Co. and Falcon Mfg. Co., 
Big Rapids; Northern Chair Co., Cadillac, 
Charlotte Furniture Co,, Charlotte. 


Detroit: Detroit Cabinet Co.: Detroit 
Chair Mfg. Co.; Haberkorn, C. H., & Co.; 
Hosbach, H. J. & Co.: Michigan Metallic 
Bed cCo.; Pringle Furniture Co., Sawortz 


Table Co,, Wright, Wm., Co. 
Grand Rapids Burg Bros. Co., 
Furniture Co., 


Hekman 


Unique Furniture Co., Young & Chaffey 
Furniture Co, Grand Rapids Bookcase & 
Chair 
ings: American Cabinet 
Furniture Co. and Ottawa Furniture Co., 
Holland; Manistee M{fg. Co, Manistee; 
Weis Mfg. Co.. Monroe; Browne-Morse Co. 
and Superior Cabinet Co., Muskegon; Lentz 
Table Co., Nashville; 
Robbins Table 
Chair Co. Reading; 
Shops, Saginaw: S. 
Haven; Grobhiser 
Royal Easy Chair Co., 
ture Co,, Sturgis: Vanderbilt Mfg. Co., 
Vanderbilt; Meyers. Jacob, Waldron; Col- 
onial Mfg, Co. and Zeeland Furniture Mfg. 
Co., Zeeland. 

MINNESOTA: Faribault Furniture Co. 
and Peterson Art Furniture Co., Faribault. 

Minneapolis—Bernard-Cope Mfe. Co.; 
Brooks Parlor Furniture Co.;French: Wm. 
Cw... 


Hastings Table Co., Hast- 
Co, Bay View 


Co, and 


Compass & Stoll Co., 
Co., Owosso; 
Saginaw Furniture 

E. Overton Co., South 

Cabinet Makers Co., 

and Wilhelm Furni- 


Niles; Acme 


A.. Furniture Levin Bros. 
Cabinet Co. Luger Furniture 
neapolis Bedding Co.; 
Mfe. 
St. 


Luger 

Min- 
Minneapolis Desk 
Co.; Northwestern Upholstering Co.; 
Table 


cs 


Paul Co.; Red Furni- 
ture Co, 

Capital City Furniture Co., 
States Bedding Co., St. Paul. 
Peterson Woodcraft, Inc., Waterville 

MISSISSIPPI— Vicksburg Furniture Co., 
Vicksburg. 

MISSOURI—North ‘Kansas City—dAber- 
nathy Furniture Co.; Enterprise Furniture 
& Stove Co.; Kansas City Furniture Mfg. 
Co.: Sammons, V. K. Mfg. Co.: Midwest 


Furniture & Choir Co., St. Joseph. 


Wing 


and United 


St. Louis—Art Aseptible Furniture Co.; 
Bax ter-Ramsey Moulding Co.; Blumer 
Cabinet Co, Conrades Mfg. Co.; Kostuba, 


C. J.: Missouri Furniture Co,; Prufrock Lit- 
ton Furniture Co.; St. Louis Furniture 
Workers’ Assn.; Standard Furniture Mfg 
Co.: Sueme, Chas., Furniture Udell 
Predock Mfg. Co.; Valley Furniture Co,, 


cA. s 


and “Western Furniture Co,; Moore Mfg. 
Co., Springfield. 

NEBRASKA—Orchard = and Wilhelm 
Furniture Factory, Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Norwood, Calef & 


Co., Keene; Jones, David R., Merrimac 

NEW JERSEY—Schill Rolling Chair 
Co., Atlantic City; Van Sciver, J. B. Co., 
Camden; Levinson Mfg. Co., Jersey City; 
Woodcraft Furniture Co,, Newark; Hart- 
meler & Sons Co., 


Spring Bed Co.; Gluck Bros.; Lorberbaum, 
J.: Manhattan Mantel Co.; 
& Co., Cc. F.; Union 


C6... 


Rohmann Sons 
Wal- 
Moody 


Parlor Suit Ce.; 


nut Furniture Inc.; Weed 


Tabie Co.,, Inc. 

Buffalo: buffalo Davenport 
Buffalo Furniture Mfg. Co.; Bott, C. M. 
Furniture Co.; Greenwood Chair Co.; Kit- 
Inc.; Land Mfg. Co.; 


Co., Inti; 


tinger Furniture Co., 
Rohlfs, Charles: Sikes Chair Co.; 
Henry c, & Sons, Inc.; Dana, Geo. W., 
Camden; Cortland Cabinet Co., Cortland; 
Dunkirk Uptolstering Co, Dunkirk; The 
Alfred 
Corporation, 
inec., Ft. 
E., and Wagner 


Steul, 


Aurora; Stacey, 
Herrick Mfg. 
Falconer; Hix Furniture Co., 
Plain: Hale Mfg. Co., F. 
Furniture Co, Herkimer. 

Jamestown: Advance 
Alliance Furniture Co,,; 
Co.: Active Furniture (Co,; 
ture Co., Inc; Atlas Furniture Co.; 


Roycrofters, East 
E.. Elbridge: 


Furniture Co.; 
Acme Furniture 
Allied Furni- 
Broden 





Fraud Order Issued Against Man Advertising 


Scheme to Make Money by Breeding Guinea Pigs 


_———————uei_ 


Data Given to Show 
Loss in Operations 


St. Louis Man Said to Have Got 


$25 to $100 a Day From Those 
Accepting Offer. 


sO you have @ rousing opportunity to 
make big money right at home, when you 
can sell all you raise to us at 1 good price 
all the year ‘round. 

“These, furry, ®&aily-colored 
tures are wanted in enormous quantities 
by great institutions where experiments 
are carried out With foods, liquids, medi- 
cines, etc,, to test the nourishing or medici- 
nal values of different substances before 
they are put on the market. Industrial, 
Governmental, Medical and Private experi- 
ment stations use them in countless thou- 
sands. They are bought by thousands by 
pet stores in all great cities, and by thou- 
sands of individuals who raise them for 
pets, and yet again by professors who 
study heredity by mating closely related 
individuals, and how peculiarities are in- 
herited from father to son, from genera- 
tion to generation. 

“Our extensive advertising creates a 
market for tens of thousonds of Guinea 
Pigs, so we must raise vast numbers of 
young cavies to breeding age to fill our 
orders, and this g@reat League of Breeders 
can furnish the finest unrelated stock to 


little crea- 


give you a splendid start on the road to 
a permanent and immensely profitable 
home business. 

“We buy all you raise from our stock 


when they weight 8 oupnces, which is at 
about one month old, and we pay you a 
fixed price of $1.25 per pair, and we also 
pay the express charges on all you ship, 
which no other Guinea Pig concern does. 
Don't forget that. It means money to you. 
Better be safe than sorry, Buy only from 
Breeders' League. Get sound, clean stock, 
and a sound, honorable contract. 

“Cruinea Pigs are the cleanest, gentlest, 
most delightful péts that live; they do not 
bite or scratch; Nave no odor: eat but 
little—of grass, stale bread, vegetable 
scraps, or oats and hay. Males and fe- 
males run together, making them easy to 
handle. 

“One female and her offspring may raise 


. 


25 or more pairs Aa year, which at $1,25 
per pair would bring you over $31 per 
animal. Then females, $310 per year: 50 


females, nearly $1,600 a year, or over $125 

per month, and sO On. The opportunity is 

positively astonishing, 80 grasp it today by 

sending us your Order and remittance for 

breeding stock Dy the very next mail. 
“Yours fora thrill in life, 

“BREEDERS’' LEAGUE OF AMERICA.” 
To be continued in the issue of 

August 18, 


Klingman’'s Sample Furni- 
ture Co., Naylor Furniture Co., Shear-Mad- 
dox Furniture Co., Steel Furniture Co, 


Paterson 
NEW yYORK—Hasselbarth, (. ©., Inc., 
Albany; Forward, C. E., Blossvale; Sarg- 
ent’s Sons, N. M.. Boonville. 
Breoklyn: American Parlor Frame Co,; 
Crescent Show Case Co,, Inc.;: Englander 
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To Be“Prejudiced’ Against Term 





Believe Word Represents an Inferior Quality, 
Letters State, Whereas Such Is Not a True 


Mfg. Plant; 


Davis Furniture 


Corporation ; 


Diamond Furniture Co.; Eckman Furniture 


Co.; Elite Furniture Co.; Elk 


W.. Mfg. Co.; Himebaugh 
town Chair Co.; 
Co., Inec.; Jamestow? 
town Table Co.; Level Furnit 
dox Table Co.; Marvel Furnit 
arch Furniture Co; Norq 
Premier Cabinet Co.; Rober 
P.; Schulze & Van Mfg. Co.: 
Co.; Shearman Bros, Co.; 
Co.; Star Furniture Co.; 
ture Co.; ‘Tillotson 
Furniture Co., and Bailey 

Prescott, R. & Sons, 
strom, C. J., Little Falls. 

Long Island City: Adler 
Co.; Chesterfield Furniture 
Inc.; Orsenigo ¢ 
Charles, Inc.; 
Lowville; 


Ta 


bein's Sons, 
Teepe, J. 
Furniture 
Co.; Empire Couch Co.: 
niture Co., Medina; Mottville 


o.; 


and Sinclair Allen Mfg. Co., Mottville; 

Halligan Thompson Co., Ine., Newark. 
New York City: Alavoine, L., & Co.; 

Albano Co., Inc., The: Astra Bent Wood 


Furniture 
Decoraters 


Co., Ine.; 


Furniture Co., 


Peter 
eral Furniture Factories; 
Co., Ine.: Fulton Furniture 


Sons: Hayne, Louis; Helmsk 
ler & Co.: Hutaff, John 
Mfg. Co.; Knauth Bros.; 
Josef, Inc.: 
Meyer, O, Chas. & Co., 
Nahon Cabinet 

Parlor Suite 
Mfg. Co.; 
& Co., i. EB 
Rogers, Chas. P. & C.; 
Wm. & Co., Inc.: 


Ce, ; 
York 
Embury 
Pearce 


Mfg. 


CO6.3 
der, 


Somelastique Bedding Co.: 


Inc.; Space Saving Furniture (Co.; Stein- 
feld, Inc.: Stokes, Wm. A Vogel & Co., 
and Wilderberger, E. O.: Johnson, 8. W. 


& Sons, Nichols: Salmon 
Pulaski: Randolph Furniture 


dolph:; Barnard & Simonds Co., Inc.; Hub- 


Miller, 
Miller 


bard, Eldridge & 
Splint; Ine.: and 
Rochester; Fancher 


manea Furniture Works: 


ture Co., Salamanca. 
Montgomery, H. J.. Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek; Schoeck Mfg. Co., Syracuse; Wood, 


Mfg. Co., 


Co, 


Marshall, C., 
Swartz Furniture 
Emblem Co.; and Utica 


Uni 


Inc., Utiea.; Hall & Lyon 
Waverly: Allan Mfg. Co., W. 
Point. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Carolina 


Products Co. 
niture Co., Elizabeth City; 
Co., Edkin; Sterling Furnitur 
boro; Unagusta Mfg. 
Hickory Chair Mfg. Co.: 
Co., and Yeager Mfg. Co., 

High Point: Atma 
nial 





Co.; and Ring Furniture Co. 

Lenoir: Caldwell 
Furniture Co,; Hibretin 
Kent-Coffey Mfg. Co.; Len 
Corporation; and Star Furni 


Jamestown 


7 

| 

| 

Empire Case Goods Company: Herrick, C. | 
Lounge Co.: | 

| 


Standard 
Superior Furni- 
Furniture 


Keesville; 


Haberer, J. 
Cook, §S. A.. 
Medina Case Fur- 


Chamberlayne, 


Exrskine Danforth Corporation: Fed- 
Flint & Homer 
Co., Inc.; The 
Globe Wernicke Co.; Greenstein, Samuel, & 


Pass 
Kohn, Jacob & 
McClelland, Mancy, 

Inc.: 
Corporation; 
<"o.; 
Paolantonia, 
Richter 


Simmons (o.; Sin- 
ger, M. & Sons: Slack Rassnick & (o,, Ife.; 
Somma Shops, 


River Table Co., 


Furniture 
Sterling Furni- 


Truxton; Spencer- 


Bedding Factory, 


Asheville; Griggs-Farbes Fur- 
Elkin Furniture 


_oe., 
Martin Furniture 


Furniture Co., 
Furniture Co.; Continental Furniture 
Co.; Marsh Furniture Co.; Myrtle Desk Co.; 
Tate Furniture (o.; and Wrenn Columbia 
Furniture Co.; Kernersville Furniture Mfg. 


Furniture 
Furniture 


Furniture Co.; 


James- 
Goods 
James- 
ure Co,; Mad- 
ure Co.; Mon- 
uist, A. C.; 
tson, Co, H. 
Seaburg Mfg. 
Table 


Bros.; 


Case 


Co,; Union 
ble Co. 


Lund- 


Veneer Seat 
Co.; Liesen- 
*o., Inc.; and 
B.. 
& 


Chair Works: 


Inc.; 


Inc.; Engel, 


y¥. John; Hul 
Kensington 


Ine.; 
The Nahon 
New 
Palmer & 
R. 8. Co. 
Furniture 
Schwarzweal- 


Works, Ran- 


Inc., Indian 
Cabinet Co., 
Co.; Sala- 


on: American 
Funiture Co., 
S., Whitney 


Wood 


re Co, Greens- 
Hazelwood; 


Hickory. 


Colo- 


. Kernersville. 
Co., Harper 
ce.: 
oir Furniture 
ture Co. 


Lexington: Dixie Furniture Co,; Elk Fur- 


niture Co.; Lexington Chair ¢ 


*o.; and United 


Furniture Co.; Cochrane Hardware Mfg. 
Co., Lineolnton; Catawba Furniture Co.: 
and McDowell Furniture Co., Marion; 
White Furniture Co.. Mebane. 
Morganton Furniture Co., Morganton; 
Foy Lumber & Mfg. Co.: and Mt. Airy 
Furniture Co., Mt. Airy; -Forést Furniture 
Co., North Wilkesboro; Moffitt Mfg. Co., 
Ramseur: Fitts-Crabtree Mfg. Co. San- 


ford; Carolina Parlor Furniture Co., States- 
ville Chair Co., and Statesville Furniture 


Co., Statesville; Standard 
Thomasville; Huntley 


Huntley-Hill Stockton Co., 


Chair Co., 


Furniture (o., and 
Winston-Salem. 


OHIO—Marble, B. L. Chair Co., Bedford; 
Brandts Furniture Co., and Mersman Bros. 


& Brandt Co., Celina. 

Cincinnati: Cincinnati Cabinet Co.; Dietz 
& Co., J. F.; Hoffél, Hy; Schmitt & Co., 
Henry; Schutte, Geo. W. Furniture Co.; 
Steinman & Meeyr Furniture Co.; Thau- 
wald, C. F., Co; and Zimmerman, J. P 
& Sons: The Cleveland Desk Co.; Cleve- 


land Furniture Mfg. Co.; 
Theodore Co., Cleveland; 
Furniture Co., Columbiana: 
and Hulse, E. M., Co., © 
Stradivara. Co., Coshocton; 
Co.; ana Requarth, F. A., 
Keltner Mfg. Co., Delaware; 
Delphos; Geyler 
Hillsboro; Owen Mfg. Co., 
chester Furniture ar 
Vaalley Furniture Co., Mane 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Miam 
Auglaize Furniture Co., 
Norwalk Upholstering Co.; 
Co, G. S., 
Co.; and 
Wait Furniture Co., Portsm 
Chair Co., 


Co.; 


Furniture 


and Kundtz, 
The Franklin 
Excelsior Co.; 
Olumbus; The 
Ohmer's Sons 
Co., Dayton; 
Ricker Bros., 

Mfg. Co., 
Logan; Man- 
1d The Ohio 
hester; Mutual 
isburg. 
New Bremen; 
and Stewart 


Norwalk; Cron “Co.; Cron-Kills 
Piqua Handle & Mfg. Co., Piqua; 


Outh; Buckeye 


Ravenna; Allen Furniture Mfg. 


Co., Spencerville; Reed Mfg. Co., Spring- 


field; The Garver 
canoe City; Hein 
Furniture & Mfg. Co.; 
Case Co., Toleédo. 
OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma 


and 


Furniture Co,, Tippe- 
Furniture 


Co.; Lindlow 
Toledo Show 


Furniture Co., 


Oklahoma City; Tulsa Furniture Mfg. Co., 


Tulsa. 

OREGON—Veal & Son, 
ding Mfg. Co., Coquille; 
ture & Fixture Co,; Powers 





B.. 
Columbia Furni- 


Albany; Oer- 


Furniture Co., 


Ira F., and West Coast Specialty Co., Inc., 


Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Buehler & 


Dorsey Furniture Co.; 


Co., and Yeager Furniture Co., Allentown; 


Athens Furniture Co., At 
Furniture Co., Brookville; 
and Keystone Cabinet Co.. 
sylvania Furniture Co., 
P. L. Furniture & Bldg. 
Kleinginna, R. F., DuBois. 
Kurtz Furniture Co., 
Furniture Co.; and Enterp 


Conneautville; 
Co., Inc, Corry; 


Co, G. 
Schantz, Wm. D. 
hens; Deemer 


Keppel & Co.; 
Chester; Penn- 
K. 


Fullertown; Dise 


rise Furniture 


Co., Glen Rock; Long Furniture Co,, Han- 


over; Hellam Furniture 


Co., Hellam; 


Honesdale Wood Products Co., Honesdale; 


Hughesville Furniture Co.; 
Furniture Co., Hughesville: 
& Sons, Johnstown; Lanca 
Lancaster; 


and Lycoming 
DeFrehn, W. 
ster Mfg. Co., 


Lewisburg CHair Corporation, 


Lewisburg; Lock Haven Chair Corporation, 


Lockhaven; West Branch 


Novélty Co., 


Milton; Montgomery Table & Desk Works; 


and Pennsylvania 
Montgomery; Berry Bros. 


Furniture 





Mfg. Co., 
Crandall. Ben- 


nett-Porter Co.; and Woolever Bros., Mon- 
tourville; Keystone Table Co; and Mt. 
Wolf Furniture Co., Inc., Mt. Wolf; Muncy 
Furniture Co., Muncy. 

Philadelphia: Becker, David & Sons; 
Behrend, Jacob, Beifield, Chas. H. & Co,, 
Bernard & Beck, Bodenstein & Kummerle, 


Inc., Burt Brothers, Dougfiherty, H. D. 
& Co., Knoell & Sons, John, Kraan Fur- 
niture Co., Lincoln Furniture Co., Oak- 


wood Chair Mfg. Co., Refsneider, John J, 
Ritter & Bros... Wm., Roach, E. L. & Co,, 
Inc., Rossell Bros. & Co., Inc., Schwartz, 
Cc. E,, Shull Furniture Mfg. Co., Stolzer, 
Chas,, Westing, Evans & Egmore, Ince, 
and Winneberger & Son, G. 

W. B. McLean Mfg. Co.; Noll-Riley Co.,; 
Pera, A. G.; and Snug Seat Co., Pitts 
burgh; Sieling Furniture Co., Railroad; 
Ebert Furniture Co.; Red iLon Furniture 
Co.; and Red Lion Table Co., Red Lion. 

Protheroe & Co., Scranton; Boher and 
Hosfield, Shippensburg; Shrewsbury Fur- 
niture and Mfg. Co., Shrewsbury; Down- 
ing, G. H., Tidout; Frosts, J. O., Sons, 
‘Towanda; Eastman and Neuls, and Union 
City Chair Co., Union City; Nypenn Fur- 
niture and Phoenix Furnfture Co., 
Warren; Watsontown Table and Furniture 
Co., Watsontown: Finkelstein Co., The, and 


Co., 


United Furniture Manufacturers, Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre; Culler Furniture Co., Na 
tional Furniture Co., Rishel, J. K., Fourni- 


ture Co,, and Williamsport Furniture Co., 
Williamsport; Home Furniture Co., and 
York Pedestal Co., York; Forest Furniture 
Mfg. Co., Younsville. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Co., Newport. 
TENNESSEE: Athens Table and Mfg. 
Co., Athens; Gottschalk & Co., Loomis and 
Hart Furniture Co., Tennessee Furniture 
Corporation, and Tennessee Red Cedar and 
Novelty Co., Chattanooga; Cleveland Chair 
Co., Cleveland; Dixie Chair Co., and Em- 
pire Chair Co., Elizabethton; Durham Mfg, 
Corporation, Gallatin; Empire Chair Co,, 
Johnson City; King Mantel and Furniture 


Vernon, Geo. E., & 


Co., Knoxville Furniture Co, and Oak- 
wood Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Lutz, John J., 
Mfg. Co, Louden; Monogram Furniture 


Mfg. Co., Mayland. 

King-Haase Furniture; and Mississippi 
Valley Furniture Co., Memphis; East 
Tennessee Woodworking Co.; Morristown 
Chair Co; and Weller Foard Table Co., 
Morristown; Bradford Wholesale Furni- 
ture Mfg. Co.; Myers Mfg. Co.; and 
Wheeler-Okell Co., Nashville; Wolfe Bros. 
& Co., Piney Flat. 

TEXAS: Woodward Body Works, 
tin; Myers-Spalti 
Furniture Co., 
Waco. 

VERMONT: Brighton Furniture Co., 
Island Pond: Cushman Mfg. Co., North 
Bennington; Salisbury Bros., Randolph. 

VIRGINIA: Bassett Furniture Co., 
Bassetts; Phoenix Furniture Co., Cambria; 
Edward Chair Mfg. Co.; Vaughan Bassett 
Furniture Co.;: and Vaughan Furniture 
Co., Galax; American Furniture Co.; and 
Virginia Furniture Co., Martinsville; Cole. 
man Vaughan Furniture Co., Pulaski; 
Richmond Woodworking Co., Richmond; 
Bald Knob Furniture Co.,, Rockymount; 
Basic Furniture Co., Waynesboro. 

WASHINGTON: Seattle Mattress & Up- 
holstery Co., Seattle; Bufelen-Hubbert & 
Loonan, Inc.; Carman Mfg. Co.; and Har- 
mon, F.S, & Co., Tacoma; Vancouver Mfg. 
Co., Vancouver. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Empire Furniture 
Co., Nicholson and Kendle Furniture Co., 


Aus- 
Mfg. Co., Houston; Baker 
Paris; Cooper Mfg. Co., 


and Penn Table Co., Huntington; Hall, 
J. L., and Son, Milton. 
WISCONSIN: Algoma Wood Products 


Co., Algoma; Appleton Chair Co., Appleton; 
Phoenix Furniture Co. and Pioneer Furni- 
ture Co, Eau Claire; Fond du Lac Table 
Mfg. Co, Fond du Lac; Automatic File 
and Index Co., Green Bay; Rusk Mfg. Co., 


Hawkins; Hanson Furniture Co., Janes- 
ville; Union Upholstering Co., Jefferson; 
Peters Furniture Co., Juneau; Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co, Kewaunee; Lomira Mfg. Co., 
Lomira; Scanlan-Morris Co., Madison; 
Brewer Manufacutring Co., Manitowoc; 
Upham Mfg. Co.; Marshfield; American 
Household Furniture Co., Heyer, Henry 


and Son, and Mayhew and Co., Milwaukee; 
Muscoda Mfg. Co., Muscoda; Buckstaff Co., 
Oshkosh; Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co., 
Racine; American Chair Co., American 
Parlor Frame Co., Badger Furniture Co., 
Northern Furniture Co., Sheboygan Nov- 
elty Co..and Western Furniture Co., She 
boygan; Richardson Bros., Sheboygan Falls; 
Joerns Bros. Furniture Co., Stevens Point. 

The following additional list of 46 firms 
is given by the Commission in its an- 
nouncement of August 16, as having sub- 
scribed to the rules since the announce- 
ment of July 4: 

Union Furniture & Novelty Co., Warren, 
Pa.; Jones Furniture Co., Henderson, N. C.; 
Forsyth Furniture Lines, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.: Thonet-Wanner Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Thonet Bros,, Inc.. New York, 
N. Y.; Monitor Furniture Co., Inc., James- 
town, N. Y.; Chautauqua Cabinet Co., May- 
vill, N. Y.; Brocton Furniture Co., Brocton, 
N. Y.; Hard Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; The H. Lauter Co. Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Howe, Spaulding Co., Inc., Gardner, 
Mass,; The Vermont Novelty Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt.; Imperial Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Statesville, N. ©C.: Northwest Chair Co. 
Tacoma, Wash.; Brookville Furniture Co, 
Brookville, Ind.; Southern Indiana Mfg, 
Co., Birds Eye, Ind.; Royall & Borden Fur- 
niture Co, Raleigh, N. C.; Little Rock 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Gardner Chair Co., Gardner, Mass.; The 
Lincoln Company, Inc, Marion, Va; 
Southern Furniture Co, Texarkana, Tex.; 
Hickory, Furniture Co. Hickory, N. C.; 
Bullock Furniture Co., Rocky Mount, N. CG, 

The Betts Street Furniture Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Muecke & Sons Co., Inc., Macon, 
7a.; Old Hickory Furniture Co., Martins 
ville, Ind; Ballman-Cummings Furniture 
Co., Ft, Smith, Ark.; High Point Furniture 
Co., High Point, N. C.,; Giant Furniture 
Co., High Point, N. C.; Ward Furniture 
Mfg. Co, Ft. Smith, Ark.; Hullman Furni- 
ture (Co., Binghamton, N. Y¥.; Southern 
Chair Co, High Point, N. C.; Welch Fur. 
niture Co. High Point, N. C.; Kearns 
Furniture Co., High Point, N. C.; Hoover 
Chair Co., Lexington, N. C.; Jones Furnt. 
ture Co.,, Henderson, N. C.; Knox Upholk 
stery Co, Ft. Smith, Ark.; Fort Smith 
Chair Co., Ft. Smith, Ark.,; Niagara Fur, 
niture Co., Inc., Middleport, N. ¥.; Globe 
Parlor Furniture Co., High Point, N. Gy 
Ariel Cabinet Co., Peru, Ind.; Dalton Fyp. 
niture Co, High Point, N. C.; Readsboro 
Chair Co., Readsboro, Vt.; American Din. 
ing Room Furniture Co., Martinsville, Va,; 
Boatwright Furniture Co., Inc., _Danvi 
Va.; Blue Ridge Hickory Furniture 
High Point, xn. Cc. it 
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Commerce 


Alexander V. Dye 
Gets Trade Post 
In Buenos Aires 


Dr. Julius Klein Also Appoints 
Samuel T. Erskine to 
Argentine 
Service. 


The appointments of Alexander V. 
acting chief of the Transportation Division 


Dye. 


of the Department of Commerce as Com- 
mercial Attache Buenos Aires, and of 
Samuel T. Erskine, of St. Louis, as Trade 
Commissioner at Buenos Aires, 
nounced August 16 by Dr. Julius 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Mr. 
tache Edward F. Feely, 
from the of the 
Commerce 


at 
were an- 
Klein, 


At- 
whose resignation 
Department of 
he- 


comes Mr. 
Erskine succeeds Brice M. Mace, recently 


Dye will succeed Commercial 


service 


to enter private business 


effective in September. 


transferred from the Buenor Aires post to | 
take charge of the new Des Moines district | 


office of the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. York 
He was educated Jewell 


is in New 
William 
University of Chicago 
the latter he 


Dye's home 
Col- 


the 


at 
lege, the and 
University of Leipzig. 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


From 
has a degree of 
signing a professorship at William Jewell 


College. Mr. Dye entered the service of the 


Depattment which appointed him 


Nogales, Mexico. 


State 
consul at 

At the expiration of four years’ 
there, he entered the employ of the Phelps 
Dodge Mining Co. During the World War 
of 
Norway. 


service 


he was selected a member the 


Trade Board at Christiana, and 


after the armistice he was an investigator | 


in Europe for the American International 


Corporation. Im September, 1921, Mr. Dye 


was appointed trade commissioner for the 
Department of Commerce at London. Two 


years later he was transferred as com- 


mercial attache at Mexico City. Upon the 
resignation im June of this year of Eugene 
S. Gregg as head of the Transportation 
Division, Mr. 
place temporarily. 

Visited Latin America. 

Mr. Erskine, a native of St. Louis, from 
1911 to 1921 was engaged in trade investi- 
gations and business enterprises in South 
America. During that period he 


IDve was appointed to 


tral American countries for the 
particularly with 
industry. [Later he was engaged as 
sistant manager of the Colombian pack 
ing plant and ranches of the International 
Products Co. 

Concerning the significance 
the two commercial posts at 
and the peculiar qualifications of the re- 
spective appointees, the Department 
Commerce in a formal statement 
pany the amnouncements of the 
ments said: 

The developing commercial 
between this country and Argentina 
have caused that country to rank first 
among all the South American countries in 
the export trade of the United States. Ship- 
ments of American products to the Argen- 
tine totaled $148,759,000 in 1925, an increase 
of $31,666,000 over the exports to that coun- 
try in the preceding year which were val 
ued at $117,093,000 and which, in turn, 
were approximately $5,000,000 larger than 
the American exports in 1923. The 
gressive growth of this trade and the in- 
creasing competition from foreign produc- 
ers which American exporters undoubtedly 
will be forced to meet, require the most 
efficient trade representation in that field 
of activity in order that the business inter- 
ests of this country may be advised of im- 
portant developments and that present de- 
mands for American products may be in 
creased. 


respect to the 


as- 


of each of 
Buenos Aires 


accom- 
appoint- 


America Is Represented. 


The vast extent of Argentina and the 
importance of providing transport facilities 
to serve the large agricultural areas has 
caused the construction of transnortation 
projects to assume a position of decided 
importance in the commercial life of that 
country and has attracted more than a 
billion and a half dollars of capital in- 
vestments in that direction. While a large 
part of this imvested capital is of foreign 
origin American enterprises are well rep- 
resented and the opportunities for further 
development of that nature are of con- 
siderable importance to business interests 
in the United States. The experience in 
transportation problems and _ possibilities 
which Commercial Attache Dye brings to 
his new post, his knowledge of Latin 
American business conditions and customs 
and his general information On economic 
conditions will be devoted to the promo- 
tion and protection of American business 
in the country which he has_ been 
assigned. 

Trade Commissioner Erskine is 
as an expert in South American 
and livestock condition and im general 
agricultural developments and _ prospects 
in that region of the world and his duties 
in the new post will include the prepara- 
tion of reports with regard to those mat- 
ters and any effect which their develop- 
Ments may have upon American business. 
The countries of South America are be- 
coming increasingly important purchasers 
of American manufactures, a _ condition 
which is evidenced by the fact that ex- 
ports from this country to South America 
amounted to $403,000,000 in 1925, an in- 
crease of $89,000,000 over the exports dur- 
ing the preceding vear, which were valued 
at $314,00@,000, and a gain of $134,000,000 
over the 1923 exports, which totaled 
$269 ,000,000. 


to 


regarded 
packing 


Cry. | 


Re- | 


War | 


his 


made | 
extensive trips through all South and Cen- | 
purpose 

of determining the general conditions there, | 
livestock | 


of | 


relations | 
| the 


pro. | a : 
P | pounds during April. 


} Gaulin 


| for 


i" egotiations Repo 
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lron 


Milling 


rted for Merging 


Of Tobacco Companies in Europe 


Two Corporations Concerned Said to Deal in 
Products From Orient. 


/ 


Reported merger negotiations of two 
European tobacco companies, competitors 
in the sale of Oriental tobacco in the Eu- 
ropean markets, have been communicated 
to the Department of Commerce. Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner Green at Paris 
has advised the Department that the nego- 
tiations have been in progress between 
the Compagnie International pour |’ In- 
dustrie du Tabac and the Societe due 
Tabac d'Orient et d’ Outre-Mer. The first 
is made up largely of Russian capital. 
The other is of French and near Eastern 
capital. The preferred shares of the first 
have been listed on the Paris Bourse. Its 
present capital is 35,000,000 francs. Its 
last balance sheet sboWed net profit of 
upwards of four million francs, permitting 
9 per cent dividend. Its president is 
Maurice Verstraete. 

American Trade Commissioner Squire. 

at Hamburg has reported confirmation of 
rumors that the British-American To- 
bacco Company intends establishing a 
factory in Hamburg. 
Turkish competition is 
ing Bulgaria's tobacco trade and 
garian tobacco dealers are holding 
stocks, the Department of Commerce 
ports. 





injur- 
Bul- 
large 
re- 


Strong 


in Review. 
weekly 


Data Given 

The Department's 
view says, in part: 
An American tobacco dealer in Havana, 
in discussing the smuggling situa- 


tobacco re- 


Cuba, 


| tion and the possibility of an increase in 
| the 


cigarettes 
R. M. 


on American 
Attache 


duty 
Commercial 


import 


with Acting 


| Connell, predicted that there would not be 


the new 
stated he 
the subject 


much of an increase, if any, in 
schedule. The dealer further 
had presented a memorial on 
before the Tariff Commission. 

Tobacco producers in Bulgaria 
financed by merchants who have the right 
to purchase the crop upon which money 
has been advanced. The present large 
holdings of the merchants are adding to 
the difficulties of an already unsatis- 
factory financial condition. Our informa- 
tion is that during the month of June 60 
or more firms in Bulgaria asked for pro- 
tection under the se-called “Extension 
Law". which is almost equivalent to 
bankruptey proceedings. 

The production of tobacco 


are 


in Taiwan 


| during 1925 amounted to 2,859,019 pounds 


harvested from 2,323 acres. 

Net receipts of the Tobacco Monopoly at 
Warsaw for the first six months of 1926 
are 114,000,000 zloty, exceeding the pre- 
liminary budget figure by 14 per cent. A 
zloty is a little over 19 cents. 

The market for foreign cigarettes 
Brazil very limited, according to a 
port from American Consul General A. 
in Rio de Janeiro. This is due 
partly to the fact that Brazilian cigarettes 
can be purchased very much cheaper. 
Aside from this, the tatste of the Brazilian 
smoker has as yet been developed only 
Brazilian brands. 

Turkey’s Consumption Tax. 

Owing to the fact that the 242 per cent 
consumption tax in ‘Turkey became ef- 
fective on May 1. 1926, commercial trans- 
actions both the local market and in 
interior were practically nil. it is 
said that there is some question of this 
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tax being modified, but nothing is known 
as yet officially. Buying direct from the 
cultivator continues to be normal, as to- 
bacco thus sold is not subject to the con- 
sumption tax, the cultivator having al- 
ready paid the tax on products of the 
soil. Arrivals on the Constantinople mar- 
ket during the month of May amounted 
to 8.410.549 pounds, as against 8,214,340 
Exports from Con- 


{ stantinople during* May, 1926, amounted to 


815,702 pounds, as against 9,823,698 pounds 
during April. 

Exports of leaf tobacco from Bahia, 
Brazil, during May, 1926 amounted to only 
3.415,609 pounds, or less than half of the 
exports during the corresponding month 
of 1926, when 7,335,696 pounds were ship- 
ped abroad. High prices, the small crop, 
and the depressed conditions of European 
markets account for this slump in exports. 
Some local dealers believe that there will 
be 33,950,840 pounds available for export 
during the current crop. year, that is, 
from April 1. 1926, to March 30, 1927. 
Previous forecasts were for 30,864,400 
pounds. 

The bids received on April 1, 1926, by 
the Port Commission of Cavalla, Greece 
for the construction of a port there, have 
been canceled. Lack of money appears 
to be the principal reason for giving 
the project. 

Tobacco exporters including officials 
American companies of Cavalla, strongly 
believe that the construction of the pori 
Planned is great a project for 
Cavalla and disproportionate both to the 
present needs and financial capacity of 
the city. 
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Paraguay’s Crop Reported Small. 

According figures received from the 
Banco Agricola del Paraguay, the Para- 
guay tobacco crop for 1926 is very small 
in comparison with previous years. Pres- 
estimates place the crop at 
pounds as compared with 27,645,684 pounds 

1925, 22,833,748 pounds in 1924 and 24,- 
671,679 pounds in 1923. The quality of 
this year’s crop is very good. There 
mains in Paraguay about 2,000,000 pounds 
tobacco from last year's crop which 
were not able to be sold in 1925. 

Hamburg raw tobacco imports continue 
to increase in spite of the fact that luxury 
imports are discouraged. However, Ameri- 
can tobacco finds strong competition in 
the production of the Near East, Brazil, 
and the Dutch Indies. taw tobacco im- 
ports through Hamburg during the cal- 
endar year 1925 increased by 11,829,884 
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The South American nations are largely | 


agricultural and the extent of the pur- 
chasing power of the inhabitants of those 
countries depends, to a considerable de- 
Bree, upon the development of their agri- 
cultural resources and the value of the re- 
turns from their agricultural products. 
Changing conditions in the agricultural 
life of the southern republics react upon 
their demand for foreign goods and timely 
and authoritative knowledge of those con- 
ditions is of decided importance to 
American manufacturer and exporter who 
Gesire to extend their foreign business 
with the mations to the south. ‘The duties 
of the mewly-appointed trade commis- 
sioner will consist in observing, analyzing 
and reporting the trends in South Ameri- 
can conditions and promoting the trade 
opportunities existing therein in the. in- 
terest of Amerijcap business, 


the ; 


pounds, or 9.7 per cent, over the imports 
for 1924, while the figures for all Germany 
show an increase of 48,796,616 pounds, 
or 22.6 per cent, indicating that Hamburg 
did not get is share of the increased--to- 
bacco imports in 1925. 

During the war only limited 
of tobacco reached Germany, and various 
substitutes were used, but us soon as it 
was possible to import tobacco, large ship- 
ments were made from the United States. 
According several dealers, however, 
much of the tobacco was of inferior grade, 
and there are still surplus supplies of the 
free harbor remaining over from the 1922, 
1923 and 1924 imports. Low grades oF 
Virginia tobacco are particularly over- 
stocked and are being sold as opportunity 
presents itself. 

Duty Higher on American Product. 

As American tobacco is heavier than 
Oriental tobaceo, the rate of duty on the 
same volume is higher. This is due prin- 
<ipally to the heavy stem in the Anierican 
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importation, as the tobacco 
is then considered manufactured, 
higher rate of duty 


tion unprofitable. 
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makes importa 


which militates against 
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One factor 


American tobacco is to be found in 


fact that 
tobacco 


Eastern 
hold 
responsible positions in the large cigarette 


citizens of some Near 


producing countries usually 
factories, superintending the mixing of to- 
influence to 
of 
There is now a fair demand 


baccos, and they use every 
keep the business in the hands their 


compatriots. 
for seedleaf tobacco; for lugs, second prim- 
ings, bright, leafy and sound: and for the 
But 
the prospects for large sales are not bright, 
the 


lower grades of Kentucky tobacco. 


though last few weeks has shown a 


slight improvement. 
The usual credit terms are cash against 
of 


improve, 


documents upon arrival steamer. <AS 


conditions in Germany more 
liberal terms are being granted if the pur- 
chaser's credit rating is sufficiently estab- 
lished. Much tobacco, however, is shipped 
to brokers on consignment, 
The 


the free harbor were shipped on 


and paid for 


when sold. surplus stocks now 


hand in 


consignment, and in 


been 


some 
the 


eases nothing 

for 
three or four years. Brokers hoiding these 
stocks, according to their statements, are 
now often directed to sell the tobacco at 
a loss and to grant as much as six months’ 
credit to the purchasers, if, in the broker's 
opinion, it is safe. 

The domestic production of tobacco is 
not as great now as it was before the war. 
This decrease is due not only to the loss 
of agricultural districts through the war, 
but also to diminished area planted in most 
districts of Germany. 

A comparison of the data for 
production of tobacco with the import data 
shows that while Germany produced 24 
per cent of the raw tobacco consumed dur- 

, ing the year 1913, only 18 per cent of the 
total consumption was produced in 
many in 1924. 


has realized on shipments 


Ger- 


According to Item No. 29 of the German 
Import Tariff Act. there is a duty of 80 
marks per 100 kilos on tobacco leaves. 
($1.00 equals 4.20 marks. 100 kilos equal 
220.46 pounds.) When packed in hogs- 


heads of 400 kilos capacity or less there is | 


a deduction of 17 per cent off the com- 
puted duty for tare. If packed in cases 
of 175 kilos capacity or less the allowance 
is 25 per cent. Under Item No. 220 of 
the Tariff Act, the duty imposed on cigars 
is 7,500 marks and on cigarettes, 9,000 
marks per 100 kilos. This duty is practi- 
cally prohibitive, and only 13.4 metric tons 
of cigars and 29.7 metric tons of cigarettes 
; were imported into Germany. during the 
; calendar year 1925. This duty amuunts to 
about five cents on each cigarette, and re- 
sults in keeping foreign tobacco manufac- 
tures from the German market. 
Heavy Taxes on ‘Tobacco Industry: 
While the heavy import duty keep cheap 
tobacco products out of Germany, the high 
taxes imposed on tobacco manufacturers 
make the cost to the ultimate consumer 
high one. Under the Dawes Plan 
tobacco was one of several industries 
especially singled out for heavy taxation, 
and the income from taxes on _ tobacco 
manufacturers is planned at 655,000,000 
marks. for 1926. Tobacco manufacturers 
claim that one-fifth of the money due 
under the Dawes Plan is to be raised 
through the tobacco industry. 

The 
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Federal tax on cigars 20 per 
cent, on fine cut tobacco 45 per cent 
and on pipe tobacco 20 per cent of the 
retail price. Cigarettes are taxed 30 per 
cent of the retail price and in addition 
4 marks per kilo as material tax. This 
lax on cigarettes has been in effect’ only 
Since June 1, 1926, and, according to the 
manufacturers, is reduction from the 
previous tax of 20 per cent on the retail 
price and 9 marks per kilo material tax. 
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Exports of | Plows 
Increase in Value 


Argentina Is Largest Purchaser of 
American Implements, Re- 
port Shows. 


Exports of plows from the United States 
during the first six months of 1926 num- 
bered 106,768 valued at $3,369,569, accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Implements Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
This was a decrease in the number of 
plows and an increase in the value ex- 
ported during the first half of 1925, when 
foreign shipmenis »mounted 129,682 
Valued at $3,278,698. 

The largest purchaser of American plows 
in both periods was Argentina, which took 
21,326 valued at $745,465, in the first haif 
of 1926. This was a considerable decrease 
from the shipments in the first half of 1925, 
which amounted to 28,514 valued at $1,- 
032,450. The second largest purchaser in 
the first half of the current year was Can- 
ada, which imported 7,347 valued at $698,- 
214. This was more than three times 
greater than the shipments to Canada in 
the first half of 1925. Russian purchases 
of American plows also increased during 
the first half of 1926, being 5,951, worth 
$463,817, as compared with 3,315 
$237,771 in the first half of 1925. Russian 
purchases of American plows also in- 
creased during the first half of 1926, be- 
ing 5,951 worth $463,817 as compared with 
3,351 worth $237,771 in the first half of 
1925. 

British South Africa was the fourth larg- 
est purchaser in the tirst half of 1926, 
shipments amounting to 18,587 valued at 
$371,242. This was a decrease of approxi- 
mately 8,000 plows and $100,000; as com- 
pared with the same period of 1925. Plow 
shipments to Mexico in the first six months 
of 1926 were valued at $143,331. These five 
countries already mentioned are the only 
ones whose purchases were in excess of 
$100,000 during this period. 

Countries whose purchases of American 
plows were between $50,000 and $100,000 
were France, Cuba, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, 
Sweden and Italy. French purchases were 
valued at $91,100, while shipments to Italy 
amounted to $57,385. The other countries 
ranked in between these two in the order 
named, 
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| Government Plans 
Road Development 


Consular Advices State 1.400 
Miles of Highways Are 
on Program of Con- 
struction. 


About 1,300 miles of main trunk high- 
Ways and abqut 100 miles of roads are 
to be constructed in the Province of New 
Brunswick, states a report from Vice Con- 
sul C. Johnson, Fredericton, N. B., made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
This province covers an area of 27,900 
square miles and has a population esti- 
mated in 1920 to be about 316,000. The 
topography of the country is rolling, the 
highest elevation being 1,500 feet, and 
| the rock formation is chiefly stratified. 
The text of the report continues: 
Transportation in New Brunswick by 
| automobile is heavy during the summer. 
Thousands of tourists motor into the 
country and the farmers generally use 
automobiles for carrying their produce te 
the local markets, and in the larger towns 
business concerns use motor trucks almost 
exclusively for delivery purposes. 

As m&ny of the main trunk roads skirt 
the rivers, there are many sharp curves, 
but at the more dangerous curves the 
roads have been widened, and every year 
the curves are being eliminated by cut- 
ting through new roads or broadening thé 
old ones. The river systems are extensive 
| and demand a great many bridges and 
culverts, which formerly were narrow and 
of wooden construction. Gradually these 
wooden bridges and culverts are being re- 
placed with iron and concrete structures. 








Construction Specifications. 

The specifications for standard main 
trunk road construction in New Bruns- 
wick are as fololws: The standard gravel 
roads have a top dressing of 6 inches of 
gravel averaging 1,800 cubic yards of 
gravel to the mile. If the section through 
which the road is to be built is boggy, 
a foundation of rock with a dressing of 
sand and soil is built preparatory to lay- 
ing the top dressing of heavy gravel. Be- 
the gravel roads which comprise 
the major portion of the main trunk high- 
Ways, there are small sections of concrete, 
tarvia and macadam. 

The ordinary main trunk roads are trom 
24 to 30 feet wide and cost on an average 
of $10,000 per mile. Common labor casts 
from 25 to 30 cents per hour, averaging 
$2.50 per day for a man and about $5.00 
per day for man and team. 

Provision is made in the yearly provin- 
cial budget for road and bridge construc- 
tion and maintenance. There is no general 
or special taxation for highway purposes. 
Local bonds are issued and the motor 
license fees are held as a sinking fund 
to meet the bonds when they become due. 

A gasoline tax of 3 cents a gallon was 
imposed this year by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, the proceeds of which are to 
be used towards the maintenance of the 
main teonk highways. Fines and contri- 
butions by automobile and good roads as- 
sociations are all devoted to the highway 
fund. 
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Yearly Construction Grant. 


The Federal Government formerly gave 
a yearly grant for highway construction 
and, although this grant has been discon- 
tinued, the Provincial Government often 
receives a special grant when any special 
expenditure is required. For example, the 
Federal Government has granted an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for two years for the 
new highway under construction between 
Fredericton and the Dominion Experiment 
Station. / 

During 1926 a total of $399,873.53 was 
spent on 32.6 miles of full graveled and 
46.2 miles of light graveled main trunk 
roads, in New Brunswick. In addition, 
four contracts were awarded for 11.4 miles 
of secondary trunk roads, which were built 
to the main trunk standard and given a 
heavy coat of gravel, and two contracts 
on the Restigouche road for a total mile- 
age of 23 miles. The expenditure on this 
secondary work and on the Restigouche 
road during 1925 totals $242,521.99. 


Leather Business 
In Great Britain 


Is Reported Dull 


Commercial Advices Record 
Decline in Consumption 
With Beginning of 
General Strike. 


American leathers are affected by lack 
of improvement in British leather trade, 
the Department of Commerce announces. 

English dealers and manufacturers had 
expected an improvement at the begin- 
ning of the present year, but it has not 
materialized. The slight improvement 
apparent in the first quarter was _ ter- 
minated by the general strike, according 
to advices from the office of the Amerti- 
} can Commercial Attache at London. 

The cessation of business activity oe- 
curred at time when dealers were well 
stocked with Continental leathers. Since 
the general strike there has been a de- 
cline in consumption of leather in 
the United Kingdom, 


American Exports Affected. 


The text of the announcement continues: 

The effect upon the sale of American 
leathers has been noticeable especially in 
calf, patent and side upper leathers for 
women’s cheap shoes. The sales of col- 
ored kid were well maintained during the 
early part of the year, but deliveries were 
irregular and customers found it difficult 
to obtain their needs in that period. 

It is generally claimed by well informed 
members of the British leather trade that 
the outlook for the immediate future is not 
favorable. At the present time sales of 
leather are negligible while no immediate 
prospects for improvement are apparent. 

Uncertainty as to Style. 

The anticipated activity for fall and win- 
ter trade has not materialized as yet, 
largely because of the uncertainty of the 
style trend. The present outlook for the 
popularity of the “Russian Boot” is said 
to be less favordble than it was in June. 

The policy of waiting which was adopted 
by the shoe retailers has now spread to the 
manufacturers, and merchants and shoe 
factories are now operating, generally, on 
a half-time basis. It is expected in Eng- 
land that most of the factories will be 
closed for a longer period than usual dur- 
ing the August holidays, 
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Construction 


Deficit in Hard Coal Resulting 
From Strike Made Good by Dealers 


In New Brunswick Anthracite on Hand Amounts to 1,064,624 Net 


Tons, Is Estimate. 


A review of the stocks of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal in the bins of 
domestic consumers as of July 1, pre- 
pared jointly by the Bureau of Mines 
and the Bureau of Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the first installment 
of which was printed in the issue of 
August 16, is concluded in the issue 
of August 17, as follows: 

Coai on the Upper Lake Docks.—Re- 
ports collected by the Bureau of Mines di- 
rect from the dock operators show a total 
stock of bituminous coal on the docks of 
Lakes Superior and Michigan amounting 
to 2,052,547 tons on May 1 and 4,910,379 
tons on July 1. The following table gives 
comparative figures for recent dates: 

August 1, 1921 8,189,000 

March 1, 1922. 5,160,000 

July 1, 1923 3,991,000 

June 1, 1924 . 4,150,000 

June 1, 1925 3,792,297 

April 1, 1926 2,892,321 

May 1, 1926 . . 2,062,547 

July 1, 1926 .4,910,379 

It will be seen that the present re- 
serves are not greatly different from those 
on the corresponding dates of 1924 and 
1925. 

The deficit in retail coal dealers’ sup- 
plies of anthracite caused by the great 
strike had been largely made good by July 
1. During the strike, which lasted from Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, to February 12, 1926, pro- 
duction of fresh-mined coal had ceased, 
and the stocks of domestic sizes both in 
the hands of the producers and of the 
retail merchants were almost entirely eX- 
hausted. To replace the missing anthra- 
cite, retail dealers bought heavily of bitum- 
inous coal. 


Stocks Above Normal. 

As might be expected from these condi- 
tions, reports from list of representa- 
tive retailers show that on July 1 retail 
stocks of bituminous coal wére somewhat 
above normal for this season and_ that 
stocks of anthracite were somewhat below 
normal. It was not possible to obtain fig- 
ures from all retailers but a selected group 
who have been reporting regularly for 
seven years are covered by the following 
table. Of these deales, 845 handled bitumi- 
nous coal and 614 handled anthracite. It 
will be seen that their stocks of anthracite 
on July 1, though less than on June 1, 
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Date 


1919—January 1 
1920—June 1 
1921—August 1 
1922—March 1 
1923—March 1 
July 1 
1924—January 
June 1 
1925—June 1 
1926—April 1 
May 1 
July 1 


Reports from 883 milling companies op- 
erating 992 mills in the United States and 
producing 87.4 per cent of the total out- 


put of wheat flour at the 1923 census of 
manufactures, provide the basis for sta- 
tistics on stocks of wheat and wheat flour 
held by mills at the close of the quarter 
ending June 30 and just announced by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Total stocks of wheat held on June 30 
by the 992 mills were reported 35,834,316 
bushels, of which 84.6 per cent was in 
private terminal elevators, in transit or 
in mills and mill elevators attached to 


Item. 
Number of milling companies reporting 
Number of mills represented 
Per cent of U. S. wheat-flour output* 


Wheat stocks held by mills: 
In country elevators 
In public terminal elevators 
In private terminal elevators 
tached to mills 
In transit? Cae eaes mare 
In mills and mill elevators 
to mills 


not at- 
attached 


Total wheat stocks 


Wheat-flour stocks held by mills: 
In mills, private warehouses, public 
warehouses and in transit—sold and 
unsold, total 


census of manufactures, 1923. 


Japan Is Declared 


Poor in Minerals 


American Consul Reports Coal 
and Copper Are Substances 
of Material Importance. 


Japan, as compared with the United 
States or the leading industrial nations of 
Western Europe, is poor in minerals and, 
while deposits of gold and silver and of 
other minerals have been known to the 


Japanese and worked by them for cen- 


turies, the only mineral substances of ma- 


terial importance are coal and copper, 


states a report from Consul J. W. Ballan- 
tine at Tokyo, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The text of the re- 
port continues: 

Some petroleum has been found recently 
in the northern portion of the main island, 
but the supply is limited and does not fill 
the requirements of the country. 

There are only 13 mines in Japan proper 
whose output of metal in 1924 had a value 
in excess of 1,000,000 yen. The aggregate 
output of these mines in 1924 (the latest 
| figures available) constituted 81.3 per cent 


22,446,596 
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1925, and June 1, 1924, were much above 
those on July 1, 1923,.a time when anxiety 
over the approaching expiration of the 
wage agreement was causing householders 
to buy early. The stocks of bituminous 
coal, on the other hand, as of July 1, 1924, 
and were almost identical with those on 
July 1, 1923. The total stocks of all coal, 
anthracite and bituminous, combined, were 
just about equal to those on June 1 a 
year ago. e 

At the rate their consumers were asking 
for coal, the anthracite stocks of these re- 
tailers on July 1 were sufficient to last 40 
days and the bituminous coal stocks were 
sufficient to last 43 days. 


Large Reserve on Hand. 


Anthracite on the Lake docks.—Reports 
collected by the Bureau of Mines direct 
from’ the dock operators show that on 
May 1 the quantity of anthracite in stor- 
age on the docks was 17,895 net tons. 
By July 1 it had risen to 556,577 tons. 
Though less than the amount on hand 
June 1, 1925, when nearly 1,000,000 tons 
had been accumulated on the docks in 
anticipation of a possible strike, this was 
greater than the@reserve at corresponding 
periods in 1923 and 1924. Comparable 
figures for recent dates are given below: 
August 1, 1921 1,090,258 
September 1, 1922 71,503 
July 1, 1923.. 447,610 
June 1, 1924 450,000 
June 1, 19 955,052 
April 1, 1926 16,689 
May 1, 1926.. 17,895 
duly 1, 1926... ias9 556,577 
Stocks of coke at by-product plants avail- 
able for domestic use were practically ex- 
hausted during. the anthracite strike but 
are now increasing again as is usual in 
the summer. A group of 21 by-product 
plants supplying gas for city use and pro- 
ducing coke suitable for domestic fuel 
which have been reporting their stocks in 
the Bureau of Mines in recent years ‘had 
a total of 334,000 tons of coke in stock 
on July 1. Figures for other recent dates 
are given below: 

March 1, 1922 
September 1, 
June 1, 1925 
April 1, 1926 
May 1, 1926 
July 1, 1926 


or 
<0 


987,000 
1,114,000 
722,000 
53,000 
151,000 
334,000 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons’ 
tons 
tons 


1924 


Coal in Yards. * 


Total’ 
2,497,633 
1,028,566 
3,009,729 
2,227,732 
1,068,683 
2,022,006 
2,478,834 
2,193,326 
2,314,593 
1,606,908 
1,772,477 


2,301,262 


Anthracite* Bituminous; 
948,213 1,549,420 
557,820 470,746 
522,369 487,360 
,112,614 115,118 
286,997 781,686 
734,745 238,261 
,021,465 ,457,369 
125,207 ,068,119 

1,289,050 ,025,543 
649,378 957,530 
901,040 871,437 

1,064,624 1,236,638 


* The number of dealers reporting their stocks of anthracite on each date was 614. 
+ The number of dealers reporting their stocks of bituminous on each date was 845. 


Wheat Stocks Held June 30 by Mills 


Department of Commerce Also Announces Stocks of Wheat 
Flour as 3,131,724 Barrels. 


mills; 8.4 per cent in public terminal ele- 
vators, and 7 per cent in country elevators. 
These mills reported stocks of wheat flour 
in all positions—mills warehouses or in 
transit, sold and unsold—as 3,131,724 bar- 
rels. 

Only merchant mills which have manu- 
factured at the rate of 5,000 or more bar- 
rels of flour annually were considered in 
the statisticial compilation, the Department 
of Commerce announced. Data on stocks 
as of last March 31, December 31, 1925, 
and June 30, 1925, are inclufféd for com- 
parison in the following table announced 
by the Department: 


March 31 
1926 
841 

1,000 
88.4 


Dee. 31 
1925 
848 
994 
88.0 


June 30 
1925 

810 

956 

87.4 


June 30 
1926 
833 
992 


87.4 


Bushels 
2,157,529 
3,436,940 


Bushels 
4,673,507 
7,098,664 


Bushels 
7,553,838 
12,696,901 


Bushels 
2,517,452 
2,998,477 


9,307 
2,484 


3,646,572 
3,294,355 


1,13 ) 
6,73 ) 
45,926,186) 82,857,834 


26,719,222 





35,834,316 


64,639,284 103,108,573 32,313,691 


Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 


3,121,724 3,888,377 4,584,411 3,346,913 


* Based on the total output (114,438,544 barrels) of wheat flour reported at the 


+ Includes a large quantity of wheat ‘‘Bought to arrive.” 


of the year’s total output of metals and 
metallic ores in Japan. 

Thé principal nonmetallic minerals pro- 
duced in Japan, other than coal and pe- 
troleum, are sulphur, phosphate rock, ar- 
senic, and graphite. 

The operation of mines, collieries, and 
oil wells in Japan is largely centralized in 
the hands of a few large companies. In 
most cases each of the leading financial 


family groups has formed a separate min- 
ing company to operate its mining prop- 
erties, such as the Mitsui, the Mitsubishi, 
the Furukawa, the Kuhara, the Fujita, 
and the Okura Mining Companies. An 
exception is in the case of the mines oper- 
ated by the SumMomo interests, the indus- 
try being carried on directly by the main 
company, the Sumitomo Goshi Kaisha 
(Sumitomo Limited Partnership). In the 
case of the Mitsui interests, it should be 
noted that a large number of collieries in 
Hokkaide are operated hot by the Mitsui 
Mining Company, but by a subsidiary con- 
cern, the Hokkaido Tanko Kisen Kaisha 
(Hokkaide Colliery & Steamship Co.) 

The Mitsui financial group is said to 
rank first in {Importance in the extent of 
its mining operations. The Mitsui Kogye 
Kaisha (Mitsui Mining Co.) has a paid-in 
capital of 62,500,000 yen, and the Hokkaido 
Colliery & Steamship Co. a paid-in capital 
of 39,625,000 yen, 


Steel Production 
In Canada Reported 
On Upward Trend 


Department of Commerce Re- 
ceives Advices of Improve- 
ment of Iron Industry 
in Australia. 


A decidedly upward trend in Canadian 
iron and steel production for the first half 
of 1926, withdrawal of Austria’s largest 
iron and steel plant from the Czechoslo- 
vakian-Austrian iron and steel cartel and 
a rise in prices and better trade condi- 
tions growing out of recent agreements 
between Australian iron and steel manu- 
facturers were reported by the Department 
of Commerce August 14. 

The reports follow: 

A review of iron and steel 
ture in Canada for the first half of 1926 
shows a decidedly upward trend, accord- 
ing to advices to the Department from 
Ottawa. Conditions have improved from 
month to month in all lines and the feel- 
ing seems to prevail that some sections 
of the industry in Canada are on the 
threshold of a record year of prosperity. 

Implement plants in Ontario are operat- 
ing two shifts and one company which had 
1,800 employes at this time last year now 
has 3,000. A plant in Western Ontario 
whose products are gasoline engines, fur- 
farm machinery and 
specialties, reports enough business on 
hand to operate for over a year at capac- 
ity. Furnace and stove foundries are busy 
and steel foundries are receiving large 
orders from railroads for new and replace- 
ment work. The Algoma Steel Corporation 
Sault Ste. Marie recently secured an 
order for 6,000 tons of standard section 
rail from the Wabash Railroad. 


This; improvement in the iron and steel 
industry is consistent with the betterment 
of general business in Canada. Taking the 
Dominion as a whole, it is claimed that sales 
now are running about 20 per cent above 
July, 1925, and that there is not a province 
in Canada, with the exception of New 
Brunswick, that is not from 15 to 25 per 
cent better off than at this time last year, 


manufac- 


naces, heaters, 


of 


Withdraws from Cartel. 


The Alpine Montangesellschaft (Alpine 
Mining Company) of Austria, the largest 
and most important iron and steel concern 
in that country, has announced its inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the Czechoslo- 
vak-Austrian iron and steel cartel, accord- 
ing to a report from Commercial Attache 
Hodgson, Prague, Czechoslovakia. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the cartel agreement 
six months’ notice of withdrawal must be 
given, and the Austrian Company’s resig- 
nation will become effective on December 
31, 1926. 

It is reported in Austria that the Aus- 
trian company’s withdrawal was caused 
by dissatisfaction over the clause in the 
cartel agreement which allots to Czecho- 
slovak iron and steel manufacturers 18 per 
cent of the total Austrian requirements, 
the Alpin Montangesellschaft desiring that 
the Czechosolvak quota of the Austrian 
business be reduced to 10 pef cent 

According to reports from the Czecho- 
slovak iron and steel industry, there is 
a possibility of the Alpin Montangesell- 
schaft joining the German iron and steel 
eartel, if the present diffculty with the 
Czechoslovak manufacturers is not ad- 
justed. y 


Australian Trade Slackens. 


Australian trade in iron and steel prod- 
ucts during the latter part of June slack- 
ened as merchants were engaged in stock- 
taking; also, the market has been affected 
by the recent coal dispute, and prices gen- 
erally are low, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner J. B. Foster at Melbourne, advises. 

Black fencing wire of Australian make 
is 5 shillings per ton lower than in May, 
and German galvanized wire is_ selling 
at £1 per ton under the Australian. An 
advance of 1 shilling per hundredweight 
is reported in the price of Australian 
nails. For a number of years, competition 
among local nail makers is said to have 
been particularly keen, and the continuous 
price cutting has resulted in substantia] 
losses. 

Recent agreements between the different. 
manufacturers, with a view to placing 
the industry on a better footing, have had 
better results, followed ‘by the above- 
mentioned rise in price. Recently, amended 
rates of pay were fixed for Victorian nail 
makers, the wage for adults for a 48-hour 
week ranging from 105s. 6d. to 87s. 6d. for 
day shift and from 123s. 6d to 101s. 6d. for 
night shift, with double pay for Sunday 
and public holiday work. 


Low Record Is Set . 


July Average Value 41.04 Cents, 
Lowest of Year, Customs Re- 

: turns Indicate. 

| 

| 


Preliminary customs returns from the 
posts of New York and Boston indicate 
that during July imports of crude rubber 
reached the lowest average value this 
year. The total imports during July of 
crude rubber and latex, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce, were 36,637 long 
tons valued at $33,680,407, or an average 
value per pound of 41.04 cents. 

‘During reecnt months 96 per cent of the 
total tonnage of rubber entering 
United States came through 
and Boston. ¢ 

The drop in the July average ‘import 
value per pound to 41.04 cents from 61.85 
cents in June is described by the De- 
partment fully as striking as the June 
increase over May when the average im- 
port value was 55.35 cents. Apparently 
the Rubber Division observes, the small 
June imports of 24,900 long tons consisted 
chiefly of rubber purchased under for. 
wayd contracts at high prices while the 
July imports consisted largely of rubber 
purchased recently. 

The average price per pound of rubber 
imports during the two months, June and 
July, was 49.46 cents compared with 55.35 
cents for May, 62.99 for April, 74.76 for 
March, 79.78 for February and 76.36 for 
January. 

Imports of guayule, jelutong, balats, 
gutta percha and other crude, scrap and 
reclaimed rubber are not included in the 
preliminary tonnage figure for July, 
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Railroads 


Railroad Group 
Asks Delay in 


Transfer Order 


Eastern Lines Protest Charges 
On Westbound Freight 
Across Miss- 


. issippi. 


Lines east of the Mississippi River filed 
a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on August 16 for reargument, 
reconsideration and postponement of the 
Commission's order of July 12, requiring 
them to bear the transfer charge across 
the river from East St. Louis to St. Louis 
on westbound freight passing through both 
points on combination 
the same on St. Louis as on East St 
Louis. The Commission's order becomes 
effective October 12. 


The petition of the East Side Lines 
stated that they “have not been able to 
reconcile the decision in this case with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and with 
other decisions of the Commission involv- 
ing substantially the same questions. 

“The West Side Lines are the ones which 
through all these years have acknowledged 
that they were required to apply from St. 
Louis rates from East St. Louis,” the peti- 
tion stated, ‘in order to meet the competi- 
tion of the Alton and of the other roads 
. 2. have had their own rails to East St. 

Louis and are not required to handle traf- 
fic through St. Louis.” 

The petition points out that the West 
Side Lines: published voluntarily in 1877 
the same rates from East St. Louis that 
they had established from St. Louis, and 
the East Side Lines take exception to the 
commission's description of the arrange- 
ment as ‘‘a practice of the East Side Lines 
in requiring the West Side Lines to bear 
the transfer charges." 

The petition contends that “it is not 
possible to extract from the provisions of 
the act to regulate commerce any such 
construction of the word ‘practice’ as the 
majority of the commission here gives it. 


Financial Operation 


Planned on Sept. 15 
Notice Sent to Federal Reserve 
Banks by Treasury, but Is 
Not Explained. 


rates, which are 


Notice was sent to all’ Federal Reserve 
Banks, August 16, that the Treasury De- 
partment will find it necessary to under- 
take a fiscal operation on September 15, 
the regular quarterly date. 

G. B. Winston, Acting Secretary 
nouncing that notice of the 
financing had been sent out. was unwill- 
ing, however, to discuss the probable .na- 
ture of the operation. 

Mr. Winston said the Treasury had $486, 
000,000 in securities maturing next month. 
On the date of these maturities, the regu- 
lar quarterly installment of taxes is duc 
and receipts from that source will aid the 
Treasuring in meeting the obligation. Cur- 
rent running expenses for the succeeding 
three months must be arranged, however, 
Mir. Winston said, and an issue of new 
securities therefore was made necessary. 


, in an- 
September 


Authorization Is Sought 
To Construct Line in Ohio 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway, the holding company of the pro- 
posed Van Sweringen system, has renewed 
its application to the Interstate Commerce 
Cemmission for authority to construct a 
line of railroad from Valley Crossing to 
Gregg, Ohio, 63 miles, as a connecting 
link between the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way and the Hocking Valley Railway. 

The original application for this au- 
thority was considered by the Commission 
in connection with the applicaton of the 
Van Swerngen interests for authority for 
the unification of the Nickel Plate, 
peake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, 
Pere, Marquette railways, under control 
or the N. Y. C. & St: L. Railway, the new 
Nickel Plate company, and was denied 
by the Commission at the time it denied 
the merger application, without prejudice 
to an application of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to build the line for itself. 


Chesa- 
Erfe and 


Changes in Cement Tariff 
In South’ Are Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from August 15 until De- 
cember 13 the operation of railroad tariff 
schedules which propose to cancel pro- 
visions applicable on cement in southern 
classification territory which at present 
provide that cement, natural or portland, 
will be subject to a carload minimum 
weight of 50,000 pounds, except that when 
for carrier's convenience a car of less 
capacity is furnished the minimum weight 
will be the capacity of the car, but not less 
‘than 40,000 pounds, and apply in lieu 
thereof a straight carload minimum weight 
of 50,000 pounds regardless of capacity of 
ear furnished for carrier's convenience. 


CHANGES 
in 
National Banks 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
on August 13 were announced August 14: 

Application to Organize. 

Livingston National Bank, Livingston, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000. Correspondent, 
Charles G. Zahn, Livingston, N. J. 

Applications to Organize. 

The First National Bank of Ozark, 
capital, $25,000. Correspondent, 
Russell, Ozark, Ark. Approved. 

The Elmhurst National Bank of New 
York, N. Y.; capital, $200,000. Correspond- 
ent: Albert H. Hansen,, 127 Horton St., 
Elmhurst, N. Y. Approved. 

Application to Convert. 

The Alabama National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; capital, $300,000. Conver- 
sion of the Alabama Bank & Trust Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Voluntary Liquidation. 

The Richmond Borough National Bank 
of Stapleton. New York, N. Y. Effective 
close of business July 14, 1926. Capital, 
$100,000 Liquidating agent, Bowery and 

. Fast River National Bank of New York. 
hbsorbed by Bowery and East River Na- 
tional Bank of New York, No. 1195. 


Ark.; 
Harley 
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Western Rates on Coal to Chicago 


Declared Fair, in Report to I. 


C. 


Mines of Illinois and Indiana Found in Serious 


Condition Due to 


Cost of Operation. 
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justify, but however that may be this 
record does-not warrant a change.” 

The report continues in part: 

The establishment of the existing dif- 
ferentials was expected to increase west- 
ern Kentucky’s shipments into Chicago 
and the northwest,” he explained. “It 
has had that effect, but so far, not to an 
undue degree. The three-year tonnage 
showing above set forth cannot be accepted 
as sufficient to prove that there will be a 
continuous, substantial, permanent and 
undue increase in the amount of business 
done by western Kentucky at the expense 
of Illinois and Indiana. 

Furthermore, sight should not be lost 
of the fact that an increase in the rates 
from western Kentucky. would put the 
Onerators there in less advantageous posi- 
tion to compete with crescent operators. 


Kentucky Business Growing. 


When the 25-cent differential was first 
fixed, the western Kentucky operators were 
shipping very little coal to Chicago and 
the northwest, but they are now doing 
considerable business there, largely at the 
expense of the Illinois and Indiana oper- 
ators. The production costs in western 
Kentucky are so much less than those in 
Illinois and Indiana that the western Ken- 
tucky operators are able to overcome to 
a large extent the rate differential against 
them. 

That complainants are not maintaining 
their relative position in the coal business 
is very clear. The situation with respect 
to their Chicago sales is particularly im- 
portant. 

Chicago the 
large market for 
For years past it 


principal and nearest 
Ilinois and Indiana coal. 

has obtained over half 
its supply from mines in these states, but 
has been showing a strong tendency to 
prefer other coals. In 1925 it received prob- 
ably twice as much coal as it did in 1912, 
but the amount shipped there by Illinois 
and Indiana operators in 1925 was only 
about 20 per cent over the 1912 tonnage. 

Competitors Gain Ground. 


In other words, the western Kentucky 
and crestenc operators have secured most 
of the increase in the Chicago business 
since 1912. Even during the last three 
years, in which period there have been no 
material changes in rates or production 
costs, the business of the llinois and In- 
diana operators has decreased. 

There are certain conditions that tend 
to keep the rates to Chicago at or below 
a reasonable maximum level, Chicago is 
the greatest coal market in the country 
and producers in all the districts directly 
and indirectly involved in these cases seek 
to sell there. Carriers, all-rail and rail 
and-lake, converging from different direc- 
tions individually strive to participate in 
the traffic to the greatest extent possible. 

The rates assailed are not high com- 
pared with those on coal prescribed or ap- 
proved by this commission from many 
points in the Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
crescent districts to destinations in cen- 
tral and western trunk line t>rritories, 
involving hauls of similar length. De- 
livery expenses at Chicago are unusually 
heavy. 


1s 


Former Cases Cited. 
Rates from Illinois points to the north- 
west were found not unreasonable in The 
Illinois Coal Cases, 1920, supra, and sub 


sequently, under authority of Lake Dock 
Coal Cases, 89 I. C. C. 170, rates to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota points were in- 
creased to remove undue prejudice to Lake 
Dock operators. 

Illinois and Indiana coal brings the prin- 
cipal defendants a large proportion of their 
total revenue and any rate reductions suf- 
ficiently substantial to be of real benefit 
to complainants would c et defendants mil- 
lions of dollars. It would be obviously im- 
practicable to makes any reductions that 
would so increase traffic as to avoid 
sacrifice. No rational reductions would be 
of such material benefit to the industry 
as to justify what it would cost the car- 
riers. 

As the relation between the rates from 
the west bank Lake Michigan ports and 
those from the Illinois mines to Minnesota 
and Wisconsin points’ was fixed in Lake 
Dock Coal Cases, supra, any reductions in 
the latter would require reductions in the 
former, many of which are on the basis 
of the scale prescribed in Holmes & Hal 
lowell v. G. N. Ry. Co., 60 IT. C. C., 687, 69 
as G.. Co, 1 OE te 2... C. Gy 88s, 


Condition of Industr:. 


The coal mining industry in Illinois and 
Indiana is in serious condition, due largely 
to the fact that the miners’ wage scales 
in those States, which are on the hasis 
of the so-called Jacksonville agreement and 
are to remain effective at least until April 
1, 1927, are so much higher than those in 
non-union fields in other States and so 
affect production costs that the operators 
are having great difficulty in meeting their 
competitors’ prices. 

Complainants fear 
threatens the gradual extinction of their 
industry. Many of the mines, perhaps 
more than half of them, are idle. Most 
of them that are still operating are doing 
so intermittently and at little or no profit. 
A number are in receiverships. 

The social and business life of the mining 
communities is in deplorable condition. 
Thousands of miners and other people di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent upon the in- 
dustry are out of work. Commercial 
activity in general in the affected dis.ricts 
is at low ebb. Depression exists in other 
mining regions of the country, but per- 
haps in lesser degree As quite com- 
monly known, the industry in general 
suffering from over-development. 


Rates Blamed, In Part. 


Complainants and allied interests con- 
tend that the rate adjustment also is 
partly responsible for the present situa- 
tion, and to remedy things they desire a 
substantial widening of the rate differences 
or differentials in their favor, to be 
brought about by reductions in the rates 
from the Illinois and Indiana mines or by 
increases in the rates from the other mines 
or by a combinatian of both means. 

They do not base their prayers for re- 
lief primarily on the economic conditions 
above outlined, but ground them mainly on 
transportation conditions. The economic 
situation is urged merely as one of the 
facts to be taken into consideration. 

It may be’ said incidentally that the 
Illinois and Indiana operators hope that 
by the time the present wage contracts 
expire they will be able to arrange a some- 
what less burdensome basis of pay. but sa) 
that it will not be one which can reason- 
ably be expected to save the industry. 


that the situation 


is 


is 


Freight Rates on Cement Changed 
In Western Section on by I. C.C. Rule 


Report Coniiccing Comaduisia by oe 


turers 


Numerous changes tn freight rates on 
cement in the western district will be re- 
quired by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission just made public, 


in a number of cases arising from com- 
plaints filed by cement manufacturers 
which were combined into one report by 
Division 2, dated July 17. 


This decision follows two rather 
revisions of cement rates in the 
recent years and the Commission reaches 
no general conclusions in this case, al- 
though it prescribes certain rates to take 
the place of those complained of, while 
finding that some of the complaints are 
not warranted. 


the decision of 


general 
West in 


In view of the particulay circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the transpor- 
tation and marketing of cement,” the re- 
port says, “we are becoming more and 
more persuaded that there is substantial 
merit in the destination-scale principle for 
more general application to cement rates 
in this territory. 

“Such a basis would put all 
points in a given territory 
on the same distance basis, and, thereby, 
remove much complaint that is based on 
the different rate scales in this western 
territory. However, such a_ principle 
could not fairly be prescribed for applica- 
tion to destinations in Seale IV territory 
without first giving consideration to the 
effect it might have on the present rates 
of certain shippers anf the revenues of 
the carriers, and this record is not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to enable us _ to 
reach any final conclusion in the matter.” 

Excerpts From Decision. 

Excerpts from the decision, 
2, are as follows: 

Complainants in No. 15428 are the lola 
Cement Mills Traffic Association, a volun- 
tary association of corporations engaged in 


producing 
of destination 


by Division 


: Chanute, Mildred, Humboldt, 


Finds Some Justified, Others Not. 


manufacture of Portland cement at 
and Fredonia, 
| Kan., and Dewey, Okla., which points, to- 
, gether with Independence and Iola. Kan., 

will be hereinafter referred to as the Kan- 


Sas gas belt. 


Their complaint alleges that the rates on 
Portland cement, in carloads, from the 
Kansas gas belt to destinations in west- 
ern Kansas over interstate routes, in Neb- 
raska and South Dakota, in eastern Colo- 
rado, and on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and Chicago & North Western, 
hereinafter respectively called the Burling- 
ton and North Western, in Wyoming’ ari 
Montana, known as Scale IV territory, are 
unreasonable, and as compared with the 
rates on cement from producing points in 
Missouri and lowa to the same destina- 
tions, unduly prejudicial. 
in Nos. 


the 
| 


Complainants 
15727 are corporations 
Portland cement at Portland and Con- 
erete, Colo.; Superior, Nebr.. and Ada, 
Okla., respectively. They allege that the 
rates on cement, in carloads, from Port- 
land, Concrete, Superior, and Ada_ to 
points in Seale If, IIl, and IV territories, 
hereinafter described, are unreasonable, 
and as compared with the rates on ce- 
ment from producing points in Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, and Indiana to the same destinations 
are unduly preferential and prejudictal. 
Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates for 
the future are asked in each of the com- 
plaints. 


Other Rates Complained Of. 

The complaint in No, 12578, filed Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921, by the lola Cement Mills 
Traffic Association on behalf of its various 
corporate members and other dealers in or 
manufacturers of cement. alleges that the 
rates on cement, in carloads, from points 
in the Kansas, gas belt and Bonner 
Springs, Kans., to points in Seale II, III, 


15751, 15744, and 
manufacturing 
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Banking 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 
U.S. Treasury 


At Close of Business Aug. 13. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal re\ 
enue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,850,418.15 
1,674,284.23 


73,052.97 
490,518.13 
6,288,273.48 | 
100,000.00" 
184,778,630.09 
$191,166,903.57 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama 
Operations 
counts 
Adjusted 
fund 
Civil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds 


‘Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 

Total 
$9,199,986.01 

249,935.40 
420,043.82 
Canal 8,776.28 
in special 

286,522.55 
service certificatc 

12,655.00 
53,549.85 
$50,874.79 


Total ordinary expenditures $11,082 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against 
nary receipts 
Other public debt 
tures 
Balance 


343.70 
ordi 


» 500,000.00 
expendi 

112, 385.60 
1i(,472,17 


$191,166, 


today 


Total 


903.57 


IV 
prejudicial, 


and territories are unreasonable, un 


of the 
n of the fourth 


duly and in violation 


long-and-short-haul provisic 


section The prayer is for reparation on 


shipments made since August §, 1918, and 


reasonable rates for the future 
points to 


and to others in Scale IV 


to certain 


contiguous the Missouri River 


| the Federal reserve banks 


| 000 


| ber banks in New 





territory 
filed in 
manufacturing 
lola, 
Oglesby, 
(Sugar 


Intervening petitions were these 


eases by various cement 


companies with mills at Bonner 


Ill., 


and 


Springs, Mason City, Iowa, 


Hannibal, Cement City 
St. Louis. Mo., 
Dallas, Tex., and Hanov. and Trident, 
Mont., and complainants in particular 
cases intervened in the other cases. The 
intervener at Bonner Springs asks that 
the same bags of rates be established 
from that point to points in Scale IV ter- 
ritory as may be established from the Kan 
sas gas belt, and also asks reparation on 
past shipments to basis requested by com- 
plainants in No. 12578. 

No other interveners 
relief in their petitions of intervention 
The intervener with a cement mill at 
Cement City (Sugar Creek) asked upon 
argument for the same basis of rates for 
the future as may be prescribed from Bon- 
ner Springs. The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company (of Kansas) is the successor in 
interest of the Western States Portland 
Cement Company, formerly engaged in the 
manufacture of cement at Independence, 
and the Kansas Portlind Cement Com- 
pany is the successor in interest to the 
Bonner Portland Cement Company of Bon- 
ner Springs. 

The hearing in No. 
with the Public 
Kansas in 
No. 6008, 
ness for 
from 
points 
Unless 
Stated 


Creek), 


San Antonio, El Paso, and 


asked affirmative 


15428 was held jointly 
Utilities Commission of 
connectién with its complaint 
in which is involved the lawful 
the future of the intrastate rates 
points in the Kansas gas belt to 
in Kansas in Scale IV _ territory. 
otherwise specified rates will be 
in cents per 100 pounds. 
Former Action Cited. 

The rates under consideration, except 
as otherwise noted, were established fol- 
lowing Western Cement Rates, 48 1. C. C. 
201, Cement to Montana, 48 I. C. C. 402, 
and the first and second supplemental re- 
ports in Western Cement Rates, 52 I. ¢. C. 
225, and 69 1. C. C. 644, respectively. 
These cases will be collectively referred to 
as the Western Cement cases. 

In those cases we prescribed maximum 
scales of distance rates on Portland cement, 
in carloads, for application in the territory 
lying generally between the ‘ Indiana-I] 
linois State line and ‘he Rocky Mountains. 
Originally a basic sca c was prescribed for 
application in Illinol. and southern Wis- 
consin known as Scale I territory and a 
scale 20 per cent higher was prescribed for 
Scale II territory, which embraces gen- 
erally Missouri north of the Missouri 
River, Iowa, southern Minnesota, and that 
portion of Wisconsin not included in Scale 
I territory. 

Following the first supplemental! report 
in the Western Cement cases, the rates in 
Seale I territory increased effective 
February 29, 192@, to the basis applicable 
in Seale II territory 

A seale higher than 
scribed for application 
Missouri on and north 
San Francisce Railroad, hereinafter called 
the Frisco, from St. Louis through Spring- 
field. Mo., to the Oklahoma border and in 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota on 
and east of a line extending from the Okla- 
homa border near Anthony, Kans., through 
Anthony, Hutchinson, Saline, and Beloit, 
Kans., Lester, Hastings, Grand Island, 
Central City, and O'Neill. Nebr., to thle Mis 
souri River, and through Yankton, Mitchell, 
Redfield, and Aberdeen, S. Dak., to the 
North Dakota border 

The territory lying 
and Scale II territory 
Seale III territory. \ still higher scale 
was prescribed for application in the re- 
maining portions of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, the eastern part of Colorado, 
and to points on the Burlington in Wyom- 
ing and Montana, designated as Scale IV 
territory. 

Subsequently 


were 


Seale II was pre 
in southwestern 
of the St. Louis- 


between that line 
was designated as 


the North Western 
Colorado Southern’ voluntarily applied 
Seale 1V rates to points on their lines 
in Wyoming. In lola Cement Mills Traf- 
fic Association v. A. W. Ry. Co., 87 I. c. €. 
451, hereinafter called the Oklahoma Ce- 
ment case, Seale II] and Scale IV 
were prescribed for application in 


and 


rates 
Okla 


homa, and previously the same scales with | 
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Finance 
Federal Reserve Banks Report Drop Two State Banks 


and Rise in Loans 


as stitutions Show Net 


Demand Deposits Higher. 


The Federal Reserve Board's weekly 
condition statement of 698 reporting mem 
ber banks in leading cities as of August 
11, made public by the board August 16, 
shows a decline of $35,000,000 in invest 
ments and increases of $35,000,000 in loans 
and discounts, $64,000,000 in net demand de 
posits and $11,000,900 in borrowings from 
Member banks 
in New York City reported reductions of 
$42,000,000 in loans and discounts, $22.000, 
in investments and $60,000,000 in net 
demand deposits, and increases of $18,900, 
000 in time deposits and $23,000,000 in bor 
rowings from the Federal reserve bank 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government securities, were 
$9,000,000 below the previous week's total, 
the principal changes being a decline of 
$42,000,000 In the New York district and 
an increase of $14,000,000 in the Chicago 
district. “All other’ loans and discounts 
increased $44,000.000, of which $19,000,000 
and $11,000,000 were reported by banks in 
the Chicago and New York districts, 
spectively 

Total loans to brokers and 
cured by stocks and bonds, 
porting member banks in 
were $32,000,000 above the 
loans for their own account having 
clined $58,000,000, while for out-of- 
town banks and for others increased $65, 
000,000 and $25,000,000, respectively. 


re 


dealers, se 
made by re 
New York City, 
August 4 total, 
de 
those 


Loans to Brokers Gain. 
Loans to brokers 
stocks and bonds, 


and dealers, secured by 
made by reporting mem 
York aggregated $2,720, 
332,000 on August 11 as compared with $2 
688,717,000 on August 4 Time loans con 
Stituted $689.301.000 on August 11 as com 
pared with $692,659,000 at the end of the pre 
vious week and demand loans totaled $2, 
931,031,000 and $1,996,058,000 August 
11 and 4, respectively 
The total of the so-called 


on 


brokers’ loans 


(In 


Number of reporting banks 


Loans and discounts, gross 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 
Total loans and discounts 
Investments: 
UL. S. Government 
Other bonds, 


securities 
stocks and securities 


Total 


Investments 


Total loans and investments 
Reserve balances with F. R. 


Cash in vault 


Banks 


Net demand 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 


deposits 


Bills payable and 
Secured by U. 
All other 


redis. with F. R. Banks: 
S. Government obligations 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks 


Germany Offers | 
To Revalue Loans | 


[Continued From 
of some citics 


1.) 


associations, 


Page 


or muni¢ipal 


the financial situation of which is contin- 


ually favorable, be raised up to ten times 


will 
in the case of State Loans at 4'y per cent. 
and the case of City or Municipal Loans 
at 5 per cent per annum. The interest 
will be paid together with the redemption 
amount at the end of the when the 
respective certificate has drawn by 
lot. 

Tue drawing by lot of the Drawing Cer- 
ficates will be carried through within 30 
years beginning 1926. In the case of cities 
and municipal associations the time of 
@mortization may be reduced down to 20 
years extended over 30 years, in ac- 
cordance with their financial situation. 

The time limit for filing “Old Possession” 
claims expires November 1, 1926. , 

Applications must be filed at one of the 
following banks, where blanks and other 
papers can be obtained 

New York, N. Y., The National City Bank 
of New York; New York, N. Y., Interna- 


their face amount, and bear interest 


vear 
been 


or 


restrictions were established from certain 
mills to destinations in North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota. 

M@he rates established under the original 
decision in the Western Cement cases be- 
came effective August 8, 1918. Subsequently, 
in the second supplemental decision, the 
interstate rates in those portions of Kan- 
Nebraska, and southwestern Missouri 
in Scale IIl territory were reduced to equal 
the average of the scales then applicable 
in -Sale II and Scale III _ territories, 
and the rates between points in Scale IV 
territory, in Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Colorado, and Wyoming, were re- 
duced so as not to exceed by more than 
20 per cent the new scale for application 
in Seale III territory. 

Following that decision the same scales 
have been applied under State authority 
in Oklahoma; in Nebraska, except from 
Superior to Omaha, Nebr., and intermediate 
points: and in Kansas, except from the 
gas-belt mills and Bonner Springs to Rose 
dale, Argentine, and Glen Park, Kans., and 
certain intermediate points. 

To he continued in the 

August 18. 


sas, 


issue of 


thousands of 


| making 


} Canal 


} State 


| Prussian 





was divided: for the account of the report- 
ing member banks, $936,741,000, August 11, 
and $994,572,000, August 4; for the account 
of out-of-town banks, $1,089,093,000, Au- 
gust 11, compared with $1,024,766,000, 
August 4, and for the account of others 
694,498,000, August 11, as against $669 
379,000, Augusa ¢* 


Holdings of United States securities 
creased $6,000,000 during the week, an 
crease of $8,000,000 being reported 
banks in the New York district 
reduction of $5,000,000 by banks in the 
Boston district. Holdings of other bonds, 
stocks and securities declined $42,000,000 
at banks in the New York district, and 
$41,000,000 at all reporting banks 

Net Demand Deposits. 
demand were ($64,000,000 
the August 4 total, increases of 
000 in the Chicago district, $18,- 
in the San Francisco district, $15,- 
in the Cleveland district and $11, 
and $9,000,000 in the Philadelphia 
Boston districts, respectively, 
in part by a reduction of $60,000,000 
in the New York district. 

Time deposits increased $12,000,000, 
principal changes including 
$19,000,000 in the New York 
and a decline of $10,000,000 
land district. 


$20,000,000, 


as 


in 
in- 
by 


Net 
ubove 
$48,000, 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
and 
offset 


deposits 


district and 
in the Cleve 
Government deposits declined 
relatively small reductions be 
ing shown for all districts 

Borrowings from the Federal 
banks were $11,000,000 more than a 
ago Banks in 
ported increased borrowings amounting 
#$25,000,000 and banks in the Cleveland dis- 
trict to $7,000,000, while banks in the 
Kansas City and Boston districts, reduced 
their borrowings by $7,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000, respectively. 

The following table, compiled by 
board, shows detailed items making 
the principal resources and liabilities 
the reporting banks. 


reserve 


to 


up 


dollars.) 
All reporting member banks 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Aug. 12 
1926 1926 1925 


698 698 7238 


143,856 
523.946 
406,735 


109,807 074,537 


2,513,465 
3,098,844 


5,612,309 


799 


19 116 


1,653,201 


280,796 


646,678 
270,479 


2.961.375 
720,388 
122,636 


35 


2,897,452 
-798,313 
142,673 


2,589 
2.554 
2,440 


214,951 
121,932 


198,008 
128,048 


914 
052 


336,883 326,056 339,966 


I. C. C. Reports Final Value 


Of Four Minor Railroads | 


Final 
sued 


valuation reports have been is 


by the Interstate Commerce Com 


mission, value for rate- 


the final 
of 


common carrier 


stating 


purposes the property owned 
and used for 
of the 
lows: 
Monroe 
Cufahoga 
1917; 
Fort 
$41,600 
Roby 
1918 


purposes, 
dates, as fol- 


as 
respective valuation 
Railroad, 
Valley 


$121,000 
Railway, 


of 


7,285, 


as 1916; 
$12 


as of 


Smith, Poteau & Western 
as of 1918, and 
& Northern Railroad, 


Railroad, 
$50,500 as 
of 


tional Acceptance Bank; Atlanta, 
Fourth National Bank; Baltimore, Md., 
zens’ National Bank; Boston, Mass., 
tional Shawmut Bank; Chicago, IIl1., 
nental and Commercial Trust & 
Bank; Chicago, Ill., First Trust & Savings 
Bank; Cincinnati, Ohio., First National 
Bank of Cincinnati; Cleveland, Ohio, Cen- 
tral National Bank; Dallas, Texas, Ameri- 
ean Exchange National Bank; Denver, 
Colo., Colorado National Bank; Detroit, 
Mich., Guardian Trust Company: Jackson 
ville, Fla., Florida National Bank; Los An 
geles, Cal., Commercial National Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Manila, International Banking Corpora- 
tion: Milwaukee, Wis., First Wisconsin 
National Bank: Minneapolis, Minn., North- 
western National Bank; New Orleans, La., 
Bank & Trust Company; Omaha, 
Omaha National Bank; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., The Franklin Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank; Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Na 
tional Bank: Portland, Oreg., United States 
National Bank; St. Louis, Mo., First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis; San Francisco, 
Calif.. Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Seattle, Wash., Seattle National Bank; 
Washington, D. C., Riggs National Bank 

There have been issued special 
tions as to the exchange of new holdings 
of State loans, which it impossible to 
in detail in a publication of this 
kind. Therefore, it is suggested that hold- 
ers of New Possession Bonds of States 
might forthwith apply to Mr. Hans Krue- 
ger, the German Special Commissioner, 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

Not to be considered as State loans are 
such loans of States which 
taken over by the Reich, 
Consols. New 

be exchanged 


Ga., 
Citi- 
Na 

Conti- 
Savings 


Nebr., 


ee 


is 


as for instance 
holdings of such 
later on 


loans will 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to I. C. C. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes \ 

Net after taxes, étc. 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
June 6 Months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
10,586,558 9.902.599 58,061,639 
1,848,497 872,221 9,434,065 
18, 830.278 .196,239 75,260,203 
2,721,707 2,709.7 11,201,033 
2,870,432 i662, 18,739,632 
803,762 .743, 28,919,760 
.063,074 srt, 62,614,579 
2,767,204 419,025 12,645,624 
750,000 800,000 4,500,000 
.015,801 614,414 8,130,163 
680,823 791.063 6,171,147 
1,192.59 11,205.28 11,199.18 
83.2 


9,393,612 
73,529,970 
10,886,579 
19,369,315 


3,142,656 
11,204.91 
86.3 


29,649,984 | 
63,486,498 | 
10,043,472 | 
4,550,000 | 
5,457,717 | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


56,514,648 | 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie Ry. 
June 6 Months 
1925 1926 1925 
3.199.504 3,008,426 16,916,294 1 
573,048 604,: 875,363 
157.730 3,974 606,410 
6 ae 677.7% 3.185,845 
7tiZ 700,49: 448,765 
493 1,429, 8,769,899 
3.1 3,027,98 671,916 
9 946, 3.934,494 
.893,154 
2,537,640 
2,004,561 
4,400.70 
81.8 


1926 


8,808,686 | 
17,338,237 | 
4,141,078 | 
1,439,603 | 
2,696,694 | 
2,116,791 | 
4,402.61 
80.7 


229. 235, 
7 709, 
6 654.5 
3,400.48 
70.2 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
June 6 Months 
1925 1926 1925 
9,191,570 5.635.482 53.455,161 | 
2,318,879 249,599 11,461,883 | 
12,730,440 .598,661 72,373,466 
1,976, .047,216 8,726,749 
2,242 5,662,290 17,014,315 | 
4,305, 3,154,731 26,884,667 
9,261,7 55,810,366 56,687,732 
3,468,65 18,788,295 15,685,734 
8235, 5.439.487 $.777,977 
2 ,640,6 13,318,925 10,889,328 
2,352.0 11.979.906 9,519,473 | 
9,399.19 9,404.22 9,596.98 | 
72.8 74.8 78.3 | 


we 
mm, 


HNAD DAW ao ki 


Sea ee epee 
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9,404.21 
73.2 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


June 
1926 1925 
5,052,318 5,734,480 
4 4,154,865 
1,605,928 11,111,739 
1,919,626 1,704,191 
2,353,477 2,270,164 
3,819,784 729,612 
8 
2 


6 Months 
1926 1925 
33,546,086 32,449,489 
24,084,787 23,652,295 
65,128,006 63,143,994 
8,698,458 
13,582,902 
23,103,204 
48,658,982 
16,469,024 
2,691,496 
13,771,163 
10,759,068 
1,918.60 
74.7 


255,579 


a 
~~ 
~ 
wn 
aa 
Se 
o 


a 


=1 03 


8,659,756 262,656 
946,172 2,849,083 
457,621 416,499 
2,486,630 2,430,894 
1,922,721 1,914,462 
1,918.53 1,935.77 
74.6 74.4 
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In Reserve System 


Applications Reported Approved 
While Another Institution 
Voluntarily Withdraws. 


The Federal Reserve Board approved of 


applications of two state banks to join 
the Federal Reserve System during the 
week ending August 14, while one state 
bank withdrew fro mthe system in the 
The Board also announced it 


banks to exercise trust powers. 

The text of the statement follows 

Bank of Yorktown, N. Y., capital $1,000,- 
000,. surplus $250,000, total resources $1,- 
250,000 

Bank of La Plata, La Plata, Mo., 
$50,000, surplus $10,000, total 
$379,566 

Voluntary withdrawal: 

Lake City Bank of Minnesota, 


capital 
resources 


Lake City, 


| ‘ 
| Minn. 


Change of Title: 

The Guaranty State Bank, Trenton, Tex., 
has changed its title to First State Bank 
of Trenton 

Permission 
powers: Citizens 


granted to exercise trust 
National Bank, Engle- 
wood, N. J.; First National Bank, Black- 
wood, N. J.; First National Bank, Oley, 
Pa.; First National Bank, St. Charles, Mo. 


“I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer He carried an 
ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Let- 
ters of Credit may be obtained 
from any of our branch and cor- 
respondent offices listed below, or 
through your local bank. 


Write now for our booklet 


TraveL SUGGESTIONS 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


The Bache Review 


Sent on Application 


\ weekly digest of important 
financial and commercial events 


Readers of the Review are invited 
to avail themselves of our facilities 
for information and advice on stocks 
and bonds, and their inquiries will 
receive our careful attention, without 
obligation to the correspondent. In 
uriting, please mention The Bache 
Review. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway, New York City 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, New York Cot- 
ton Exchange and other leading ex- 
changes 


PESRRSUOBREULEGSENSL0: :At2 SUVEWN TN TET TEES TASS TBE TELE NTS 


ISSENTIAL SERVICE 


IN 19 


' “MIDDLE WEST 
1 UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 


STATES 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Two 1- 


lars ($2.00) upon each share 
of the outstanding Prior Lien 
capital stock, | gear Sep- 
tember 15. 1926, to all Prior 


Lien stockholders of record 
on the company’s books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., August 31, 
1926. 


EUSTACE J. 
il 


KNIGHT. 
Secretary, 


Serreverecreervmerrervererenprererarrrsennnnenrsnrrs yay tan 24220 2te0ty sate 
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Influential 
America 


Reaching as it does the 
leading business and pro- 
1,081 

the 
United States, this paper 


fessional men in 


cities throughout 
offers advertisers an op- 
portunity to keep in daily 
contact with those who 
“have the say.” 
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Charge in Indictment 


Of Second Offense Is 
Held Not Duplicitous 


Appellate Court Also Rules 


Improper Remarks, Ruled 
Out by Court, Are Not 





Prejudicial 
AL Lav PuaIntirr IN Error, v. UNITED 
States, DereNDANT IN’ Error; CIRcvuIT 


Court OF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 
The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals for the Eighth Circuit held in the 
case of Al Lau, plaintiff in error, 
United States of America, defendant in 
error, No. 7358, that the statement of the 
United States Attorney that “we have the 
king of bootleggers on trial,’’ while 
proper, was not prejudicial when ordered 
stricken out by the court, and that an 
indictment charging a second offense 
der the National Prohibition 


vs. 


im- 


un- 
Act was not 
duplicitous. 

Review of Case. 

The full text of the opinion isAMs fol- 
lows: 

William B. Schroder, for plaintiff in er- 
Ross R. Mowry, United States Attor; 
ney; (Ray C. Fountain, ASsistant United 
States Attorney, and Frank F. Wilson, 
Assistant United States Attorney, 
on the brief), for defendant in 


ror. 


were 
with him 
error. 

Before Lewis, Circuit Judge, and Trieber 
and Kennamer, District Judges. Trieber, 
District Judge, delivered the opinion of the 
court. 

The plaintiff in hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the defendant, indicted 
in two counts for violations of the National 
Prohibition Act. 

The first the 
to the offense. A demurrer 
to the indictment was by the court over- 
ruled, and upon a trial to a jury he was 
found guilty on the first count and judg- 
ment entered on the 

The demurrer to 


error, 


was 


count charged violation 


second 


verdict. 
the first count, which 
is the only count before us, 
The 
so far as it is necessary for a 


is that it is 
duplicitous. assignments of error, 
determina- 
tion of the writ of error, are: 

1. The court erred in overruling the de- 
murrer. 

2. That there is no 
fendant person 


merly convicted and sentenced for selling 
intoxicating liquors, and the court erred 
in overruling defendant's objections to 
the introduction of a certified copy of the 
record of the former conviction. 

5. The verdict of the jury is the result 
of prejudice in that the United States At- 
torney in his closing address to the jury, 
used highly prejudicial and inflammatory 
argument, in that he said: ‘In the first 
place, we have the king of bootleggers on 
trial,” which, although objected to by 
vounsel, and sustained by the court, was 
»f such a highly prejudicial and inflam- 
matory nature that the verdict is the re- 
sult of prejudice so created by the remarks 
of the United States Attorney. 

4. The verdict of the jury is null and void 
for the reason that there was no finding 
by the jury that the defendant has there- 
tofore been convicted of selling intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 


proof that the de- 


is the same who was for- 


The first count charged the defendant 
with a sale of intoxicating liquors on or 
about the 13th day of February, 1925, at 
4251. West Third Street, in the City of 
Davenport, Iowa, and that it was a sec- 
ond offense, having been theretofore on 
April 25, 1923, convicted and sentenced for 
a sale of intoxicating liquors on October 
14,\1922. 

No Duplicity Found. 

There is no duplicity in this count. The 
only object of setting out the former con- 
viction and judgment thereon is that, if 
established, a more severe punishment 
could be inflicted as provided by the act. 

Nor was it error to admit the record of 
the former conviction and judgment. The 


only objections made to the introduction 
of the record was general and failed to 


call the court's attention to the necessity 
of showing that this defendant is the same 


person. Had the court’s- attention been 
caHed thereto, it no doubt would have re- 
quired such proof before admitting the 


record in evidence. 

A general objection of this nature is in- 
sufficient and it is too late to make a 
specific objection for the first time when 
the cause is in the appellate court. 

But aside from this the defendant ad- 
mitted that he had paid the fine imposed 
by the judgment in the former case to the 
clerk of the court before the record was 
admitted, so this part of the indictment is 
undisputed. There is no merit in this 
contention. Black v. United States, 7 Fed. 
(2d) 469 (6th C. C. A.). 

As to the remarks of the United 
Attorney, claimed to have been prejudicial, 
the bill of exceptions shows that on objec- 


tion to this remark the court stated to 
the jury: “That will be. stricken out. 
There is no such evidence in this case.” 


No further objection was made by 
after this statement by the 
exception taken. 


counsel 
court and no 

It is the general rule that improper re- 
marks in argument by counsel, although 
prejudicial, will not justify a reversal, if 
the court stated to the jury that the re- 
mark is improper and should be disre- 
garded and no further request is made 
and no exceptions saved. McDonough vy. 
United States, 299 Fed. 30 (9th C. C. A.). 

It is only in exceptional instancés that 
such withdrawal does nét cure the error. 
Pennsylvania Co. v. Roy, 102 U. S. 451, 
459; Hopt v. Utah, 120 U. S. 430, 442; Graf 
v. Holcombe, 277 Fed. 687, 690 (8th C. C. 
A.); Remus v. United States, 283 Fed. 501, 
610 (6th C. C. A.). 

A careful review of the evidence sus- 
tains the verdict of the jury, and in view 
of the action of the court in directing the 
jury to disregard it, the remark was not 
prejudicial. McCormick v. United States, 
9 Fed. (2d) 287; Davis v. United States, 9 
Fed. (2d) 826, decided by this court. 

It is proper to call the attention of 
prosecuting officers to limit their addresses 
to the jury to the facts established by 
proper evidence and to abstain from state- 
ments not warranted by the evidence. 


Second Offense Determined. 


As to the failure of the jury to find that 
this was a second offense, it is sufficient 


to say that the verdict is responsive to 
the charge in the first count of the in- 





dredge 


States | 
eet channel on the east of the dredge, the old 








2122) 


/ 
dictment. 


conviction for selling intoxicating Hquors. 
The verdict is guilty “as charged,” which 
includes the former conviction. 

In Massey v. United States, 781 Fed. 
293, decided by this court, and other au- 
thorities relied on, the indictment charged 
that it was a second offense in separate 
counts, and therefore required a separate 
finding. 

No objections were made to the verdict 
nor the attention of the court called to it 
at the time. The first time it was noted 


by the defendant was in the motion in 
arrest of judgment. It, was then too 
late. 


There are other assignments of error, 
but they are so clearly without merit that 
it is unnecessary to pass on them. The 
verdict is amply sustained by the evidence 
and judgment therein is affirmed. 

Filed July 20, 1926. 


Court Holds Vessel 
Moving Must Avoid 
An Anchored Craft 


Increased Velocity of Current 
Also Should Be Considered, 
Says Decision in 
Libel Action. 


JOHN EMILE AND PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
OF MOBILE v. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 
District CourT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
FLORIDA. 

In a libe! proceeding in which damages 
are sought for injury to the dredge Mary- 
land by collision with the U. S. S. O-4, the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Florida in the case of 
John Emile and Peoples Bank of Mobile 
United States of America, it was held 
it is duty of a 


vs. 
vessel under 
anehored vessel, and failvre to 


the way to 
avoid an 
anticipate increased velocity in current 
where channel is deepened renders vessel 
liable to damages. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Reynolds, & Towers of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for libelant. 

Francis L. Poor, Asst. United States At- 
torney, proctor for libelee. 


togers 


proctors 





Call, District Judge: Under authority 
conferred by the Act of Congress, the 
owners of the dredge “Maryiaad” filed 
their libel to recover di.aage; to the 
dredge caused by the collfison -rvith the U- 
S. S. O-4 on February 10, 1919. There 
are four grounds of negligence alleged 


against the commanding officer of the O-4. 


, 


“Unavoidable,” Is Defense. 

The United States by answer puts each 
me of these grounds in issue and further 
Siete that the collision 


sult of an unavoidah'e accident. 


was ‘the re- 


The facts as the: «»pear from the evi- 
dence are as follops: 
On the morning of Eebruary 10, 1919, 


at about 9:30 o’clock in the morning, with 
the tide runinng ebb, the dredge was lying 
some five or six hundred feet from the 
west bank of the Cooper River, with her 
spuds down, bow down the river and an- 
chors out forward to control her swing 
in making the cut, engaged in deepening 
the channel then being dug. 

The Texas oil dock, some one or two 
hundred feet away from and up the river 
from the stern of the dredge, on the 
west bank of che river. The pipe line, 
supported by pontoons, led from the stern 


of the dredge to the west bank of the 
river. The old channel was east of the 
estimated to be fifteen hundred 


feet wide. 


0-4 Seeking Fuel. 

That morning about 9:30, the O-4 came 
up the river going to the Texas oil dock 
for fuel and lubricating oil, passed to the 
east of the dredge and according to the 
only witness, testifying to the fact, passed 
within twenty-five feet of the dredge and 
between the dredge and piling, therefore 
used as beacon to mark the west side of 
the old channel, and headed in for the oil 
dock, when the vessel was caught by the 
ebb tide and _was being borne down on 
the pipe liné and dredge, whereupon both 
motors were backed at emergency speed in 
the endeavor to extricate the ship from 
her perilous position. 

While backing, the ebb tide continued to 
carry the ship down stream and in order 
to avoid striking the piling, before referred 
to, the starboard engine was stopped, mo- 
mentarily, the port engine continuing full 
speed astern. The stern passed between 
the piling and the dredge, but the bow 
swung down and collided with the stern 
of the dredge. 

It is evident, 
the current of 
swift in the 


that 
more 
the 


from the evidence, 
the tide was much 
new channel than in 


channel being more shallow than the chan- 
nel being dredged. It is also apparent 
from the evidence that this condition was 
to be anticipated to exist by navigators. 
Commander Not Informed. 

The commanding officer of the vessel 
had not been informed of the increase 
in the velocity of the current in front 
of the oil dock. 


My conclusion, 
of the evidence, is 


from the consideration 
that the proximate 


cause of the accident was that the O-4 
was steered too close to the dredge and 
made the turn to west to reach the oil 


dock too svon after passing the dredge; 
that, with the generally accepted knowl- 
edge that the current is increased in veloe- 
ity by deepening the channel, the increase 
in velocity should have been known and 
anticipated by the commander of the ves- 
sel and this increase in velocity provided 
for by going further up the river before 
making the turn for the oil dock; that had 


this been done, there would have been no 
collision. 
On the principle, therefore, that it is 


| the duty of the vessel under way to uvoid 
constrained to 
favor of the libelants and against 


the anchored vessel, I 
find in 


the respondent. 


am 


A decree to this effect 
referring the cause to a 


will 


as to 


of money to compensate the 
such damage. , 
It will be so decreed. 
July 21, 1926, 


It charges in that count the 
sale of intoxicating liquor and a former 














4 essary 
ring so 
~bunkering 


be entered 
commissioner to 
take the testimony and report his finding 
the damage suffered by the dredge 
by reason of the collision and the amount 
owners for 
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Employers’ Liability 


onsible for Ship Fire 


In Reversing Orders to Shift Old Bunker Coal 





System of Handling 
_ Business-Criticized 





Court Points Out That. Precau- 
tionary Practice Was Ignored 
After Frequent Notice. 





ARKELL & Dovatas v. U. S., Circuit Court 

or APPEALS, 2p Cin., No. 374. 

In a libel for cargo damage due to 
fire in bunker coal on a vessel, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, in 
the case of Arkell and Douglas, et al., 
libellants-appellants, v. United States, re- 
spondent-appellee; and Thomas G. Platt 
Company, libelant-appellant, v. Same; held 
the owner liable when knowledge of a 
custom to shift bunker coal was brought 
home to the owner and that he was negli- 
gent in not shifting the coal. 


Fire Due to Negligence. 
The full text of the case follows: 


Before Manton, Hand and Mack, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Libel filed by libelants to recover for 
damages to cargoes. Decrees for re- 


spondents; libelants appeal. Reversed. 

Bigham, Englar & Jones, of New York 
city (D. Roger Englar and Henry B. Pot- 
ter, both of New York city, of counsel), 
for appellants. William A. De Groot, 
United States Attorney, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (Horace M. Gray, Special Assistant 
United States Attorney, of New York city, 
of counsel), for the United States. Man- 
ton. Circuit Judge. 

These suits in admiralty seek to recover 
for cargo damage. There were 69 cases 
consolidated, and by stipulation the suit of 
Thomas G. Plant Company has been se- 
lected as a test case. 


The Eastern Glade is a _ three-island 


eargo steamer operated by the appellee 
and carried the cargoes in question. She 
had three-story decks and four cargo 


holds—Nos. 1 and 2 being forward of the 
boiler and engine room spates; Nos. 3 and 


4 being aft of these spaces. No. 2 hold 
was divided’ by a wooden bulkhead, and 


part of it was used as a cross-bunker. 

The bulkhead could be shifted fore and 
aft, so as to accommodate the contem- 
plated voyage and the amount of bunkers 
required. 

The ship was being operated by the 
Mallory Transport Lines, Inc., as agent 
for the United States Shipping Board rep- 
resented by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, pur- 
suant to a contract duly executed. The 
damage in question was due to fire and 
water, caused as hereinafter referred to. 

She had bunkered coal at Newport News 
and proceeded to New York prior to the 
voyage in question, where she loaded with 
outward cargo and sailed for south and 
east African ports in June, 22. When 
she arrived at Durban, she had on board 
fror $800 to 1,000 tons of coal. 

Th_re she took on some bunkers, and on 
her return voyage she again called at 
Durban and filled up the ship’s bunkers 
for a voyage home. On the way home, it 
was found that the coal was heating 
slightly although not considered in a se- 
rious condition. 


Practice of Shifting Old Coal. 


established that the 
is not an unusual 


It is abundantly 
heating of bunker coal 
occurence, and is not dangerous, if the 
coal is readily accessible. There is also 
established a well-recognized custom of 
removing bunker coal remaining in cross- 
bunkers at the end of the voyage to @ 
place near the fire room bulkhead, before 
new coal is loaded ipto the bunker. Usu- 
ally, the unused coal is at some point 
furthest away from the fire room, and is 
thus shifted aft as a precaution against 
spontaneous combustion. 

When the vessel reached New York, 
she had 800 or 900 tons of coal remain- 
ing in her bunkers. The captain reported 
to the man in charge of the operating de- 
tails for the Mallory Company that there 
was old coal remaining in the ship and 
that it was necessary to have it shifted 
aft. 

Arrangements were made by the Mal- 
lory Company for the vessel to go down 
to Port Arthur and load a cargo of case 
oil, and to take on from 100 to 200 tons 
of ccal at Norfolk, Va., and then, after 
loading at Port Arthur, to proceed north- 
ward to New York, where it was to com- 
plete the loading of its cargoes for south 
and east African ports. 

<t was directed to shift the coal that 
remained in the bunkers at Norfolk, when 
northward bound. When the vessel arrived 
in New York, it was intended to shift this 
remaining coal from the wooden bulkhead 
to a point near the stoke hole door, where 
it could be first used on the contemplated 
voyage. 

When the vessel arrived in New York, 
the chief engineer, who knew of the con- 
dition of the coal, notified the chief epgi- 
neer who succeeded him of the condition 
of the coal and advised that it be moved 
aft. The general superintendent of the 
Mallory Line was also notified. 

The new chief engineer made an exami- 
nation of the coal and found it had con- 
siderable heat in it. He tested it with a 
thermometer, and stated that he had 
orders that the coal be shifted. 

When the vessel had completed her load- 
ing at Port Arthur without having shifted 
the unused coal at that place, the orders 
were given by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to have the ship proceed to Gal- 
veston and fill her bunkers with coal from 
the steamship Federal, which was then 
lying in the harbor at Galveston, laden 
with coal belonging to the Shipping Board. 

This bunkering of coal as thus arranged 


for was contrary to the arrangements 
made by the Mallory Line, and resulted 
in the sending of a telegram and letter 


by the Mallory Line to the District Direc- 
tor of the United States Shipping Board. 
Twe telegram read: 

“Bastern Glade has 250 tons bunkers re- 
maining from last voyage which we C€al- 
culated burning en route Norfolk. In 
view change bunkering arrangement nec- 
you arrange shift this coal before 
1 as to consume first. Tele- 
graph sailing and quantity bunkers tuken 
and sailing.’’ 

In the letter it was stated that: 


“It was necessary to move coal 


this 


| from the forward end of the hold next to 


the wooden bulkhead, to the after end, 
so that it might be consumed first, imas- 


much as it has already been abourd the 
steamer for four or five months. The 
vessel, as you know, his uboard about 


50,000 cases of’case oil, hich were loaded 
in Port Arthur. ; 
“Inasmuch us we have no telegram from 
vou relative to the shifting of this coal 
we presume that our 








ee 








instructions have | 


been followed out and that the coal was 
moved before bunkering the vessel.” 


The coal was not moved. The vice pres- 
ident of the Mallory Lines telephoned to 
the manager of the operating department 
in New York, complaining of the change 
in bunkering arrangements without his 
company being consulted, and wrote later 
to the same effect. 

The manager replied several days later, 
stating that the traffic department at 
Washington was advised by the operat- 
ing departme in Washington as to the 
change. When the vessel arrived at Gal- 
veston, the representatives of the Ship- 
ping Board were advised of the necessity 
of shifting the coal, and the manager of 
the operating department at Galveston 
said it was unnecessary to shift it. 

The captain wrote a letter, addressed to 
the Shipping Board at Galveston, stating, 
among other things: 

“Please be advised that, before starting 
to bunker the above vessel, it will be nec- 
essary to move about 300 tons of old coal 
from the forward end of the lower bunker 
to the after end, so that it can be used 
as soon as possible. This coal has been 
in the bunkers for five months.” 

The manager was asked to give a writ- 
ten reply ‘to this letter and refused to do 
so, but did say: 

“If Captain Campbell didn’t agree to 
take that ship out that he damned soon 
would get somebody to take her.” 

Thereafter the new bunkers were loaded. 
When the vessel arrived in New York, the 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was advised that the old coal had not 
been shifted as arranged. 

Within one week after this notification, 
and on the 30th of November, 1922, the ves- 
sel sailed from New York on her voyage 


with case oil in Nos. 1 and 4 holds and 


general cargo in Nos. 2 and 3. 
ber 11, 1922, shortly after 


fire broke out in the bunkefs. 

It was in the old coal, which had been 
left there from the previous voyage. Ef- 
forts were made to extinguish the fire by 
using steam smothering lines, but this was 
unsuccessful. 


On Decem- 
midnight, a 


The steamer put into St. Vincent's, at 
Cape Verde Islands, where it was beached 
and holds Nos. 2 and 3 were flooded. 
Thereafter she was floated, proceeded on 
her voyage, and discharged her cargo in 
a damaged condition. 

The damage to the cargo, for which the 
libels have been filed, was caused by fire 
and water employed in-atempting to ex- 
tinguish it, and also the jettison made nec- 
essary b ythe fire. While the ship was 
operated on behalf of the (United States 
under the direction of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, it was engaged as a merchant 
vessel in the common carriage of mer- 
chandise for hire, and its responsibility 
must be judged accordingly. 

It seems to be a_ well-settled custom 
that old coal in bunkers should be shifted, 
usually to a place near the fire room door, 
before new coal is loaded. The reason 
for doing this is to prevent fire, or, as 
Stated by one of the experts, that spon- 
taneous combustio® would arise unless this 
precaution is taken 

There is ample prgof of the necessity of 
shifting the coal hefe. There was warn- 
ing by actual notice of the coal heating 
previous to the voyage in question, and 
the need for shifting the coal was stated 
to the managers of the Fleet Corporation, 
as well ds to the officers of the Mallory 
Lines. ; 

The Mallory Lines communicated with 
the managers of the Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and advised 
them of the fact that the coal remained 
unshifted, and suggested that it be re- 
moved. 

Whatever other reasons may have given 
rise to such a custom, it is quite certain 
that such removal was made in order to 
prevent fire.. Indeed, there seems to be 
no attempt to dispute the fact that there 
is such a custom. 

‘The captain of the ship recognized it, 
and the man who seemed to have final 
authority in connection with the loadin 
admits that there were old bunkers that 
should have been shifted, and also the 
fault in failing te shift. In the absence 
of express warning of the danger, such 
as was foretold by the heating of the 
coal, the respondent would have been 
liable for failure to observe and to take 
the usual precautions to guard against 
heating or fire; but liability is more abso- 
lute where, as here, the coal was in fact 
heating, and precautions were not taken to 
guard against the breaking out of fire. 


This constituted —".” for which 
| the owner of the ship is responsible. 


Brown v. Standard Oil Co., 247 F. 303, 
159 C. C. A. 397; The Santa Rita, 176 F. 
$90, 100 C. C. A. 360, 30 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
1910. 


Caused by Spontaneous Combustion. 
That the fire was caused by spontaneus 


combustiom of the old coal is established. 


The chief engineer testified that he 
sufficient opportunity to observe 
formulate the opinion; he asserts 
did. 
The 
bunker. 
1922, 


any 


had 
and to 
that it 


wooden bulkhead was the No. 2 
The log entries of ‘December 11, 
verify this claim. No one suggesis 
other cause for ‘the fire. 

The fire appears to have gradually pene- 
trated through the wooden bulkhead, and 
as soon.as it penetrated through this 
wooden bulkhead it was discovered by 
smoke coming out of the _ ventilators, 
There is no justification for rejecting the 
testimony resulting in the claim that the 
fire started in the coal bunker. 
where the original coal was located, 


It makes little difference that the coal 
received from the steamship Federal was 
wet, or that coal which had previously 


heated had cooled off. There is sufficient 
in the testimony, and, indeed uncontra- 
dicted, and against which there is noth- 
ing inherently improbable, which leads to 
the conclusion that the fire started in old 
bunkers, which should have been shifted. 

This sufficiently tells the cause and effect 
of the damage. Internat. Mercantile Ma- 
rine S. S. Co. v. W. & A. Fletcher Co. 
(Cc, C. A.) 296 F, 855; Brown y. Standard 
Oil Co., 247 F. 308, 159 C. C. A. 397. 

It is urged that sections 4282 and 4283 
of the Revised Statutes (Comp. St. sections 
8020, 8021) are a defense to these claims. 
Section 4282 provides: 

“No owner of any vessel shall be liable 
to answer for or make good to any per- 
son any loss or damage which may hap- 
pen to any merchandise whatsvever, which 
shall be shipped, taken in, or put on board 
any such vessel, by 'reason or by means 
of any fire happening to or on board the 
vessel, unless such fire is caused by the 
design or neglect of such owner.” 

And section @83 provides: 

“The liability of the owner of any ves- 
for any embezzlement, loss, or de- 
struction, by at person, of any property, 


sel, 


sah aneessincnrmnnrncnetancnentecninneslp 


| Owner Is Ruled Liable 









age should be carried on. 


This is 


For Damage to Cargo 


Spontaneous Combustion in Fuel 
Steamer Eastern Glade Found 
Due to Negligence. 


goods, or merchandise, shipped or put on 
board of such vessel, or for any loss, dam- 
age, or injury by collision, or for any act, 
matter, or thing, loss, damage, or for- 
feiture, done, occasioned, or incurred, with- 
out the privity, or knowledge of such 
owner or owners, shall in no case exceed 
the amount or value of the interest of 
such owner in such vessel, and her freight 
then pending.” 


Knowledge of Owner Determined. 

Under ‘section 4282, if the fire occurred 
by reason of the neglect of the owner, that 
is sufficient to impose liability. It must 
be established thatgsuch neglect was with 
privity or knowledge of the owner of the 
vessel. The shipowner who seeks to com- 
plete exemption under section 4282 cannot 
succeed merely by 
loss occurred without his privity or knowl- 
edge. 

To exempt it, the court must be satis- 
fied, not only that the loss occurred with- 
out the shipowner’s privity, but ‘also that 
it occurred without any negligence on his 
part. Providence & N. Y. S. S. Co. v. Hill 
Mfg. Co., 109 U. S. 578, 3 S. Ct. 379, 617, 
27, L. Ed. 1038; Hines v. Butler, 278 F. 877. 

In the Hines Case, a petition for limita- 
tion was filed by the Director General of 
Railroads. It was found that the .Federal 
manager, Baltimore district, and the super- 
intending engineer, were in the habit of 
going on the vessel -where fire had oc- 
curred, and for which liability was sought 
to be imposed upon the shipowner, for 
the purpose of familiarizing themselves 
with conditions on board. 


It was held that petitioner was not en- 
titled to exoneration under seetion 4282, 
but that he could limit his liability under 
section 4283. The reason for this distine- 
tion was that the petitioner's representa- 
tives were negligent in not familiarizing 
themselves with the improper conditions 
on board the vessel, but their neglect, be- 
ing negative, did not amount to privity 
or knowledge. 

But the knowledge or neglecte of the 
Federal district manager and superintend- 
ing engineer was held to be the neglect 








| and knowledge of the Director General. 


Negligence was inferred from the complete 
lack of discipline which developed at the 
critical moment. 

The question here presented is whether 
the evidence establishes negligence on the 
part of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. There is 
no doubt tha the managing and opernt- 


ing agent of the Mallory Transport Lines 





establishing that the- 


addition to this, the 
Fleet Corporation were 
of the failure to shift 


had knowledge. In 
managers of the 
likewise informed 
the coal. 

This neglect was brough home to the 
higher representatives of the appellee, 
the knowledge of the district agent of the 
Fleet Corporation at. Galveston, the dis- 
trict director at New Orleans, the man- 
ager of the operating department in New 
York, and the manager of the operating 
department at Galveston, and the assistant 
manager of the Fleet Corporation at 
Washington. All seem to have had ample 
notice—first, of the custom to shift the 
coal; and, second, the failure to do so. 

This failure to shift the coal, brought 
to the attention of these representatives, 
forms a sufficient basis to predicate negli- 
gence on the part of the owner as well 
as knowledge and privity of the condi- 
tions. A general superintendent's knowl- 
edge of conditions, and negligence in fail- 
ing in his duty to keep the boats of the 
company in good condition, was held suf- 
ficient to deny limitation of liability by 
this court in Sanbern v. Wright & Cobb 
Lighterage Co., 179 F. 1021, 102 C. C. A. 
666. 

Responsibility of Agents. 

Knowledge or privity of managing 
officers or agents is the knowledge or 


privity of the corporation. Craig v. Con- 
tinental Ins. Co., 141 U. S. 638, 12 S. Ct. 
97, 35 L. Ed. 886; Texas & Gulf S. S. Co. 
v. Parker (C. C. A.) 263 F. 864; Great 
Lakes Towing Co. v. Mills Trans. Co., 155 
mm, Ti, $8 C. CO. A. OSt,, 22 En ms ORs 
S.) 769; Parsons v. Empire Trans. Co., 


111 F. 202, 49 C. C. A. 302; The Republic, 
61 F. 109,9 C. C. A. 386. 

This court held in Re P. 
204 F. 248, 122 C. C. A. 816, that the 
owner of a piledriver could not limit his 
liability, when a claim arose resulting 
from the death of one of his employes due 
to, defects in the craft. The petition to 
limit liability was denied, because 1 super- 
intendent, whose duty it was,to see that 
all vessel were in repair and properly 
equipped, was found to have had knowl- 
edge of the failure to supply a chock 
bloek. 


Sanford Ross, 


The ‘efforts on the 
of the vessel and of 
Mallory Lines to have the old bunker 
coal shifted, and the telegrams and let- 
ters which vere exchanged, not only put 
beyond the possibility of denial the claim 


part of the captain 
the agents of the 


of the appellant, that there was knowl- 
edge of the conditions on the part of 
the higher officers of the appellee, but 


indeed condemn the 
handling its business. 

The appellant has established that the 
fire was due to failure to shift the coal; 
it has established negligence by showing 


appellee's system of 


a failure on the part of the custom and 
practice dictated. The libelant has as- 
sumed the burden, and sustained it, of 
establishing the cause of the fire and re- 
sulting damage. 

It has brought home knowledge and 


privity to the owner of the vessel; at 
least, knowledge of the higher represen- 
tatives of the owners, which forbids ap- 
pellee being released from _ responsibility 
under sections 4282 and 4283 of the Revised 
Statutes, Craig v. Continental Ins. Co., 141 





U. S. 638, 12 8. Ct. 97,35 L. Ed. 886. 
Decree reversed, with costs. 
July 12, 1926. 


Damages Awarded Laborer, Injured 


Through Alleged Neglect of Employer 





District Court Holds Master Can Not Delegate 
Authority on Dangerous Job. 





Matson vy. S. S. FRANGESTAN: 
Court, Orecon. (No. A. 9270.) 
A longshoreman, Injured in stowing lum- 

ber in the hole in a ship, was allowed 

$13,452.73 and costs as damages for an 
injury by which he lost his leg, by reason 
of the failure of the “side runner” of the 
stevedore’s force, properly to provide for 
binding the tiers of lumber, by the decision 
of the District Court for the district of 

Oregon in the case of John Matson, libel- 

ant, v. Steamship ‘“Frangestan,” her en- 

gines, etc., and Coss Bay Stevedore Co., 


District 


a corporation; A. M. Gillespie, Inc., 
claimant. 

Tha full text of the case follows: 

Lord & Moulton for libelant. 


E. L. MeDougal and C. A. Sheppard for 
Coos Bay Stevedore Company. 

F..Sv Senn and C. G. Edwards for claim- 
ant. 

Wolverton, District, Judge: This is a 
libel against the Steamship Frangestan 
and Coos Bay Stevedore Company, to re- 
cover damages for alleged injuries sus- 
tained by libelant while at work on the 
ship as longshoreman in stowing Mimber. 
The stevedore company was employed by 
the, steamship company to load the ves- 
sel under verbal  cost-plus contract, 
whereby the steamship company was to 
furnish the winches and the equipment 
for lowering the cargo. 

The ship 
directions as to 
be stowed and 


had a supercargo, who gave 
where the carge should 
how it should be placed. 
The stevedore company assumed the re- 
sponsibility of stowage, that is, putting 
the cargo aboard and properly stowing it 





away in the ship where and how directed 


by the supercargo. The longshoremen 
were furnished by the stevedore company. 
The walking boss was supplied by it, and 
also the side-runners, and these officers 
really had the immediate charge and super- 
vision of the manner in which the stow- 
The supercargo 
with that. It was 
supervision of the 


had nothing to do 
under the general 
stevedore company. 


Method of Stowage. 

The vessel was constructed in its lower 
hold with stanchions extending length- 
wise of the ship, and from the floor to the 
first deck from the bottom and along the 
outer edges of the hatches. The super- 
cargo directed that two tiers of lumber be 
built inside of and along with the stan- 
chions, on either side of the hold, each a 
foot in width, built up sfde by side. To be 
more explicit, one of these double tiers 
was to be constructed along each line of 


stanchions and within the stanchion 
limits. 
The tiers'are not really wing tiers, as 


called in the pleadings and referred to in 
the testimony. They are tiers independ- 
ent of the wing tiers, which are built up 
from the skin of the ship inward to the 
line of stanchions. When these tier4 are 
built up from five to seven feet, as they 
usually are, there is left a space between 
them which is called a “graveyard.’. It 
is, in fact, a dangerous place in which to 
work, 

At the time of the accident, these tiers 
had been built up five to seven feet in 
height, and extended along undernegth 
hatches Nos. 2 and 3, there being no bulk- 
head between the hatches. A group of 
longshoremen were working within the 
radius of cach of these hatches; the libel- 


ant being with the group beneath No. 3, 
on the inshore side. The groups cooper- 
ated in building their respective tiers, to 
the extent of partially lapping the lumber 


where the tiers from the two hatches 
came together, so as to constitute one 
continuous tier extending beneath the 
two hatches. F 

I say partially’ lapping. Not all the 


lumber where the tiers met was lapped. 
Some pieces were butted against others, 
and some did not meet. One of the wit- 
nesses says a ladder was left, by which 
he went up and down from the floor to 
the top of the lumber being stowed. 


Previous to the accident, libelant, with 


another, had been sent into the pit to hand 


up sliders that would escape occasionally 
from the sling-loads as they came down, 


and he was thus engaged when he was 
hurt. While a sling-load of lumber was 


being lowered in hatch No. 2, it came in 
contact with and dragged across the tier 


‘within the stanchions on the inshore side, 


and the inside tier of this double tier fell 
inwardly, to the extent of three or four feet 
in depth, and carried away to a distance 
of 30 feet orymore, beyond hatch No. 2, 
and also intO the extension thereof into 
hatch No. 3. Pd 


Libelant was struck by the falling lum- 
ber, and received the injury of which he 
complains. But few planks or timbers fell 
within the radius of hatch No. 3. and to 
not so great a depth as in hold No. 2. 

Use of Sling Described. 

The wing tiers, that is, from.the skin of 
the ship inward to the stanchions, were 
being built up with the iters inside of the 
stanchions, and the tiers inside were male 
use of for landing the sling-loads upon as 


they came down, for seggregation and 
stowage. The lumber and timbers being 
of considerable length, and the hatches 


rather small in dimentions, it was neces- 
sary that the sling-loads be lowered on a 
slant, one end higher than the other. On 
the occasion, the manner of lowering the 
sling-load is described by Beyar, a side- 
runner, as follows: 

“That night the load come down, it come 
down endways, had to hook it in one end, 
because the hold was too small, and some 
long stuff in the load and some short stuff 
—everything from short ones up to 40 feet, 
mixed up. And that load come down, and 
I got hold of it—stood on the tiers—I 
got hold of it. It came down so fast, I 
had to let go, and the offshore fall dragged 
the whole thing down. Q. Now then, 
What about there being any lath or rope 
to tie that pile together? A. Well, it 
might have held it trom coming down. 
Q. Was there any in it? A. No, nothing 
in it. Q. Why, wasn’t there any in it? <A. 
Because we didn’t have none.” 

This is the testimnoy of the party whose 
immediate duty it was to see that lath or 
rope was provided for binding the tiers 
together, and to see that the tier was prop- 
erly constructed, and tied together with 
such or like material. 

Before proceeding with the ascertain- 
ment respecting the stevedore company’s 
liability, we will dispose of such as ap- 
pertains to the steamship. The allegations 
in the libel with regard théreto are in sub- 
stunce that the vessel was listed to the 
starboard, and the wing tiers of lumber 
were stowed with a view to said starboard 
list; that thereupon, and without any notice 
or warning to libelant, and not observable 
by him at the place ‘where he was work- 















District 
Courts 


ing, said vessel was caused by the officers 
and crew to be listed to the port side, there- 
by negligently and carelessly making the 
place where libelant was unsafe; that a 
sling-load/of lumber- was lowered into the 
hold of No. 2 hatch; that the winches came 
to a stop as said load came near the lum- 
ber stowed in the wings of the hatch, 
and the longshoremen took hold of the 
sling-load and pulled it under the hatch 
coming on the starboard side, so that 
one end of the load was about resting on 
a wing tler previously stowed, when the 
vessel, suddenly and with great force, Gave 
a lurch to the port side, thereby causing 
the load to drag on the wing tier, and 
heavy pieces of lumber of; the wing tier 
in No. 2 hold and No. 3 hold starboard to 
fall over and strike libelant; that the 
master and mates of the vessel negligently 
and carelessly listed the vesesl to the 
port side—the listing being caused by the 
shifting of coal on the decks by the crew— 
and rendered the place where libelant was 
working unsafe. ; 

This is a recitation of all that is con- 
tained in the Nbel touching the negligence 
of the steamship. It contains no allega- 
tion respecting any defect in the winches, 
nor that such defect conduced in the least 
to the collapse of the tier of lumber. ‘The 
only reference in the stevedore company’s 
answer relating to the negligence of the 
steamship is, “that at said time the ship 
lurched, causing part of said tier ,of lum- 
ber to fall on the ankle of the libellant, 
causing him some injury.” 

The clear trend of the testimony is that, 
at the time of the accident, there was no 
perceptible list in the ship, and that there 
was no sudden nor any distinct lurch of 
the ship observable. There is testimony 
to be found in the record tending in a 
measure to show that the winch im use 
at the time was in bad order, and not 
working satisfactorily, from which it 4 
inferable that the ship might have bed 
at fault. But the fault, if it be a fault, 
is in no wise comprised by the pleadings 
in the case, and cannot be considered. 
The ship is therefore exonerated from 
lability. ; 

As it pertains to the liability of the 
stevedore company, the evidence clearly 
shows that the two tiers, a part of which 
collapsed, were not ribbed with either 
lath, slats, or ropeyarn, It was quite 
necessary that this should have been done 
to render the tier staunch and solid, and 
not so susceptible of collapse by any list 
of the ship, or the use thereof in landing 
slingloads of lumbers on top of it. 

The tier on the opposite side of the 
graveyard had been properly ribbed, and 
so had the extended tier in hold No. 3, and 
it was an act of negligence immediately 
by Beyar, the side-runner, in building the 
particular tier, that it also was not prop- 
erly ribbed and made solid and strong. 
There is much testimony to the effect that 
the lath, slats, or rope-yarns were not to 
be had: that calls were freqnently made 
upon the walking boss, the hatch-tender, 
and others in authority about the ship for 
furnishing these @#rticles, but without avail. 
I lay but little stress upon this - testi- 
mony, for if the articles could be had by 
other side-runners, they could as readily 
have been had by Beyar. X 

It was a grievous fault not to rib this 
tier as it went up, for the graveyard was 
formed by the building of the tier and the 
corresponding one on the opposite — side, 
and it rendered the place a very Ganger- 
ous one for longshoremen to work in. 
Furthermore, the fault was, in all prob- 
ability, the proximate cause of the injury 
sustained by libelant. 

For avoiding liability, the stevedore com- 
pany insists that libelant was a fellow- 
servant with Beyar. The answer to this 
is, however, that the work of construct- 
ing this tier under the exigencies present 
appertained to the duties of a master— 
not of a servant. If the duty was a. 
signed to the servant, it was still a duty 
for which the master was responsible, and 
the servant in the performance of the 
work was a vice-principal. The duty was 
non-delegable, and remained the duty of 
the master. ‘The master could not shield 
himself by insisting that lath, slats, or 
rope-yarn could not be had for ribbing 
the tier. 


Such being the ‘case, the fellow-servant 


rule is without application. Carter et al. 
vy. Brown, 212 Fed. 393. Nor does the 


servant assume the risk of the negligence 
of the master, unless he is cognizant of 
the negligence and continues in the work. 
This is not proven. Not even the sem. 
blance of contributory negligence is Shown. 

It follows that libelant is entitled) to 
recover from the stevedore company. 

As to the damages, libelant suffered the 
loss of his leg, which was amputated about 
the lower third, between the knee amd the 
ankle, was in the hospital for treatment 
(first in Keizer Bros. Hospital, North Bend, 
and then in St. Vincent Hospital, Portland, 
Oreg.), altogether one year and six months, 


lacking a day. His hospital bill im the 
former amounted to $1,094.23; services of 
physicians and surgeons, same hospital, 
$925. Hospital services in St. Vimecents, 


$433.50; surgeon’s services, $500. 

In addition to these expenses, the court 
allows for the injury sustained $7,500, and 
for time lost from work, 18 months, $3,000; 
aggregating $13,452.73. Claim is made for 
two years and a half of lost time, but the 
case has dragged, and ought to have been 
much earlier disposed of. The libelant 
will have a decree for $13,452.73 and costs 

July 6, 1926. 


Order of Tiaiterainalioda k 
Made in Starrett Tax Case 


APPEAL OF PAUL STARETT; Boarp OF TAX AP- 

PEALS; DOCKET No. 6557. 

As president of the George A. Fuller 
Company, of New York City, the petitioner 
received additional to a fixed salary, Guring 
May, 1919, under his contract of employ- 
ment, 84 bonds, par value $1,000 each, the 
value of which for income tax purposes 
is the question involved in the Appeal of 
Paul Starrett to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals from a determined deficiency of $81,- 
526.54 in income taxes for 1919. 

The bonds in this case are of the same 








corporation as those involved in the ap- 
peal of Walter T. Smith (United States 
Daily, index page 2022) decided by the 


Board on the same day as this case was 
decided, and for the reasons therein stated, 
the Board held that the value of the 
bonds was not more than 50 per cent of 
their face value. The Board on July 27 
directed that ‘‘order of redtermination wif] 
be entered on fifteen days’ notice, under 
Rule 50.” 


Liberty Bonds Taken as Pay 
Held to Be Taxable Income 





Treasury Decision No, 3905, issued by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, publishes 
for the information of colectors of imternal 
revenue and others concerned, the  ¢e 
cision of the District Court, Eastern Die 
trict of Pennsylvania, in the case of 
Joseph G. Hitner v. Lederer, former Col 
lector, (See United States Daily. Index p. 
1914, col. 2), holding that the vaiu> qj 
United States Liberty bonds rereived a 
compensation for services to a Corpora 
tion is taxable income, T, D, 3905.) 
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French Schooner 
Is Ordered Sold 


For Liquor Liens 





Wessel Found by Coast Guard 
to Be Carrying Cargo of Un- 
manifested Intoxicating 
Beverages. 


UNtTep States Vv. “MisTinovetTe:” Drsrrict 


Cownrr:r, SovTHERN Dastrict of Neffi Yorx. 
(No. A. 91388.) 


A vessel of French 
the United States, 
four 
found 


bound for 
within 
American coast, 
a cargo of unmani 
fested intoxicating liquors, whereupon the 
United States filed a libel praying for a 
decree that the sum of $108,850, the esti- 
mated value of the liquor cargo, be ad- 
judged a lien on the vessel and that the 
latter be condemned and sold to satisfy 
the The District Court, Southern 
District of New York, in this case, United 


registry, 
boarded when 
leagues of the was 
to be carryings 


lien. 


States y. Auxiliary Schooner ““Mis- 
tinguette,” overruled exceptions to the 
libel. 


The full text of the case follows: 

Louis Halle, Proctor for Claimant—ex- 
ceptant to libel Emory R. Buckner, 
United States Attorney, Proctor for Libel- 


-— James A. Farmer, Asst. U. S. At- 
tOorney, Advocate. 

Augustus N. Hand, District Judge: The 
libel alleges that the schooner ‘‘Mistin- 
guette,” of French registry. bound for the 
United States, when within four leagues 


of the coast, was boarded and seized by 
the United States Coast Guard Destroyer 
Porter and taken into the custody of the 
Collector of Customs for the Port of New 
York 
of the United States. 
alleges that the 
board 3,032 
which were not 


for violation of the customs laws 
The libel 
*“Miistinguette” 

of 
included in any manifest, 
that this liquor was of the value of $108,- 
350.00 and that fhe commanding officer of 
the Porter demanded that master of 
the MListinguette produce the manifest, but 
the latter failed to produce the same. The 
libel prays for a decree that the sum of 
$108,850.00 be adjudged a lien upon the 
vessel and that the vessel be condemned 
and sold to satisfy such lien. Condemna- 
tion is sought under Sections 581-584 and 
594 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 


further 
had 
liquor 


on 


cases intoxicating 


the 


Boarding Vessels Authorized. 

Section 581 authorizes 
Customs or Coast 
vessel at'any place 
of the United States 
sel and if it shall 
tion of the laws of 
been committed 
the merchandise 
shall be the duty 
the same. 

Section 583 requires the muster of every 
vessel bound to a port or place in the 
United States to deliver the manifest to 
the officer who shall demand it. Section 
584 provides that amy master who does 
not produce the manifest to the officer 
Mho demands it, shall be liable to a 
BM raity of $00, amd that if any mer- 
chandise is found on board such vessel 
and not included in the manifest. the mas- 
ter shall be liable to a_ penalty equal to 
the value of such merchandise. 
Section 594 provides, that when anv pen- 
altx shall be incurred by the master it 
shall attach and become a lien as against 
the vessel, 


officers of the 
Guard to board any 
within four leagues 
to examine the ves- 
appear that any viola- 
the United States has 
whereby such vessel or 
is Hable to forfeiture. it 
of such officer to seize 


No Treaty Made With France. 
oO treaty with France has been made 
looking toward the suppression of the 
liquor traffic on the high seas. It is urged 


by the claimant in support of exceptions 
to the libel that 


nothing can be found in 
the Tariff Act which will support a lien 
upon the "Mistinguette” for the statutory 
penalties sought to be impressed herein. 


It is insisted that 


section 584, supra, em- 
braces only vessels 


rac within the three mile 
limit. In the case of United States v. 
Bengochea, 279 Fed. 537, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the Fifth Circuit held that an un- 
manifested vessel was subject to the $500 
penalty, though it did not come within the 
three milie limit That decision is sought 
to be distinguished fiom the present case 
because the statutes then in effect which 
have been superseded by the sections of 
the Tariff Act which I have quoted read 
as follows: 

"*E-very master of any vessel laden with 
merchandise, and hound to any port in the 
United States, shall, on his arrival within 
four leagues of the coast thereof * * * 
upon demand, produce the manifests in 
writing which such muster is required to 
have on board his vessel, to such officer of 
the customs as first comes on board 
vesse! for inspection."’ (U.S. Rev. 
Section 2811), 

“*2814. If the master of any vessel laden 
“> "'} merchandise, «md bound to any port 
Yn the United States, fails upon his ar- 
rival within four leagues of the coast 
thereof, * * * to produce such manifests 
as are heretofore required, in writing, to 
the proper officers upon demand therefor 
* * * according to the directions of the pre- 
ceding sections * * * the master shall for 
every such neglect, refusal, or offense, be 
Hable toa penalty of not more than $500." 


Application of Penalty. 

Tt is true that the present act does not 
in terms say that the master shall be sub- 
ject to the penalty’) when he fails on de- 
mand to produce his manifest ‘upon his 
arrival within four leagues of the coast.” 
But section 581 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
authorizes the Coast Guard to board a 
vessel at any place within four leagues of 
the coast. Section 584 then penalizes “any 
master of a vessel. * * * bound to the 
United States who does not produce the 
manifest to the officer demanding the 
same” and provides that if any merchan- 
dise therein is not. manifested the master 
shall be liable to a penalty equal to the 
value of the merchandise found. 

In my opinion, the vessel referred to in 
Section 684 is a vessel bound to the United 


his 
Stat., 


States and “within four leagues of the 
coast” as described in section 581. It is 
quite unlikely that these clauses of the 


Tariff Act of 1922 passed at a time when 
the prohibition laws were very stringent 
and aid to their enforcement was sought 
through the customs laws, were intended 
to reduce the area of enforcement from the 
four leagues within which it had been ef- 
fective under sections 2811 and 2814 of the 
Revised Statutes of the old three mile 
pis it 
Tine exceptions are overruled. 
June 29, 1926. 
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Court Disallows Claim of Payee 
To Recover on Foreign Draft 








Holds Appellant Not Party to “Drawing Service” 
in Gubelman Case. 





IN MATTER OF GUBELMAN ET AL., 
PETITIONER; 
SECOND 


MUNTEAN, 
Circuit COURT oF APPEALS, 
Circuit. (No, 358.) 
the petitioners, in 
of Osear L. Gubelman et al., 


One of the matter 
individually 
trading as Knauth, 
Nichod and Kuhne, bankrupts; Toma Mun- 
tean, Frank Kantor, George Bura, Anna 
Enciu et al., and Sophia Gross, petitioners- 
appellants: Middleton S. Borland, as trus- 
tee in bankruptcy of Knauth, Nachod and 
Kuhne; in the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, bought a draft from an 
inland bank, drawn on one of the corre- 
spondents of the bankrupts in Rumania, 
the inland bank acting under a contract 
with the bankrupts, who operated a’ “draw- 
ing service’ to protect such drafts. The 
inland bank remitted its check to the bank- 
rupts, who cashed it and advised the for- 
eign correspondent to protect the draft, 
but the latter was not honored because in 
the meantime a receiver was apppinted. 
As the petitioner, Muntean, was/not a 
party to the contract between the inland 
bank and the bankrupts, and as it does not 
apepar that the bankrupt had an adequate 
balance with the drawee to cover the draft, 
the order of the District Court, 
District of York, disallowing Mun- 
tean’s claim, was affirmed. 
The full text of the case follows 

Manton and Hand, Cir- 


and as co-partners, 


Southern 
New 


Before Rogers, 
cuit Judges. 

Appeal from an order of District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
The District Court affirmed an order dis- 
allowing of the 
the bankrupts’ estate. 
Affirmed. 


Kremer and Leavitt, of New York city 
(Samuel Leavitt, of New York city, of coun- 
sel), for appellants. 


Rosenberg and Ball, of New York city 
(Ralph F. Colin, of New York city, of 
counsel), for trustee appellee. 


Ask Share, of Estate. 


Manton, Circuit Judge. The appellants, 
with others, have filed claims against the 
estate of the bankrupts, contending that 
they are creditors and entitled to share 
in the distribution of the estate. On June 
16, 1923, Knauth, Nachod and Kuhne were 
petitioned in bankruptey. The Louis Di 
Santis Bank of Canton, Ohio, prior to that 
date, had an arrangement with the bank- 
rupts by the terms of which this bank 
and others in their own name could draw 
drafts or money orders on foreign banks, 
where such domestic banks had no balance, 
and the drafts would be protected and paid 
from the bankrupts’ balance in such for- 
eign banks. ‘This is referred to as a draw- 
ing service. In brief, the bankrupts would 
supply the inland domestic banks with 
forms of drafts, and on request from one 
of its customers the inland bank 
sell and issue a draft for 
rency amount, drawn on a 
where the drawer had no balance. The 
agreement provided the “‘drafts must be 
signed in the name of the issuing bank.” 
On advices, then, to the bankrupts of the 
issuance of the draft. the bankrupts 
agreed that “upon receipt of advice of 
draft, accompanied by adequate funds pay- 
able at par in New York, we shall promptly 
forward our advice of the same and pro- 


claims claimant against 


Claimant appeals. 


would 
a foreign cur- 
foreign bank 


vide the drawee with funds sufficient for | 


the payment of the draft abroad. * * *” 
It further provided that ‘under this ar 
rangement our correspondents in_ this 
country act as principals, and .issue drafts 
in their own names, our name not appear- 
ing thereon. In other words, we are em- 
ployed merely as the agents of the draw- 
ers, for the purpose of advising the issue 
of their drafts and providing the drawee 
banks with sufficient funds to cover their 
payment.” 

The draft involved in this proceeding 
was issued pursuant to the terms of this 
drawing service referred to. It was drawn 
on the Banea Albina at Sibiu, Roumania 
for Lei 290,000, payable to the order of 
Muntean, for which he paid $1,638.50 to 
the Louis Di Santis Bank. The Louis Di 
Santis Bank had no balance with the 
drawee, but paid the bankrupts $1,638.50 
under the terms and in a form supplied 
to it by the bankrupts. Acknowledgment 
of the receipt of this money was made 
by the bankrupts in sending it by way of 
a postal-card receipt. It in turn advised 
the Banca Albina to pay the draft and 
charge the same to the bankrupts’ account 
When the draft was received abroad. it 
was not honored, for in the meanwhile a 
receiver in bankruptcy was appointed. The 
balance standing to the credit of the bank- 
rupts, excepting that portion of the bal- 
ance Which has been attached by the cred- 
itors of the bankrupts, has been turned 
over to the receiver. The receiver has not 
paid the amount of the draft in question, 
although payment was demanded. We are 
concerned on this appeal with the claim 
of Muntean only. A stipulation has been 
entered into between the other parties 
that the appellants would abide by the de- 
termination arrived at in consideration of 
the Muntean claim. 


Hold Claims Valid. 
these facts, 


that they haYe 
third party 


On the apellants contend 


valid claims under the 
beneficiary doctrine. The 
argument is that the bankrupts, having 
received the funds for transmission and 
payment to a designated beneficiary, are 
liable to the appellants for failing to make 
the payment. But the contract of engage- 
ment of the bankrupts was with the Louis 
Di Santis Bank. The appellants are not 
beneficiaries under the stipulations of this 
contract. A third person may benefit by 
a contract, if promises are made where the 
promisee has no pecuniary interest in the 
performance of the contract, his object be 
ing to enter into it for the benefit of such 
third person, or where promises are made 
where the promisee seeks indirectly to 
discharge an obligation of his own to a 
third person to pay his creditor. These 
are referred to in Williston on Contracts, 
vol. 1, sec. 358. The appellants’ theory is 
based upon the New York doctrine an 
nounced in Lawrence v. Fox, 20 N, Y, 268. 
The rule that may be formulated under the 
Federal decisions permits a third person 
not a party to a contract to enforce the 
promisor's obligation only where hé is the 
beneficiary solely interested in the promise, 
and in such case it must appear that the 
parties intended to recognize the third 
person as # primary party to interest. It 
is insufficient if the third person is a 


mere beneficiary, having no direct interest 
in the performance of the stipulations of 
the parties. German Alliance Ins. Co. v. 
Homewater Co., 226 U. S. 220, 38S. Ct. 32, 
67 L. Ed. 195, 42 L. R. A. €N. 8.) 1000; Con 
Stable v. Natl.“§. S. Co., 154 U. 8.51, 14S 
Ct. 1062, 38 L. Ed. 903; Nat. Bank v. Grand 
Lodge, 98 U. 8S. 128, 25 L. Ed. 75; Penn. 
Steel Co. vy. N. Y. City Ry. Co., 198 F. 721, 
117 ©. C. A. 508. Im Nationa) Bank wv. 
Grand Lodge, supra, the Supréme Court 
said, in speaking of the facts there in 
volved: 


“"They may have had an indirect interest 
in the performance of the undertakings 
of the parties, as they would have in an 
agreement by which the lodge should un 
dertake to lend money to the association, 
or to contract to buy its stock to enable it 
to pay its debts; but that is a very different 
thing from the privity necessary to enable 
them to enforce the contract by suits in 
their own name. * * * But where a debt 
already exists from one person to another, 
& promise by a third person to pay such 
debt being primarily for the benefit of the 
original debtor, and to relieve him from 
liability to pay it (there being no novation), 
he has aright of action against the prom- 
isor for his own indemnity; and if the 
original creditor can also sue, the promisor 
would be liable to two separate actions, and 
therefore the rule is that the original cred- 
itor cannot sue. 


Says Position Not Supported. 
This court pointed out in Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. vy. N. Y. City Railway Co., 198 F. 
721, 117C. C. A. 603, that in order to re- 
cover it is essential that the third person 
that the promise be 
made to him in fact, although not in form. 


be the real promisee; 


“It is not enough that the contract may 
operate to his benefit. It must appear 
that the parties intend to recognize him 
as the primary party in interest and as 


privy to the promise.’ 


The authorities referred to by the ap- 
pellants do not support their position 
, under the facts here presented. We al- 


lowed a recovery in Penn. Cement Co. v. 


Bradley Cont. Co.. 7 F.(2d) 823, because it 
appeared that the third party was the sole 
beneficiary or person solely interested in 
the promise. And recoveries have been 
allowed in equity where property came 
into the promisor’s hands where in equity 
it belonged to third parties, as in the mort- 
gage assignment cases. Johns v. Wilson, 
180 UL. S. 440. 21 S. Ct. 445, 45 L. Ed. 613: 
Union Life Ins. Co. v. Hanford, 143 U. 8. 
187. 12 8. Ct. 487, 36 L. Ed. 118; Keller wv. 
Ashford, 133 U. S. 610. 10 S. Ct. 494, 33 L. 
Ed. 667. Or where rights accrued by rea 
son of public contract. as in Town of 
Readsboro v. Hoosac Tunnel, etc. (C.C. A.) 
6 F’.(2a). 733. In De Cicco v. Schweizer. 221 
mes S. 481, 117 N. EB. 807,. L.. KR: A. 1916, 
1004. Ann. Cas, 1918C. 816, promises were 
made to pay sums of money to their par- 
ties. which. in each instance, were based 
upon a blood relationship between the 
obligor and the beneficiary. Recoveries 
were had because they were each a ‘donee 
beneficiary." In Gardner v. Equitable 
Bldg. (C. C. A.) 273 F. 441, 17 A. L. R. 431. 
the question presented was the principal's 
obligation after adoption of the agent's 


contract. In Fosmire v. Nat. Surety Co.. 
229 WN. Y. 44,127 N. E. 472, the right of 


recovery of a third party was upon the 
theory that the contracting parties had in 
mind ‘an intention to create a cause of 
action in their favor."’ 


Denies Unjust Enrichment. 

Nor may recovery be had upon the 
theory of an unjust enrichment. The 
Louis Di Santis Bank has a claim against 
the bankruptis estate for breach of the 
bankrupt's contract with it. The appel- 
lants are strangers to the transaction. The 
appellants have a full remedy against the 
inland bank, the Louis Di Santis Bank. 

Even the New York rule. as announced 
in Lawrence v. Fox. 20 N. Y. 268, and as 
somewhat limited in Vrooman y. Turner, 
69 N. Y. 280, 25 Am. Rep. 195, is distin- 
fuishable, because of the bankrupts here 
made no promise any one that they 
would pay the obligation of the appel- 
lants. and their offer to the inland bank. 
which finally was consummated in a con- 
tract. was made before the obligation of 
the bank to the appellants arose. Under 
the terms of the drawing service. the 
bankrupts made a continuing offer to the 
Louis Di Santis Bank that, if the latter 
would issue its own draft under the terms 


to 


of its service, the bankrupts would see 
that it was paid by a_ transfer of credit 
or otherwise. The bankrupts at no time 


undertook to make a payment to the ap- 
pellants. What they did was to effectuate 
a service for the Louis Di Santis Bank so 
that the money would be available for a 


draft drawn by that bank on a foreign 
bank 

Im Re Gubelman. ex parte First Na- 
tional Rank of Trinidad, 12 F.2d) - 


l'nited States Daily, Index p. 2051, handed 
down today, we decided the drawer, hav- 
ing taken up a draft drawn under the 
same “service contract,’ stood in the posi- 
tion of an equitable assignee. It is true 
that this depended upon the drawer's sub- 
rogation to the holder's right, but the facts 
were not the same as here. There it ap- 
peared that before bankruptcy, the drawee 
had received the bankrupts’ advice and 
had actually transferred the credit to the 
account of the draft. Here it appears only 
that the bankrupts had mailed the advice, 
and it does not even appear that they had 
an adequate balance with the drawee at 
that time or later. We are not called on 
to decide whether these are vital distine- 
tions, because the case at bar was not ar- 
gued on any such theory. 

Order affirmed, with costs. 

Rogers, Circuit Judge. concurred in 
these views. but, owing to his absence, has 
not read this opinion. 


Contempt Attachment 
Refused in Patent Suit 


FREDERICK SKELTON ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, V. 
Batpwin Too. WorKSs eT AL, DEFEN~ 
PANTS; Districr Court, SovTHern D1s- 


TRIcT or New York. 

It is unfair and improper to determine 
issue of infringement on affidavits and to 
enforce such determination by attachment 
for contempt when the question of in- 
fringement seems to demand careful con- 
sideration of the prior and a study of 


claimed equivalents is the ruling of the 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York in the case of Frederick 


Skelton,) Walter W. Skelton, Edward W. 
McCarty, and Skelton Handle Company, 
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Contracts 


Seamen Win Suit 
To Recover Wages | 
On Quitting Ship | 
District Court Finds | 
Violated Law Requiring Di- 
vision of Crew Into 


W atches. 





Hair vy. AMERICAN STEAMSHIP “EL ESTERO:” 
District Court, SouTHERN District or 
Texas, (A. D. No. 127.) 


In a suit for the recovery of wages and 
double wages as penalty under the 
men's Act, the District Court for the 
Southern District of Texas in the case of 
Fred Hair et al. American Steamship 
“El Estero,’ held seamen entitled 
covery where the master failed to comply 
with law relating to division of crew into 


Sea 


vB. 


to re 





watches, notwithstanding men failed to 
assign violation of law as reason for quit 
ting ship. 

The full text of the decision is as follows: 

This is a suit for wages brought by two 
seamen to recover their wages and the 
statutory penalty for non-payment under 
section 2, Seaman’s Act 1915, Comp. Stat 
8363b. 


Justifying, respondent replies that it of- 
fered the seamen half wages at the port of 
Galveston, but that the seamen without 
right demanded full wages and upon its 
refusal, quit and are therefore 
titled to recover. 

The seamen invoke the W 
Luckenbach Steamship Co.. U. 
Adv. Opinions No. 7, page 160, construing 


not en- 
O'Hara v. 


S. Sup. Ct. 


the Act invoked by them. 

Respondent seeks to avoid the force of 
that decision by the claim that in accord- 
ance with the certificate of the local in- 
spectors, the steamship “E! Estero” was 
required to cary only six seamen, four able 
seamen and two seamen. That while in 
addition to the required crew they did 


have other seamen these aditional seamen 
were needed for and set to do the neces- 
“sary work of keeping the ship in proper 
shape, painting, cleaning, etc. That they 
were not needed for navigation: that they 
were not taken on as sailors and were 
never at any time employed about the ship 
for such purpose. 


Claims Additional Work Required. 

That if these additional men had been 
divided into watches the ship would have 
been deprived of their services in the work 
of keeping the deck of the ship in condi- 
tion, etc. In other words, the captain 
says, he would have lost their labor, and if 
he could not have worked them in the day- 
time for the purpose for which he em- 
ployed them, he would not have employed 
them at all, for the full services of the 
additional men were required in Keeping 
the ship up 

In short, the respondent's position 
if the ship can satisfy the local inspectors 
as to her navigation requirements, she 
may employ as many additional seamen as 
she wants, without any of them having 
the protection of tjaat part of the Act pro- 
viding for their division into watches. 

I think this position unsound both as 
contrary to the letter and the spirit of 
the Act. The only distinction between 
this case and O'Hara's where the seven 
sailors kept at day work only were held 
to be entitled to their discharge because 
not divided into watches, is the matter 
of this certificate. 

It will certainly not do to say that a 
device as transparent as this, the provi- 
sion for watches may be nullified, unless 
in the law which provides for a certificate 
of inspection there is expressed or implied 
a limitation of the operation of the Act 
under consideration. This I cannot find. 

Respondent also asserts that at least the 
libelant should not recover double wages, 
because, as is shown by the only testi- 
mony in the case, that of the Master, the 
libelants did not assign as their reason for 
leaving the ship the violation of the law, 
but assigned a different reason, their de- 
sire to ship to England. 


Right Based on Violation. 


I do not think this position sound; for 
if it be taken for true that the seamen 
when they quit did not state as a ground 
for quitting the violation of the law, that 
would not avail him. for it is the violation 
of the law and not the claim of its viola- 
tion, that gives the sailors a right to their 
discharge and their wages. 

Besides, it is plain here that the master 
not only failed to comply with the sec- 
tion, but that he deliberately undertook 
to defeat it. Having done 80, even though 
under a mistake of law, he must abide the 
consequences of his mistake. 

I therefore conclude that a decree should 
zo for libellants for their month's wages, 
and for double wages as penalty, to the 
date of this trial. 

a 


is, 


HUTCHESON, Jr., 

Judge. 
Note: The statute invoked by libellant 
is as follows: 

“Sec, 2. That in all merchant vessels 
of the United States of more than 100 
tons gross, excepting those navigating 
rivers, harbors, bays or sounds exclusively. 
the sailors shall, while at sea, be divided 
into at least two, and the firemen, oilers | 
and water tenders into at least three | 
watches, Which shall be kept on duty suc- 
cessively for the performance of ordinary 








| Inc., plaintiffs, against Baldwin Too] Works 
| and Eugene A. Reilly, defendants. 
| The memorandum decision is as follows: 
| Memorandum. 

upon affidavits the issue 
and to enforce such de- 
| attachment for contempt 
| both unfair and im 
| alleged to infringe 
| 


To determine 
of infringement 
termination by 
in this case seems 
proper. The device 
is quite different from the device upon 
which the consent decree was based, and 
the differences are not of such a charac- 
ter as to indicate a merely colorable eva- 
sion of the decree. On the contrary. the 
question of infringement seems to demand 
careful consideration of the prior art and 
the study of claimed equivalents in a ver) 
crowded art. Furthermore, the defenda- 


ant has in its favor the presumption oi 
non-equivalence arising from subsequent 
patent grant. The plaintiffs have com- 


menced an infringement suit in West Vir- 
ginia against this defendant. In that suit 


the issues here raised can be fairly de- 
termined. 

Motion denied, without prejudice to the 
merits, upon the authority of Green v. 
Adams Co., 247 Fed. 485. of. Gordon v. 
Turce Halvah Co., 247 Fed. 487. 


(Signed) THOMAS D. THACHER. 


U. 8. D. J. 
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Drafts 
operated 


BANKRUPTCY: Banks Acting As Agents: 


Where bankrupts, International bankers “drawing Service’ (see In re 


} Cubelman, Ex parte Ist Nat. Bank of Trinadad, United States Daily. Index p, 2051 


and appellant was payee of draft drawn on Roumanian bank by inland domestic bank 
which remitted to bankrupt who in turn advised foreign bank to charge bankrupt ac- 
count, and draft was not honored abroad because in meantime receiver was appointed, 
and no evidence to show bankrupt had adequate balance with drawee, held appellant 


was no party to contract for “drawing service’’ and not entitled to preference. In Mat 
ter of Gubelman. Munteau, petitioner (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.) Index 
page No. 2123, Col. 2 

” 


CONTRACTS: Recission: Under Act of June 5, 1917 

Subcontractors are not entitled to damages for breach of contract based upon 
profits they would have earned if contracts were completed, in cases falling under 
act of June 5, 1917, authorizing Fleet Corporation to cancel existing contracts in view 
of war termination.—Ingram-Day Lumber Co. v. McLouth (Cirewit Court of Appeals, 
6th Circuit.) Index Page No. 2128, Col. 5. 


SHIPPING: Vessel; Collision; Proxtmate Cause 

In libel proceeding for damages caused to dredge Maryland by the U.S. 8. OM, held 
that it is the duty of vessel under way to avoid anchored vessel. and that the proximate 
cause of accident was failure of O-4 to anticipate velocity of current in deep channel. 


SHIPPING: Libel: Cargo Damage: Fire 

In libel for cargo damage due to fire in bunker coal, held owner liable when knowl- 
edge of custof to ship bunker coal was brought home to owner and that he was negli- 
gent in not shifting coal. Arkell & Douglas v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Cir- 
suit.) Index Page No, 2122, Col. 3. 


SHIPPING Injuries to Stevedores: Graveyard 

Failure to rib tier of lumber, held probably proximate cause of imjury sustained by 
longshoreman in stowing lumber in hold of ship, the lack of ribbing making ‘“grave- 
yard" next to tiers more dangerous, and duty of ‘‘side runner” to see tiers properly 
bound was non-delegable duty of master, and fellow-servant rule not applicable; nor 
did longsNoreman assume risk of negligence of master. Matson v. S. S. Frangestan 
District Court, Oregon.) Index Page No. 2122, Col. 5. 


PROHIBITION: Remarks before July, Indictment. 

Remarks of United States Attorney that ‘‘we have the king of bootleggers on trial” 
held to be improper but not prejudicial when ruled out by court, and indictment charg 
ing second offense held not duplicitous. Index Page No. 2123, Col. 1. 


PROHIBITION: Vessels: Seizure: Condemnation 

A vessel of French registry. bound for the United States, boarded when within four 
leagues of the American coast, and a cargo of unmanifested intoxicating liquors found, 
‘ondemned to be sold to satisfy lien for value of liquors amounting to $108,850. U.S. v. 
“Mistinguette’’ (Dist. Ct. South. Dis. N. Y.) Indev Page No. 2123, Col. 1. 


SEAMEN: Wages. , 

In suit for wages and double wages as penalty where Master failed to comply with 
Seamen's Act requiring division of crew into watches, held seamen entitled to recover 
even though they did not assign violation of law as reason for quitting ship. (Fred 
Hair et al. vs. American Steamship El Estero, District Court, Southern District, Texas.) 
Index Page No. 2123, Col. 4. 


PATENTS: Infringement suit 

Court will not determine upon affidavits tne issue of infringement and issue attach- 
ment for contempt when the question of infringement seems to demand careful con- 
sideration of the prior art and the study of claimed equivalents. 











Rules Subcontractors Not Entitled 
To Damages for Proft ts in Breach Sutt 


Holds Fleet Corporation Authorized to Cancel 
Agreements Without Paying What Might Have 


son of the fact that the American Bureau 
of Shipping required longer scarfs for 
sides, bilge and floor ceilings of the tugs 
than specified in the original order. The 
defendant filed a plea of the general is- 
sue without notice of any special defense. 
Before the trial of the cause McLouth 
died and the action was revived in the 


InqramM LuMBER Co. v. MCLOUTH: CIRCUIT 
Court oF APEALS, StxtH CrRcUIT. (No. | 
4487.) | 
Subcontractors are not entitled to dam- ; 

ages for breach of contract based upon | 

profits they would have earned if contracts | 
| 


were completed, in cases falling under the | 


Act of June 5, 1917, authorizing the Fleet | name of American Loan = Trust cage ge oh 

i . n i inte who was appointed administrator 0 s 
Corporation to cancel ee ” - view of | enna hein wear of tae wae Gee 
war termination, the Circuit Court of Ap- | and pending the trial by the court velit 
peals, Sixth Circuit, held in the case of | out the intervention of a jury and before 
Ingram-Day Lumber Company v. Sydney | judgment the defendant was given leave 
C. McLouth, revived against the American | t> file an amended plea in which in addi- 
Loan & Trust Company, Administrator of | tion to the general denial it was further 
the Estate of Sydney C. McLouth, de-| ,jeged in substance that in August and 


ceased, affirming the judgment of the Dis 
trict Court, Eastern District of Michigan. 
Full Text of Case. 
The full text of the case follows: 


Before Denison, Donahue and Moorman, 
Circuit Judges. 

The plaintiff in error brought an action 
against MecLouth to recover damages for 
breach of a contract by the terms of 


September of 1918, the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
acting for and on behalf of the United 
States entered into two contracts with Mc- 
Louth to construct for the United States 
Government nine wooden ocean going tugs 
at the price of $232,000 each. On Febru- 
ary 6, 1919, MeLouth entered into the 
contract in suit with the Ingram-Day 
Lumber Company to manufacture and fur- 


which the plaintiff agreed to manufacture! nish the lumber to be used in the con- 
and sell. and McLouth agreed to buy, at a | struction of four of these tugs. On April 
specified price, approximately 1,500,000 ft. | 29, 1919, the Fleet Corporation acting for 
of lumber of different sizes and kinds. In | and on behalf of the United States ordered 
pursuance of this contract the plaintiff | and directed McLough to suspend all work 
manufactured and shipped to McLouth | on hulls Nos. 2418, 2716 to 2720, inclusive, 


about 600,000 fy of lumber for which Me- | and to order all work stopped on commit- 


Louth paid the contract price. McLouth | ments made by him as to these hulls, and 
then cancelled the contract and refused | make no further commitments and ex- 
to accept further shipments. No other | penditures as to them. Permission was 
lumber was manufactured or shipped and | given to McLouth, subject to the final 
no further expense incurred by the In- | approval of the Fleet Corporation to solicit 


gram-Day ac- 


cellation 

It appears from the exhibits attached 
to the petition that this lumber was pur 
chased and furnished for the completion 
of four tugs and that the price named 
in the original order was increased by rea- 


Company, after notice of cun- | and accept domestic work for private 
count or tonnage, substantially equivalent 
to the tonnage covered by this suspension 
order, but it does not appear that McLouth 
obtatned or could have obtained any 
private contract for any tonnage of like 
character. Defendant further alleged that 
on August 20, 1919, the Fleet Corporation 
further ordered McLouth to suspend all 
work on hulls Nos. 2415 to 2417, inclusive, 











work incident to the sailing and manage 


ment of the vessel. The seamen shall 
not be shipped to work cinema in the | #n@ to order all work stopped om com. 
fvarcamie: and) on Gack. Hor ahall’ those | Bemene made by him as to these hulls, 
3 , ei t ak further ¢ itments or ex- 
shipped for deck duty be required to work and make no further « ommitm Fn ligs 
in the fireroom, or vice versa; but these penditures as to them: that on May P 
iad a " es limi eh = ahi ag 1919, MeLouth. notified the plaintiff his 

i s é : é 

eae ae ye ara var ae ites se contract with the government had been 
: ane eancelled; that by reason of the cancel- 


the obedience of the seamen when, in the 


lation of these contracts by the Fleet Cor- 
judgment of the master or other officer poration under authority of the Shipping 
the whole or any part of the crew are Fund Provision of the Urgency Deficiency 
| needed for the maneuvering the: vessel Appropriation Act of June 15, 1917, and 
or the performance of work cessary for the executive order issued by the president 
the safety of the vessel or her cargo, or of the United States on July 11, 1917, and 
for the saving of life aboard other ves- December 3, 1918, McLouth without his 
sels in jeopardy, or when in port or at 


ee fault was prevented from further perform- 
sea from requiring the whole or any part | nee of this contract; that under the terms 
of the crew to participate in the perform lof the Act above referred to the Ingram- 
ance of fire, lifeboat and other drills. | pay Lumber Company is not entitled to 
While such vessel is in a safe harbor no recover damages, but only just compensa- 


seaman shall be required to do any UM | tion for whatever cost and expense it had 
necessary work on Sunday or the follow- | acyually incurred in reference thereto prior 
ing named days: New Year's Day, the | ¢ notice of cancellation. 

Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving | 


Day and Christmas Day, but this shall not Trial Court Entered Judgment. 


prevent the dispatch of the vessel on reg: | It further appears from the evidence 
ular schedule or when ready to proceed | that pending unsuccessful efforts by Mc 
on her voyage. And at all times while | Louth to induce the Fleet Corporation to 
such vessel is in a safe harbor, nine | reinstate these contracts, the plaintiff sus- 


pended work in the manufacturing and 
preparation of this lumber and made no 
further shipments to MeLouth, but at the 


hours, inclusive of the anchor watch, shall 
constitute a day's work. Whenever the | 
master of any vessel shall fail to comply 


with this section, the seamen shall be en time it received the notice of suspension 
titled to discharge from such vessel and | it had expended $2,372.65 in the partial 
to receive the wages earned. But this | manufacture of 115,000 ft. of: lumber of 


sizes and dimensions for which there was 
no general market, and after the final 


sction shall not apply to fishing or whal 
ing vessels, or yachts,” 





| 
| 
| 
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cancellation of the contract by 
Corporation, September 18, 1919, plaintiff 
remanufactured this lumber and sold it 
at a loss of $647.65, The trial court entered 
a judgment in favor of the plaintiff in the 
sum of $647.65 with interest from the date 
of suspension of the contract with costs, 
and upon request of the plaintiff made the 
following finding of facts: 

“(1) That at the time plaintiff's con- 
tract was entered into with McLouth, the 
plaintiff knew that the lumber was to be 
furnished for the building of tugs, but did 
not know that McLouth had a contract 
with the Fleet Corporation, or that the 
tugs were being built for the Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

(2) That if plaintiff's lost profits con- 
stitute A proper element of damage, that 
plaintiff's total damages amount to the 
sum of $42,789.96. 


“(8) That if plaintiff's lost profits under 
the contract are not an element of dam- 
age, that the plaintiff is entitled to the 
sum of $647.65, with interest from the date 
of the suspension of the contract.”’ 


Donahue, Circuit Judge: It is claimed 
on the part of the plaintiff in error that 
the court erred to its prejudice in per- 
mitting the defendant to file its amended 
plea and in admitting evidence in refer 
ence to McLouth’'s contracts with the gov- 
ernment, and their subsequent cancella- 
tion. A court has discretion to permit 
amendment to pleadings upon such condi- 
tions, as it shall, in its discretion and by 
its rules prescribe, Section 954, R. S. (Sec- 
tion 1591, Compiled Statute), Mexican Cen- 
tral Ry. Co. v. Duthie, 189 U. S. 76; Matht- 
son Alkali Works v. Mathison, 150 Fed. 
241 (Certiorari denied, 204 U. S. 674). The 
court did not abuse its discretion in per- 
mitting this amended plea to be filed and 
receiving this evidence, regardless of 
whether the amended plea was filed prior 
to the introduction of the evidence or after 
the introduction of the evidence to con- 
form hereto. 


the Fleet 


The substantial question involved in this 
case is whether under the provision of the 
Act of June 15, 1917, and the ‘“‘Emergency 
Shipping Fund” provision of the Urgency 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of October 
6, 1917, and subsequent amendments and 
acts in reference thereto, the plaintiff's 
contract with McLouth is affected by the 
cancellation of McLouth's contract with 
the government. This act authorized the 
president to exercise the power vested in 
him and expend the funds thereby and 
thereafter to be appropriated, through 
such agency or agencies as he from time 
to time determined. In pursuance of this 
authority the president by the executive 
orders of July 11, 1917, and December 3, 
1918, directed that this power should be 
exercised by and through the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. The Fleet Corporation therefore had 
the power to make this contract with Mc- 
Louth and to suspend and cancel the same, 
upon making just compensation. 


Not Intent of Congress. 


It is clear from this provision that it 
was not the intent or purpose of Congress 
that just compensation should be based 
upon loss of profits that might be earned 
in the completion of the contract. Dusen- 
bury Motor Corp. v. U. S., 260 U. 8. 115. 

The plaintiff relies largely upon the de- 
cision in the case of the American Chain 
Co. v. Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 291 
Fed. 1006, but the facts of that case are 
wholly different from the facts involved 
in this litigation. In that case the Chain 
Company had purchased from the Steel 
Company 4,800 tons of round iron bars 
from one to three inches in diameter of 
“standard sizes, shapes and sections, as 
are within sellers’ regular range of prac- 
tice." The Chain Company at that time 
had a contract with the Fleet Corporation 
to furnish 140 anchor chains, 2% inches 
in diameter and of the total 4,800 tons less 
than 160 tons would be suitable for the 
manufacture of these anchor chains and 
none were manufactured for the specific 
purposes, but were sold from the regular 
stock in trade of the Steel Company. 

In that case the court specifically found 
that the seller was not a sub-contractor, 
but an independent seller of its standard 
product which it was offering generally in 
the market. While there may |]: some 
things said in that opinion tending to sup- 
port the claim of the plaintiff, neverthe- 
less, the language used must be construed 
in connection with the facts of that case. 

In the case at bar the plaintiff arreed 
to manufacture lumber of specified sizes 
and kinds as required by the American 
Bureau of Shipping to be used in the con- 
struction of these tug boats, which sizes 
were not standard and could not be sold 
upon the general market, but were of 
quality and size suitable for that particu- 
lar purpose and none other. From this it 
appears that the plaintiff was a sub-con- 
tractor who had undertaken to manufac- 
ture and supply the specific materials nec- 
essary for the construction of the tugs 
which MecLouth had contracted to con- 
struct Tor the Fleet Corporation. 

In Todd Dry Dock & Construction Cor- 
poration v. Iron Works, 289 Fed. 217, it 
was held that the provision of the Act of 
June 6, 1917, authorizing the Fleet Cor- 
poration to modify, suspend or cancel any 
existing contract is without limitation an@ 
applies to contracts made by the govern- 
ment or its agents for ships and material 
and extends not only to the principal con- 
tracts, but to all sub-contracts for mate- 
rial and labor, the performance of which 
would impose further obligation on the 
government, and that this provision of the 
act was read into every contract, and wag 
notice to and binding on all contractors 
and sub-contractors, and precludes recov- 
ery of anticipated profits from any con- 
tract or sub-contracts so cancelled. That 
case and American Chain Co. v. Interstate 
[Iron & Steel Co., supra, were both pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court at the same 
time, upon petitions for writs of Certiorar§ 
which petitiona were denied on October 8 
and October 22, 1923, respectively. (268 
U. 8. 700, 709). 


Based on Exigencies of War. 


This. we think, is the correct construe 
tion of these acts. They were passed to 
meet the exigencies of war, and because of 
the impossibility of knowing when the war 
would end, Congress wisely provided for 
the cancellation of these contracts to pre 
vent the needless expenditures of public 
funds, and the waste of material in the 
construction of ships and tugs no longer 
needed by the government for war pur 
poses or for any other purpose. Just com- 
pensation would necessarily include any 
damages the principal contractor would be 
compelled to pay upon any contracts op 
commitments for material or labor. If 
sub-contractors are entitled to damages 
for breach of contract based upon the 
profits they would earn if these contracts 
were completed, the benefits of the provi- 
sion of this act in reference to just com. 
pensation. would be substantially, if not 
wholly, lost to the government. The factg 
of this case are substantially identical with 
the facts involved in Todd Dry Dock @ 
Construction Corporation v. Sumner Iron 
Works, supra. In that case the Supreme 
Court denied certiorari. For this reasog 
the decision in that case is especially pes 
suasive. 


Judgment affirmed. 


June 30, 1926. 
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Civil Service 
' Pensions 


Two More Routes 


Are Established by 
Post Office Orders 


Changes in Schedules in West- 
ern Section of Country 
Also Announced by 
Department. 


Changes in schedules on rural routes 
in operation in the western part of the 
country have been announced in orders is- 
sued by the Post Office Department. The 
department also issued omler3 affecting 
modification of present routes. and the es- 
tablishment of two routes, one in Louis- 
iana, and one in Missouri. 

The full text of the depurtment’s or- 
ders follows: 

Established—Modified. 

North Carolina—18998: Columbia to 
Mackeys. Order of July 22, 1926 (Bul. 
14137), authorizing service on this route is 
modifiied so as to authorize the postmas- 
ter at Columbia, N. C., to employ tem- 
porary star-route service, under section 
1396, Postal Laws and Regulations, at not 
exceeding $1,730 per annum, effective Au- 
gust 1, 1926, instead of authorizing a con- 
tract with T. E. Spruill. 


Established. 

Louisiana—49378: Morganza by For- 
doche to Livonia, 21 miles and back, three 
times a’week. Contractor to be required, 
in addition to usual box delivery and col- 
lection service, to sell stamp supplies, etc. 
From September 1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. 
Mortimer Bergeron, of Livonia, contractor, 
at $981 per annum. 

Missouri—45612: Merritt to Chadwick, 13 
miles and back, six times a week. Con- 
tractor to be required, in uddition to usual 
box delivery and collection service, to sell 
stamp supplies, etc. From September 13, 
1926, to June 30, 1927. Adrian Everett 
Gott, of Merritt, contractor, at $1,100 per 
annum. ss 

Changed. 

Colorado—65165: Woodrow to Spence (n. 
o.). From August 24, 1926, change service 
on trip to Woodrow only sc as to require 
carrier to travel south from Spence (n. o.) 
one mile, west five miles, thence north one 
mile rejoining present route; increasing 
distance two miles, equal to one mile and 
back. 

Oregon—73193: Kilts (n. 0.) to Ashwood: 
Order of July 30, 1926 (Bul. 14144), chang- 
ing service so as to begin at Kilts (n. 0.), 
omitting Kilts (post effice discontinucd), 
from August 15, 1926; no change in dis- 
stance, is rescinded. 

South Dakota—59258: 
souri River crossing (n. 0.): From August 
24, 1926, change line of travel, between 
Lower Brule and Grass R«pe, on the trip 
from Reliance only; increasing distance 
equal to 0.75 mile and back of three-times- 
a-week service. 

Virginia—14721: Leemaster to Vansant 
(n. o.): Order of July 14, 1926 (Bul. 14130), 
extending service on this route so as to 
end at Vansant (n. o.) is modified so as to 
increase distance 1.17 miles instead of 0.5 
mile, effective August 1, 1926. 

Schedules. 

Arizona—68223: Cherry to Dewey: Leave 
Cherry daily except Sunday 8 a.m. Arrive 
Dewey by 10 a. m. Leave Dewey daily 
except Sunday on receipt of mail from 
Prescott, but not later than 2 p. m. Ar- 
rive Cherry in 2 hours. Effective at once. 

Arkansas—47225: Springdale to Hunts- 
ville: Leave Springdale daily except Sun- 
day on receipt of mail from train due about 
7.57 a. m., but not later than 10 a. m. Ar- 
rive Huntsville in 22-3 hours. Leave 
Huntsville daily except Sunday 12 m. Ar- 
rive Springdale by 5 p. m. Effective at 
once. 

47410: Hopper to Caddo Gap: Leave Hop- 
per Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
10.30 a.m. Arrive Caddo Gap by 1.30 p. m. 
Leave Caddo Gap Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday on receipt of mail from train due 
about 2 p. m., but not later than 3 p. m. 
Arrive Hopper in 3 hours. Effective at 
once. 

California—76316: Irwin to Turlock: 
Leave Irwin daily except Sunday at 10.30 
a.m. Arrive Turlock by 11 a. m. Leave 
Turlock daily except Sunday 11.15 a. m. 
Arrive Irwin by 11.45 a. m. Effective at 
once. 

Colorado—65339: La Veta to Ojo: Leave 
La Veta daily except Sunday 7.45 a. m. 
Arrive Ojo by 8.45 a. m. Leave Ojo daily 
except Sunday 9.15 a. m. Arrive La Veta 
by 10.15 a. m. Effective at once. 

Indiana—33246: Princeton to Winslow: 
Leave Princeton daily except Sunday 6.30 
a.m. Arrive Winslow by 7.50 a. m. Ef- 
fective at once. 

Louisiana—49378: Morganza to Livonia: 
Leave Morganza Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday 2.40 p. m. Arrive Fordoche by 4 
Pp. m. Leave Fordoche Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday 5.15 p.m. Arrive Livonia 
by 4.45 p.m. Leave Livonia Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 5 p. m. Arrive 
Fordoche by 5.30 p. m. Leave Fordoche 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 1 p. m. 
Arrive Morganza by 2 p.m. Effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. 

Minnesota—41998: Little Falls to 
Pierz: Leave Little Falls daily except 
Sunday 8:30 a. m. and 4:30 p.m. Arrive 
Pierz by 9:15 a. m. and 5:15 p.m. Leave 
Pierz daitv except Sunday 10:45 a. m. and 
5:20 p. m. Arrive Little Falls by 11:30 
a. m. and 6:05 p.m. Effective at once. 

Mississippi—26299: Shubuta to Mel- 
vin (Ala.): Leave Shubuta daily except 
Sunday 7:30 a. m. Arrive Melvin by 9:30 
a.m. Leave Melvin daily except Sunday 
10 a. m. Arrive Shubuta by 12:30 p. m. 
Effective at once. 

Missouri—45612: Merritt to Chad- 
wick: Leave Merritt daily except Sun- 
day 8:30 a. m. Arrive Chadwick by 11 
a.m. Leave Chadwick daily except on re- 
ceipt of mail from train due about 12 m., 
but not later than 2 p.m. Arrive Merritt 
in 2% hours. Effective September 13, 1926. 

Montana—63424: Cliff Lake to Cam- 
eron: Leave Cliff Lake Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday 12 m. Arrive Lyon by 
7 p. m. Leave Lyon Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday 6 p. m. Arrive Cliff Lake 
by lla.m. Leave Lyon Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday 6 a. m. Arrive Cameron 
by 11:15 a. m. Leave Cameron Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 12 m. Arrive Lyon 
by 7 p.m. Effective at once. 

New Mexico—67139: Canjilon to 
Tierra Amarilla: Leave Canjilon Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday 7 a. m. Arrive 
Tierra Amarilla by 12 m. Leave Tierra 
Amarilla Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day 1 p.m. Arrive Canjilon by 7 p. m. 
Effective at once. 

North Dakota—61135: Berg to Schafer, 
April 1 to November 30: Leave Berg Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, 1 p.m. Ar- 
rive Schafer by 7:30 p. m. Leave Schafer 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 6 a. m. 
Arrive Berg by 12:30 p. m. 

December 1 to March 31: Leave Berg 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 8 a. m. 
Arrive Schafer by 4:30 p. m. Leave Schafer 
Monday, Wednegday, and Friday, 8 a. m. 


Reliance to Mis- 
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Postmasters Promoted With Offices - 


Listed As to-Eligibility for Retirement 


Those Without Status in Civil Service Before Go- 
ing Above F ourth Class Are Ruled Out. 


In accordance with a legal ruling ap- 
proved by Secretary Work of the Interior 
Department recently regarding the eligi- 
bility for retirement of a postmaster who 
had been advanced with hi soffice from the 
fourth class to one of the Presidential 
classes, the Post Office Department has 
prepared a list of such eligibles for re- 
tirement ‘tinder the Retirement Act of 
July 3, 1926. + 

Secretary Work, who administers the 
law under the new Retirement Act, ruled 
that a postmaster at an office of the first, 
second or third class who had no classi- 
fied civil service status except that of 
fourth class postmaster before his appoint- 
ment as Presidential postmaster, was bar- 
red from the provisions of the act. 


The department stated that “if there 
are postmasters who believed they come 
within the purview of the law and whose 
offices are not named in the list, they 
should communicate with the First As- 
sistant, Division of Postmasters’ Appoint- 
ments, Post Office Department.” 


Persons Eligible. 


The full text of the list of offices whose 
postmasters are eligible for retirement fol- 
lows: 

Notices were published in the Postal 
Bulletins of July 27 and July 29, 1926, con- 
taining information regarding retirement 
and particularly regarding the provisions 
of the Act of July 3, 1926. In the Postal 
Bulletin of August 5 was published the 
opinion of the Interior Department regard- 
ing the eligibility for retirement of a post- 
master who had been advanced with his 
office from the fourth class to one of the 
presidential classes. 


Under this opinion a postmaster at an 
office of the first, second or third class 
who has no classified civil service status 
except that of fourth class postmaster be- 
fore his appointment as presidential post- 
master, wes not brought within the pro- 
visions of the Retirement Act of July 3, 
1926. Postmasters at first, second and 
third class officcs who at the time of their 
appointment to such positions were holding 
such classified positions as rural carrier, 
railway postal clerk, or a classified position 
in a first or second class office, are cov- 
ered by the Retirement Act of July 3, 1926. 

The department is compiling a list of 
the postmasters to whom the retirement 
law applies. The list is as follows: If there 
are postmasters who believe they come 
within the purview of the law and whose 
offices are not named in this list, they 
should immediately communicate with the 
First Assistant Division of Postmasters’ 
Appointments, so the list may be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 


First Class. 
ALABAMA—Huntsville, Tuscaloosa. 
ARIZONA—Prescott. 
ARKANSAS — Hot 

Park. 
CALIFORNIA—Alameda, Eureka, Han- 
ford, Long Beach,’ Monrovia, Ontario, Palo 
Alto, Santa Monica, Stockton, Watsonville, 
Whittier. 
COLORADO—Fort Collins. 
CONNECTICUT—Ansonda, 
rington. 
DISTRICT OF 
ington. 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville, 
lando, Tampa. 
ILLINOIS—De Kalb, Highland Park, 
Monmouth, Oak Park, Winnetka. 
INDIANA — Kendallville, Logansport, 
South Bond, Washington. é 
IOWA—Clinton, Grinnell. 
KENTUCK Y—Lexington, 
LOUISIANA—Alexandria. 
MAINE—Augusta, Bangor. 
MARYLAND—Frederick. 
MASSACHUSETTS — Brookton, Green- 
field, Holyoke, Milford, Northampton, 
Pittsfield, Plymouth, Whitman. 
MICHIGAN—Benton Harbor, Dearborn, 
Detroit, Holland, Ironwood, Niles, Sagina 
West S‘de, Three Rivers. 
MINNESOTA—Austin, Duluth, Fergus 
Falls, Rochester, South Saint Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI—Vicksburg. 
MISSOURI—South Saint Joseph. 
MONTANA—Missoula. 
NEBRAKA — Fremont, 
Norfolk. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Hanover, Nashua. 
NEW JERSEY — Dover, Englewood, 
Perth Amboy, Princeton, Ridgewood, 
Somerville, Summit, West Hoboken. 
NEW YORK — Amsterdam, Auburn, 
Brooklyn, Endicott, Hornell, Jamaica, 
New York, Norwich, Ogdensburg, Olean, 
Patchogue, Port Chester, Saratoga Springs, 
Tarrytown, Utica, Watertown. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Kinston. 
NORTH DAKOTA—Bismarck, Fargo. 
OHIO—Alliance, Ashland, Athens, Can- 
ton, Delaware, East Liverpool, Findlay, 
Hamilton, Lancaster, Marietta, Massillon, 
Piqua, Ravenna. 
OKLAHOMA—Ardmore. 
OREGON—Klamath Falls, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Connellsville, Corry, 
Du _ Bois, Erie, Greensburg, Hazleton, 
Homestead, Indiana, Lewistown, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Punxsutawney, 
Waynesboro, Williamsport. 
RHODE ISLAND — Westerly, 
socket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Columbia, Orange- 
burg, Rock Hill, Sumter. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Pierre, Pukwanaa. 
TENNESSEE—Knoxville, Nashville. 
TEXAS—Corpus Christi. 
UTAH——Ogden. 
VERMONT—Barre. 
VIRGINIA—Danville, 
burg. 
WASHINGTON —SBremerton, Olymia, 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Yakima . 
WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg. 


Springs National 


Derby, Tor- 


COLUMBIA — Wash- 


Lakeland, Or- 


Paducah. 


Grand Island, 


Woon- 


Norfolk, Peters- 


Arrive Berg by 4:30 p. m. Effective at 
once. 

Texas—50433: Junction to Sonora: Leave 
Junction Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
6:30 a. m. Arrive Sonora by 11 a. m. 
Leave Sonora Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 12 m. Arrive Junction Monday 
and Friday by 8:30 p. m. and Wednesday 
by 7 p. m. Effective at once. 

50621: Valley Wells to Big Wells: Leave 
Valley Wells daily except Sunday, 7 a. m. 
Arrive Big Wells by 8 a. m. Leave Big 
Wells daily, except Sunday, on receipt of 
morning mail from west, but not later 
than 10:30 a. m. Arrive Valley Wells in 
one hour . Effective at once. 

West Vifginia—16416: Frankford to 
Spring Creek: Leave Frankford daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, 7:15 a.m.and4p.m. Arrive 
Spring Creek by 8:48 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
Leave Spring Creek daily, except Sun- 
day, on receipts of mail from trains due 
9:42 a. m. and 5:45 p. m.,. but not later 
than 11 a. m. and 6:45 p.m. Arrive Frank- 
ford in 1 hour and 25 minutes on morn- 
ing trip and in one hour on afternoon 
trip. Effective at once, 





WISCONSIN—Beaver Dam, Beloit, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Madison, Oconomowoc, Rhine- 
lander, Waaukesha. 

WYOMING—Cheyenne, Sheridan. 

ALABAMA—Albertville, Athens, Auburn, 
Demopolis, Talladega, Tuskegee. 

ARKANSAS—Hope, Stuttgart, Warren. 

CALIFORIIA—Bellfiower, Colusa, Duns- 
muir, Garden Grove, Healdsburg, Hemet, 
Holtville, Los Gatos, Oxnard, San Gabriel, 
Sanger, Selma, Sonora, Van Nuys, Wood- 
land. 

COLORADO—Brighton, 
Leadville, Manitou, 
Yuma. 

CONNECTICUT—Essex, Guilford, Jew- 
ett City, Rockville, Seymour, Simsbury, 
Thompsonville, Windsor Locks. 

FLORIDA—Bradenton, Madison, 
metto, Winter Haven. 

GEORGIA—Ashburn, Canton, Elberton, 
Winder. 

IDAHO—Coeur d'Alene, Salmon. 

ILLINOIS—Belvidere Berwyn, Fairbury, 
Geneva, Gibson City, Jerseyville, Lemont, 
Lewistown, Marseilles, Mason City, Men- 
dota, Morris, Crystal Lake, Pana, Proph- 
etstown, Savanna, Tuscola, Wheaton, 
Woodstock. 

INDIANA — Knightstown, Ligonier, 
Montpelier, Plymouth, Worthington. 

IOWA—Carroll, Cresco, Eagle Grove, 
Esthervile, Gieiv-vod, Lake City, Le Mars, 
Manson, Marivn, Oelwein, Osceola, Rock- 
well City, City, Spencer, Vinton, 
Waukon. 

KANSAS—Galena, Marion, Phillipsburg, 
Wamego. 

KENTUCKY — Cynthiana, 
Lawrenceburg. 

LOUISIANA—Rayville. 

MAINE—Brunswick, Dexter, 
Ellsworth, Norway, Orono, 
Westbrook. 

MARYLAND—Emmitsburg, 
Grace. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Canton, 
Clinton, Dedham, Franklin, 
Manchester, Mittineague, Orange, 
Webster, Westboro, Whitinsville. 

MICHIGAN—Bronson, Decatur, Hast- 
ings, Hudson, Rockford, South Haven, Zee- 
land. 

MINNESOTA—Blue Earth, Hastings, 
Northfield, Princeton, Saint James, Wells. 

MISSISSIPPI—Booneville, Canton, West 
Point. 

MISSOURI—Aurora, 
sior Springs, Kennett, 
Grove, Paris. 

MONTANA-_Roundup. 

NEBRASKA—Albion, 
City, Fairbury, 
entine. 

NEW 


Canon 
Steamboat 


City, 
Springs, 


Pal- 


Sac 


Franklin, 


Eastport, 
Springvale, 
Havre de 
Chicopee, 
Hopedale, 
Wave, 


Excel- 
Mountain 


Carrollton, 
Malden, 


Alliance, Central 
Hartington, McCook, Val- 


HAMPSHIRE—Claremont, 
ham, Lebanon, Littleton, Milford, 
boro, Plymouth, Somersworth. 

NEW JERSEY—Cape May, Flemington, 
Garwood, Riverton, Spring Lake Beack, 
Washington, Woodbridge. 

NEW MEXICO—Tucumceari. 

NEW YORK—Bainbridge, Bay Shore, 
Brockport, Canistoe, Clyde, Dobbs Ferry 
Floral Park, Great Neck, Irvington, Lake 
Placid, Lancaster, Lowville, Lynbrook, 
Monticello, Rensselaer, Rockville Center, 
Rye, Unadilla, Wellsville, Westbury. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Henderson, 
rinburg, Tarboro. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Bottineau, 
ton, Devils Lake, Grafton. 

OHIO—Barnesville, 'Berea, Bowling 
Green, Cadiz, Chagrin Falls, Clyde, Girard, 
Glouster, Leetonia, Leipsic, Logan, Lon- 
don, Middleport, Newton Falls, Pleasant 
Hill, Wellston. 

ne aN Eufaula, Fred- 
erick. 

OREGON—Albany, Forest Grove, Grants 
Pass, Hillsboro, North Bend. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Beaver, Darb y, 
Doylestown, Ellwood City, Freedom, 
Hershey, Irwin Kutztown, Lansdown, 
Lititz, Mechanicsburg, Myerstown, Naza- 
reth, New Bethlehem, Pen Argyl, Renovo, 
Ridley Park, Sellersville, Slatington, 
Slippery Rock, Susquehanna, TParentum, 
Vernfield, Verona. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Atken, 
Walterboro. 

TENNESSEE — Covington, Dyersburg, 
Pulaski, Springfield, Sweetwater, Trenton. 

TEXAS — Bowie, Comanche, Conroe, 
Ennis, Floresville, McAllen, McGregor, 
Nocona, Seymour. 

VERMONT—Middlebury, Orleans, 
dolph, Springfield. 

VIRGINIA—F arm ville, Martinsville, 
Rosslyn, West Point. 

WASHINGTON — Auburn, 
Kennewick, Pomeroy. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Buckhannon, Mont- 
gomery, Spencer. 

WISCONSIN — Columbus, Lakenmills, 
Menomonie, Merrill, Mineral Point, Owen, 
Plymouth, Richland Cent#, Tomah. 

WYOMING—Greybull, Thermopolis, Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Third Class Offices. 
ALABAMA—Rogersville. 
ARKANSAS—Quitman. 
CALIFORNIA—Cloverdale. 
COLORADO—Calhan. 
GEORGIA—Dallas, Manchester, 

ham. 

IDAHO—Juliaetta, Victor. 

ILLINOIS Elizabethtown, Findlay, 
Flanagan, Fort Sheridan, Gridley, Milford, 
Peotone, Richmond, Sheridan, Tonica, Tre- 
mont, Ullin, Utica, Vermont. 

INDIANA—Argos, Carlisle, 
erty. 

IOWA—Adair, Battle Creek, Eldon, Hos- 
pers, Livermore, Preston. 

KANSAS—Whiting. 

KENTUCKY—Cave City, Smiths Grove, 
Wingo. 

LOUISIANA—Farmerville, Pollock. 

MAINE — Carmel, Lisbon, Stenington, 
West Paris. 

MASSACKHUSETTS—Easthampton. 

MICHIGAN—Bellevue, Caledonia, Clio, 
Lakeview, Milford, Ovid, Port Hope, Sara- 
nac, Ubly, Vassar. ~ 

MINNESOTA—Fairmont, Rothsay, Roy- 
alton, Spring Grove, Verndale, Winthrop. 

MISSISSIPPI Ackerman, Baldwyn, 
Ethel, Pelahatchee, Taylorsville. 

MISSOURI—Chilhowee, Crane, Ewing, 
Gower, Higbe, Kidder, Marble Hill, Nor- 
wood, Ozark, Peculiar, Southwest City. 

NEBRASKA—Boelus, Emerson, Frank- 
lin, Louisville, Stuart, Wilsonville. 

NEVADA—Goldfield. 

NEW YORK—Almond, Cape Vincent, 
Castleton on Hudson, Munnsville, Nichols, 
Norfolk, Red Creek, Woodstock. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Hallsboro, Ker- 
nersville, North Charlotte, Randleman, 
Whiteville. ‘ 

NORTH DAKOTA—Douglas, Mott, Page, 
Petersburg, Souris. 

OHIO—Nevada, Peebies; Perry, 
City, Racine, Stockport Strasburg, Wake- 
man, West Jefferson. 

QKLAHOMA—Altus, Orlando, 


Dur- 
Peter- 


Lau- 


Cassel- 


Marion, 


Ran- 


Clarkston, 


Whig- 


North Lib- 
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Quaker 





Army and 


Navy Orders 


Post Office Issues - 
New Regulations on 
Registered Letters 


Orders Prescribe Use of Lock 
‘Pouches and Labeling 
of Matter in 
Transit. 


” New instructions covering the dispatch 
of registered matter have been approved 
by Postmaster General New in order No. 
4427. The order amends section 883 of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations of 1924 
and covers mainly the method to be pur- 
sued by postmasters in the use of iron or 
brass lock pouches, the tying together of 
registered matter with ordinary mail, the 
handling of special delivery matter, and 
the dispatch of parcels which can not be 
tied with ordinary mail on account of size 
and shape. 

The full text of the department’s order 
follows: 

Order No. 4427. 

Section 883 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations of 1924 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 883. Registered matter and regis- 
try dispatch receipt cards shall not be dis- 
patched in iron or brass lock pouches 
cept when lead-sealed sacks are specially 
authorized. 

“(2) When not impracticable on account 
of size or shape, registered matter dis- 
patcher in iron or brass lock pouches 
shall be placed on top of the local or No. 
1 working package, immediately under the 
registry dispatch receipt card or manifold 
bill. In the absence of a local or No. 1 
working package, any registered matter 
which ordinarily would be included in such 
package shall be placed in an unsealed 
jacket used as a container and the registry 
card or manifold bill describing the matter 
securely attached to the outside of the 
jacket. 


Registered Letters on Top. 

“(3) The words ‘register’ or ‘registered 
matter’ appear prominently on the regis- 
try dispatch receipt card and manifold 
bills, and the card or bill must be placed, 
with those words exposed, in lieu of a fac- 
ing slip, on the registered mail placed on 
top of the local or No. 1 working package. 
While because of its size or shape, it 
may at times be impracticable to place 
registered mail on top of the local or No. 
1 working package, the registry dispatch 
receipt c@rd or manifold bill must always 
be placed on such package; in the absence 
of such a package the card or bill should 
be treated as provided in paragraph 2. 
Registered letters must, when practicable, 
be placed on top of the local or No. 1 work- 
ing package, if there is such a package, 
regardless of the fact that there is other 
registered matter for dispatch which can 
not be conveniently included in that pack- 
age. 

“(4) Registered matter shall not be in- 
cluded in city packages unless inclosed in 
direct pouch for city addressed, nor in 
‘State’ packages. When there is special- 
delivery mail and registered mail for dis- 
patch, the former should be placed on top 
of the No. 1 working. package immediately 
under the manifold bill, or the registry re- 
ceipt dispatch receipt card, and on top 
of the registered mail. 

Tie-Out Instructions. 

“(5) In offices where registry and mail- 
ing sections are separated and the outgoing 
package of ordinary mail first to be worked 
has been tied oyt in the mailing section, 
it need not be untied to insert registered 
matter subsequently brought to the mail- 
ing section. Such matter shall be tied 
on top of the local or No. 1 working pack- 
age of ordinary mail with the registry 
receipt card or manifold bill on top, so as 
to expose the words ‘Registers’ or ‘Regis- 
try bill No. —,’ or otherwise handled in 
accordance with paragraphs 2 and 6. 

“(6) Registered parcels which can not 
be tied with the ordinary mail on account 
of size or shape, and which on this ac- 
count might become mislaid if dispatched 
loose in the pouch, shall be inclosed, if 
possible, in unaddressed, unnumbered, and 
unsealed registered jacket envelopes, used 
merely as containers; otherwise they should 
be placed loose in the pouch. The un- 
sealed jacket must be securely closed with 
clips or string so that the parcels will 
not become loose in the pouch. 

“(7) The entry on the manifold bill or 
registry dispatch receipt card of any reg- 
istered article which is not included in 
the local or No. 1 working package or 
in the unsealed jacket where properly used 
under Paragraph 2, must be preceded by 
the letter “L” (loose in pouch) or “O” 
(outside of pouch),as may be appropriate. 
When registers ate dispatched outside of 
or loose in an iron or brass lock pouch, 
the destinations of these registers should 
be shown on the registry dispatch receipt 
card or manifold bill, in addition to the 
other particulars required. ae 

“(8) When any iron or brass lgck pouch 
or rotary lock pouch or sack contains 
a@ special delivery registered article, the 
label of the sack or pouch must be marked 
‘Special Delivery,’ ” ° 

HARRY S. NEw, 
Postmaster General. 


Branch Postal Stations 
To Be Opened in 3 Cities 


Announcement has been made by the 
Post Office Department to the effect that 
branch postal stations are to be established 
at Nyack, N. Y.; Rapid City, S. Dak., and 
San Angelo, Tex. 

The new offices will open for business 
beginning September 1, 1926. All of three 
of the offices will conduct C. O. D. busi- 
nesses. 


New Railroad Postal Service. 

Effective August 23, 1926, the Post Of- 
fice Department has announced a new rail- 
road service with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company between Cottier and South 
Torrington, Wyoming. 

OREGON—Halfway. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Mapleton 
Pennsburg, Port Royal, Sandy 
Waterford. 

RHODE ISLAND—Apponaug. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Gray Court, Jones- 
ville, Willistown. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Geddes, 
borg. 

TENNESSEE—Butler, Grand Junction, 
Limestone, Middleton, Savannah, Waverly. 

TEXAS—Deport, Grand Saline, Jacks- 
boro, Midlothian, Omaha, Pecan Gap, Rox- 
ton, Royse City, Somerville, Toyah. 

VIRGINIA—Brookneal, Cleveland, 
more, Kenbridge, West Point. 

WASHINGTON—Port Orchard, Twisp. 

WISCONSIN—Brandon, Campbellsport, 
Clear Lake, Leona, Mount Horeb, Shulls-. 
burg, Walworth, Waunakee, 


Depot, 
Lake, 


Henry Vi- 


Ex- 
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Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 
3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


Netice to Libraries: 
Number enclosed in 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed in 
printed for an EARLIER Issue of 
usable for the reprint. 
those ordering 


{ ] indicate an 
«) 


cards from this list 


The Library of Congress card 
open 

indicate 
the document and 
Cards require about four 
will 


likewise given. 
the serial set 
Library card 
correct and 
and print; 
the OUT 


numbers are 
card entry covering 
the Congressional 
substantially 
weeks to prepare 
cccasionally have to wait; 


check has Its usual significance. 


VENEREAL DISEASE INFORMATION: 


Number 6, June, 1926: 
eases, U. 8. Public 
cents per year. 


Health Service, 


. Issued by the 
for use in its cooperative work with the State Health Departments. 


U. S. Public Health Service, 
Volume VII, 


Published under the direction of Division of Venereal Dis- 
Treasury 
Single copies 5 cents each. 


Department. Subscription price 50 


\ [23-26719] 


A discussion of the physical and socjal effects of venereal diseases, with an ex- 


tended reference to Journals published i 


various parts of the World, from which 


articles have been abstracted and condensed and presented herein. 


AERONAUTICAL BULLETIN NUMBER 480: 


STATE SERIES: Location and D- 


scription of Langley Field, Hampton, Virginia, superseding Bulletin Number 238. 


Price 5 cents per copy. 
FORTIFICATION: 


tion of the Chief of Engineers. 


EXPLOSIVES AND DEMOLITIONS: 
TIONS NUMBER 195-30, Issued by the War Department: 
Price 15 cents per copy. 


TRAINING REGULA- 
Prepared under the direc- 


This pamphlet supersedes paragraphs 206-266, Part V, “Engineering Field Manual, 
1917,”’ and paragraph 34, "Engineering Field Notes, A. E. F.,’’ Number 31. 


NEW RECLAMATION ERA: VOLUME 17, NUMBER 7, JULY, 1926. 


Issued Monthly 


by the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, Subscription price to 


other than Project Water Users, 75 cents per year. 


[9-35252 


The principal announcement of the present.issue is to the effect that the Govern- 
ment Irrigation Projects will be shrunken to include only fertile lands capable of pro- 


ducing crops. 


Many thousand acres of infertile, nonirrigable lands, will be eliminated 


from the projects, with proportionate savings to the Project Farmers and Investors. 


The Bulletin announcement adds: 


“With this final reappraisal and adjustment of 


reclamation, farmers should now be able to proceed with the successful development of 
their farms and ultimately own their own homes.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE: 
Treasury Department. 


VOLUME 


ISSUED WEEKLY BY THE UNITED STATES PUB- 
41, 
Subscription $1.50 per year: 


NUMBER 26: Issue of June 25, 
Single copies 5 cents each. 
(6-25167] 


1926: 


The principal article of the present issue is: “Agglutination, Cross-Agglutination, 


and Agglutinin Absorption in Tularaemia,”’ 


The Health report for the week ended May 29, 1926, transmitted by the Far Eas- 


tern Bureau of the Health 


Section of the League of Nations Secretariat, 


located at 


Singapore, Straits Settlements, to the Headquarters at Geneva shows smallpox preva- 
lent in Bombay and Cholera epidemic in Bangkok, Siam and the Haiphong Province, 


French Indo-China, 


Czechoslovakia reported Diptheria, Scarlet and Typhoid Fever epidemic in certain 
provinces; Scattered cases of Plague in Egypt; Esthonia receiving severe visitations 


from Measles, Scarlet Fever, and Tuberculosis; 
demic, as well as many deaths from Cholera and Smallpox. 


India suffering another Plague Epi- 
Cholera reported as epi- 


demic in certain provinces of the Philippine Islands, and Siam; Plague epidemic in 
British East Africa and in the Madras Presidency, India, in several provinces of Java, 


in Madagascar and in Nigeria. 


Smallpox prevalent in Brazil, Indo-China, India, Java, 


Mexico, Persia, Portugal and Siam, while Typhus is reported prevalent in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Latvia, Peru and the Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL MEDICAL BULLETIN: Published Quarterly for the infor- 


mation of the Medical Department of the Navy: 

Volume XXIV, 

subscription 75 cents; single copies 25 cents. 
The special articles of the present issue are: 


and Surgery, Navy Department: 


Issued by the Bureau of Medicine 
Number 3, July, 1926. Annual 

[8-35095] 
“Selection of Personnel for Subma- 


rines,” “Specialism in the Navy Medical Oorps,” ‘“Botanizing in Haiti,” “The Supply 
table of the Medical Department,” “Early Treatment in Facial Injuries,’’ ‘‘Some Ob- 
servations regarding Culebra,” ‘‘Activities at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Newport, R. L., 
during the Mackinac Disaster’? and ‘‘Food History and Protein Sensitization Tests in 


Epilepsy.” 


Extended Clinical notes and comments as well as a series of articles on the Nurse 


Corps complete the Issue. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued the 
following orders to Army personnel: 


Quartermaster Corps. 


‘Liutrio, Capt. John W., from Camp 
Lewis, Wash., to Fort Lawton, Wash. 

Williams, Capt. Hugh, from Fort Law- 
ton, Wash., to New York city. 

Hunker, Capt. Henry J., from further 
detail with Org. Res., and 113 Motor 
Transport Co., Rockwell Field, Calif. 

Lipscomb, Maj. William P., Res., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to active duty at Fort 
Reno, Okla. 

Field Artillery. 

MacKelvie, Capt. Jay W., from Fort 
Bliss, Tex., to Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Wilson, Capt. Arthur R., from Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., to 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

Medical Corps. 

Monson, ist Lt. LaFayette P., ors. from 
San Francisco, Calif., to Washington, D. 
C., revoked. 

Air Corps. 

Whisenand, 2nd Lt. Walter B., Res., 
Urbana, Ill., to active duty at Brooks 
Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Corps of Engineers. 
Kirchoff, 2nd Lt. Arthur A. G., ors. to 


Memphis, Tenn., amended to New Orleans, 
La. 
, Veterinary Corps. 
Martin, Capt. Arthur D., from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Chicago, Ill. 
Retirements. 
Set. John, 


Munns, ist 
Huachuca, Ariz. 

Britt, Ist Sgt. Walter B., Coast Art., 
Fort Preble, Maine. 

Adamson, Staff Sgt. 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Reid, Master Sgt. Raleigh N., Fin. Dept., 
Fort Hayes, Ohio. 


Leaves of Absence. 

Cubbinson, Maj. Donald C., Field Art., 
4 days. 

McIlroy, Maj. James G., Inf., 3 days. 

Smith, Maj. John N., jr., adj. gen., 14 
days. 

McCoy, 
months. 

Brennan, Maj. Russell H., judge advo- 
cate, 21 days. 

Koch, Capt. Arthur L., Qm. C., 1 month 
extra. 

Jenkins, 
days. 

Burton, 
month. 


Cav., Fort 


Jefferson, Med. 


Maj. Gordon H., Field Art., 2 


Maj. John L., Gen. Staff, 10 


Lt. Col. Frank H., Qm. C., 1 


U.S. Navy Orders 


The Navy Department has announced 
the following orders issued to Naval ofti- 
cers: 


Comdr. Edmund S. Root, det. command 
U. S. S. William Jones; to Off. in Chg., Br. 
Hydrographic Office, Seattle, Wash. 

Comdr. Arthur W. Sears, det. aide on 
staff, Sctg. Fit.; to Bu. of Navigation. 


Lt. Comdr. James E. Maher, det. Navy 
Yard, New York; to command U. S. S. T-3. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles K. Osborne, det. U. 
S. S. Arkansas; to Bu. of Nav. 


Lt. Comdr. Frank E. P. Uberroth, det. 
Bu. Nav.; to command U. 8S. S. Worden. 


Lieut. Francis C. Denebrink, det. U. S. 
S. Shirk; to Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Navy Dept. 

Lt. \jg), John’ P. L. Sower, relieved all 
active duty; to home. : 

Ch. Mach. William H. Wright, det. U. 
S. S. Vireo; to Naval Academy. 

Note: Ch. Gun, Joseph M. Gately, U. 
S. N., died July 10, 1926, at Lake Den- 
mark, N. J. 

Lt. Comdr. James R. Barry, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Reno; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. Comdr. Edward B. Lapham, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Off. in Chg., 
Submarine School, New London, Conn, 

Lt. Comdr. John W. Reeves, jr., det. 
command U. S. S. Worden; to Naval Op- 
erations. 

Lieut. Walter M. Blumenkranz, to add’l 
duty, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lieut. Charles P. Cecil, det. U. 
Pittsburgh; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Lieut. Herbert R. Sobel, det. 6th 
Dist.; to U. S. S. Lamson. 

Lieut. Philip H. Taft, det. 5th Nav. 
Dist.; Hampton Rds., Va.; to dist. commun. 
Officer, 5th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. John R. Likens, to duty U. S. S. 
Texas. 

Lt. (jg), John C. Lester, 
8-22; to U. S. S. S-49. 

Lt. (jg), Trevor Lewis, det. U. S. S. 8-3; 
to U. S. S. S-11. 

Ensign John_G. Blanche, det. U| S. S. 
New Mexico; to"™U. S. S. Meyer. 

Ensign William A. Fly, det. Nav. 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Ensign George B. Fowler, det. U. S. S. 
West Virginia; to U. 8. S. Farenholt. 


Ss. 


Ss. 
Nav. 


det. U. S. 8. 


Air 


Ensign William O. Gallery, det. U. 
New Mexico; to U. S. S. Farragut. 


Ensign John_F. Goodwin, det. U. 
New York; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Ensign Harry H. Henderson, det. 
S. Utah; to U. S. S. Sturtevant. 

Ensign James M. Miller, det. U. 
Utah; to U. S. S. Humphreys. 

Ensign Carlton H. Moore, det. U. 
Utah; to U. S. S. King. 

Ensign Robert G. Norman, det. 
S. New Mexfco; to U. S. S. Maury. 

Ensign Lynn C. Petress, det. U. S. 
West Virginia; to U. S. S. Stoddert. 

Ensign Herbert E. Schonland, det. U. 
S. Utah; to U. S. S. Lawrence. 

Ensign Horace G. Trainor, det. U. S. 
Utah; to U. S. S. Coghlan. 

Ensign William S. Veeder, det. U. S. 
Utah; to U. S. S. Putnam. 


Comdr. George L. Wickes (MC), to duty 
U. S. S. Texas. 

Lt. Comdr. Carroll R. Baker (MC), det. 
U. S. S. New York; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lt. Comdr. William E, Eaton (MC), det. 
U. S. S. Utah; to U. S. S. Florida. 

Lieut. Ross U. Whiteside (MC), 
duty, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Lietu. William R. Taylor (DC), det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted October 
15, 1926. 

Capt. Theodore J. Arms (SC), det. aide 
on staff, Sctg. Fit.; to Navy Yard, New 
York, N. ¥..~ ° 

Lt. Comdr. Robert S. Chew (SC), det. 
Nav. Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Phila., 
Pa.; U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Roy E. Barrett (SC), add’l duty, 
6th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Francis L. Gaffney (SC), relieved 
add'l duty, Navy Yard, Charleston, S. G@; 
to continue duty Navy Yard, Charleston, 
Ss ¢. 

Lieut. Maurice S. Hirshorn (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Texas; to Asst. for disb. & add’l 
duty asst. to supply officer U. S. S. Texas. 

Lieut. Benjamin ;:O. Kilroy (S. C.), to 
continue duty asst. for disb. officer, U. S. 
S. Arkansas. 

Capt. George A. McKay (C. E. C.), det. 
Assit. Chief, Bu. Q. & D.; to public works 
officer, 11th Nav. Dist. 

Comdr. Paul L. Rede (C. E. C.), det. Nav. 


add’l 


Books and 
Publigations 


| Mr. New Accepts | 
Retirement of 20 | 
Postal Employes 


Postmaster General, in Per-' 
sonal Letters, Commends 
Service of Vet- 

_ erans. 


Twenty applications for retirement from 
the postal service have been approved by 
Postmaster General New-” The applica- 
tions were filed by clerks and carriers and 
included those of David Schaeffer, New 
York City; William E. Marlow, Wichita, 
Kansas: Humphrey R. James, Utica, New 
York; William H. Ball, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Frank Zacharias, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Guy W. Higbeg, Redlands, California; John 
H. Dierson, New York City; Oliver C. 
Hunt, Cincinnati, Ohio; Michael G. Mc- 
Laughlin, Buffalo, New York, and Walter 
E. Genuag, New Albany, Indiana. 

Mr. New in accepting the retirement of 
the employes from the service, wrote them 
the following letter: 

I found on my desk this morning a re- 
quest from you asking to be retired from 
the Postal Service under the provisions of 
the Retirement Act. There was attached 
to this request an account of your splendid 
record of service as a postal employe, be- 
ginning in 1889, and continuing, without 
interruption, over a period of 36 years. 

During all this time you have gone about 
your duties, faithfully serving your Gov- 
ernnment, your supervisory officials 4 a 
the many people with whom your auiWes 
brought contact. 

Such service as men of your type render 
day after day has caused people to con- 
sider the work of the Post Office Depart- 
ment as an activity upon which they can 
depend utterly. It forms the strength 
which enables the Postal Service to con- 
tinue as a great, human enterprise. 

As you relinquish your duties the of- 
ficers of the Department join me in the 
sincere hops that, in addition to the per- 
sonal satisfaction which must be yours as 
you look back over the years of faithful 
service, you will find new and interesting 
experiences in the leisure you have earned, 
I respect your accomplishments and feel 
it a privilege to approve your request. 

Very cordially ygurs, 
(Signed) HARRY S. NEW, 
Postmaster General. 


“ 


Changes in Postmasters ; 
Announced by Departinent 


Announcement, has been made by the 
Post Office Department of the following 
changes affecting fourth-class postmasters: 

John T. Price, vice George W. Nunn, 
retired, Huntington, Ga.; Mrs. Gladys M. 
Douthett, vice Samuel Van Til, retired, 
Highland, Ind.; John Trail, acting, vice 
Grover H. Creech, retired, Twile, Ky.; 
Wesley D. Smith, vice Oscar M. Drane, 
retired, Westview, Ky.; Miss Marjorie C. 
Purdy, vice Carrie F. Carver, retired, 
Marshfield, Mass.; Hans Kunow, acting, 
vice Jacob Mack, retired, Greenbush, Mich.; 
Louis H. Lyselka, vice Almon E. Pulver, 
retired, Summit City, Traverse, Mich.; Mrs. 
Lulu A. Haxaberlin, vice Christopher T. 
Partee, retired, Silver City, Miss.; Wallace 
E. Mead, vice Harry E. Lovejoy, retired, 
Lovejoy, Mont.; Oscar G. Harris, vice 
Martha D. Goodnow, retired, East Sullivan, 
N. H.; Miss Versa N. Wood, vice Edwin 
Cc. Eller, retired, Bina, N. C.; Charles Hi 
son, vice Eystein K. Sherley, retired, 
Christine, N. D.; Andrew Alner, vice Mar- 
guerite E. Cunningham, retired, Moclips, 
Wash.; and Elton M. LaRue, vice Melvin 
E. Robertson, retired, Claremont, W. Va. . 


Postal Service Closes 
Four Fourth-Class Offices 


Discontinuance of four fourth-class post 
offices in Colorado, Kansas, Mississippi, 
and Montana, has been announced by the 
Post Office Department. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Colorado—Deep Channel, Moffatt County, 
65136. Effective August 31, 1926. Mail to 
Price Creek. 

Kansas—Xenia, Bourbon County, route 
No. 4, Bronson. Effective August 31, 1926. 
Mail to Bronson. 

Mississippi—*Deepcreek, Stone County, 
26248. Effective August 31, 1926. Mail to 
Barbara. 

Montana—Sullivan, Dawson 
63314. Effective August 31, 1926. 
Richey. 

* Not money order. 


County, 
Mail. to 


Nine Get Appointments , 
As Acting Postmasters 


Harry S. New, Postmaster General, has 
announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing acting postmasters: e 

Richard M. Hall, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
William Kitts, jr., Bellflower, Ill.; Anna 
J. Nichols, Morland, Kans.; George ,T. 
Elliott, Leonard, N. Dak.; Halton L. D4ipy- 
ton, Thomaston, Ga.; Green Conley, Van 
Lear, Ky.; John V. Rollins, Indiana, Nebr.; 
Mary E. McBeath, South Sioux City, Nebr., 
and Fred A. Mansfield, Bandora, Tex. 


Officer Named to Study 
Cedar Shingle Production 


Captain Benjamin Wall has been desig- 
nated by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to assist in an investigation that is 
being conducted by the commission into 
the consumption and production of cedar 
shingles. Captain Wall, who is an expert 
accountant, has been ordered to proceed 
to Seattle, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia, Canada. It is probable that the work 
will take him to other points on the 
Pacific Coast. 

— 
Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va.; to Bu. 
Y. & D. 

Ch. Bosn. Andrew N. Anderson, det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to U. 8. 8. 
Mississippi. 

Ch. Bosn. Birney O. Halliwill, det. U. Ss. 
S. Bobolink; to Navy Yard, Boston, Maas. 

Ch. Bosn. George B. Llewellyn, to duty 
command U. S. S. Bobolink. * 

Ch. Bosn. Fred H. Steward, det U. S. 8. 
Mississippi; to Navy rod Puget Sound, 
Wash. ! 

Ch. 
8s. S. 
port, 

Ch, 
Nav. 


Gun. William M. Fitzgerald, det. U. 
Savannah; to Nav. Torp. Sta., Key- 
Wash. - 
Mach. Arthur A. F. Alm, det. Office, 
Inspr. Eng. Mat’l, New York; to U. 
S. S. Sandpiper. 

Ch. Mach. Charles S. Wolf, det. U. S..fj 
Sandpiper; to Office of Nay. Inspr. of EX 
Mat’l, New York, 





